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OLD ELECTIONS. 


I, 


I HAVE in my library the rec- 
ords of considerably more than two 
hundred contested elections, and I 
continually add to my store some 
poll-book or other which turns up, 
and which I do not happen to 
possess. The contests which are 
chronicled are of varied interest, 
some of them standing out as 
landmarks indicating the tone of 
public opinion at particular epochs, 
others illustrating the career of 
prominent statesmen and remark- 
able men, as well as the vicissi- 
tudes of families, and the varying 
influences which have determined 
at one time or another the political 
aspect of constituencies. 

I am unable to discover the 
earliest date at which poll-books 
were printed and published as sep- 
arate documents. I have not met 
with any but one of an earlier 
date than 1702, in which year 
Lord Spencer and Sir Andrew 
St John contested the county of 
Northampton with Mr Cartwright 
and Sir Justinian Isham, and 
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were defeated, the victorious 
Tory candidates holding their own 
against another attack in 1705. 
To those who are now agitating 
the question of having all polls 
throughout the United Kingdom 
taken on one and the same day, 
it will appear a grievous thing 
that the Hants poll in 1705 was 
taken ‘“‘at the Castle of Win- 
chester” on Wednesday, May the 
16th, and from thence adjourned 
to Newport, in the Isle of Wight, 
to Thursday, May the 24th. The 
candidates were Thomas Jervoise, 
Esq., and Richard Chaundler, Esq., 
on the one side, and Thomas Lewis, 
Esq., on the other. The two for- 
mer were returned, polling respec- 
tively 2135 and 1981, against 1571 
votes recorded for Mr Lewis. There 
are no speeches or accounts of pro- 
ceedings given with this poll-book, 
so that we are unable to discover 
from it the views of the candidates 
upon the great question of the 
moment—namely, “ Whether the 
Church of England was in danger 
3 E 
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under the Whig Administra- 
tion?” a proposition which was 
eagerly advanced by the Tories, 
and which was determined in the 
negative by the new Parliament, 
in which the Whigs obtained a 
majority. Matters were reversed 
in 1710, when a Tory Parliament 
was elected while the country was 
still full of the excitement which 
had prevailed at the trial of Dr 
Sacheverell. I have the poll-book 
for Suffolk of this date, where the 
Tory candidates, Sir Thomas Han- 
mer (Speaker of the House of 
Commons in 1714) and Sir Robert 
Davers, defeated Sir Philip Parker 
by large majorities. This was the 
Sir Thomas Hanmer who in 1712 
was Chairman of the Committee 
appointed to consider the state of 
the nation, and who drew up the 
famous “representation” which 
was presented to Queen Anne, 
justifying the conduct of the Tories 
towards the Duke of Marlborough 
and the Allies. Sir Thomas repre- 
sented Suffolk from 1708 until his 
retirement in 1727. The next on 
my list is the book which chron- 
icles the famous contest for Leices- 
tershire in 1719, which arose from 
the vacancy caused by the death 
of Sir Thomas Cave. On this 
occasion Mr Francis Mundy defied 
the house of Rutland, but was 
beaten by Lord William Manners 
by 2727 to 2705—a good fight, 
and one which must have been 
very keenly contested, for the 
preface to the poll-book hints at 
the employment of “ halberd-men 
(though appointed on pretence of 
other ends) to refuse admittance 
to freeholders coming up to give 
their votes, unless they would pur- 
chase their passage with money ;” 
and not only mentions “ tempta- 
tions offered to the necessities of 
others, in the way of bribery,” but 
speaks of “ persons invested with 
the power of administering justice,” 


who used it “to such a purpose, 
by taking away licences, putting a 
stop to prosecutions for criminal 
matters, remitting fines to persons 
obnoxious to the penalties of some 
laws, and ordering all this so as 
might more effectually overrule 
the judgments of men, and destroy 
the freedom of their votes.” No 
hint is given us as to which party 
is thus accused, but the language 
used shows that the contest must 
certainly have been one of no little 
interest. Next I come to a Suffolk 
poll-book of 1727, in which year 
Parliament was dissolved upon the 
accession of George II. Sir R. 
Walpole was at the head of affairs, 
and maintained his majority at the 
elections. There are no “ proceed- 
ings” given in this poll-book, but 
there is a curious entry to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 


“This poll-book is the first printed 
book issued by John Bagnell, who 
revived printing in Ipswich, no print- 
ing having been done in the town 
during the seventeenth century. This 
book was quite unknown to-all our 
local collectors. It occurs in no cata- 
logue, and may be deemed unique. 
Having been in the bookselling busi- 
ness in the town now forty - three 
years, I have never heard of another 
copy: James READ. 


** 31 CORNHILL.” 


The above autograph note is in 
the copy in the British Museum. 
The book itself is a small octavo 
volume, half-bound, which was lot 
2879 in the sale of Lord Gosford’s 
library in 1884, and, with the 
Suffolk poll-book of 1710, simi- 
larly bound, fetched £1, 2s. The 
result of this poll was the return 
of Sir Jermyn Davers and Sir 
William Barker, by majorities of 
respectively 700 and 600 over 
their opponent Mr Holt, whose 
“ plumpers ” (over 1900) were in- 
sufficient to carry him against the 
two baronets. 
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I have no more poll-books in 
connection with this Parliament, 
and must pass on to the dissolution 
of 1734. This general election 
was preceded by a violent attack 
upon the Septennial Act by Mr 
Bromley, who was warmly sup- 
ported by Sir William Wyndham. 
The attack was defeated, and at 
the general election Sir R. Wal- 
pole still held his own, although 
the contests were numerous and 
warmly fought. I have the poll- 
books for Kent, Essex, Norfolk, 
and Norwich, in all of which there 
were desperate fights, the closest 
being in Norfolk, where the Tory 
candidates were successful, the poll 
being— 

3224 
3153 
3147 
3081 


Sir Edmund Bacon 
William Wodehouse . 
William Morden . 
Hon. Robert Coke 


In Kent the two candidates who 
were most zealous for “the Pro- 


testant interest ” were successful, 
Sir Edward Dering heading the 
poll with 4441 votes, Lord Vane 
(an Irish peer) polling 4252, whilst 
the Earl of Middlesex (son of the 
Duke of Dorset) and Sir George 
Oxenden had respectively 3569 


and 3450 votes. Lord Vane died 
suddenly, only four days after his 
election; and Sir Christopher 
Powell, Bart. of Wierton Place, 
was returned in his stead. 
Passing over the general elections 
of 1741 and 1747, we come to that 
of 1754 which occurred immediate- 
ly after the death of Mr Pelham, 
at a moment when the Opposition 
had not recovered from the blow 
inflicted upon them by the death 
of the Prince of Wales in 1751, 
so that the Whigs had it pretty 
much their own way. I have 
poll-books of 1754 for Kent, 
Herts, Bristol, Oxfordshire, and 
Leicester. In Kent, Sir Edward 
Dering, the victor of 1734, was 
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beaten hollow by Fairfax and 
Watson. The Bristol and Oxford- 
shire contests were of a noticeable 
character. The Bristol poll-book is 
a neat octavo volume bound in calf, 
for which I gave 30s. at the sale 
of the Stourhead Library in 1883. 
The candidates were Sir John 
Philips and Mr Richard Beckford 
on the Whig side, and the Hon. 
Robert Nugent—known as the pa- 
tron of Goldsmith, and afterwards 
as Lord Clare—on the side of the 
Opposition. The two former were 
recommended to the electors as 
“real friends to King George” ; 
whilst the latter was declared, in 
one of the handbills published at 
the time, to have been “a great 
favourite of his late Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales,” and 
“a sincere convert from Popery 
to the Church of England.” His 
sincerity, however, seems to have 
been doubted, since in another 
handbill Mr Nugent is termed 
“a whitewashed Protestant” ; 
and the poll-book, which gives 
the voting of the clergy and of 
the corporation, shows that a large 
majority of the clergy of the Estab- 
blished Church supported Philips 
and Beckford, whilst the Noncon- 
formist ministers were almost to a 
man for Nugent. The latter, more- 
over, had the support of almost the 
whole of the corporation. Some 
of the squibs are amusing: it was 
urged against Sir J. Philips that 
his estate was contiguous to Mil- 
ford, and must be greatly improved 
by any addition to the trade of 
that town and of Gloucester, which 
were the rivals of Bristol. ‘ How 
then,” it was asked, “can Sir J. 
Philips be a friend to your trade?” 
Against Mr Beckford it was de- 
clared that he belonged to “an 
overgrown arbitrary family,” which 
had oppressed other merchants in 
the Jamaica trade; and that, as 
Mr William Beckford was likely 
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to be chosen for London, one of 
the family in Parliament was 
enough. Mr Nugent also came 
in for a good share of abuse, but 
was too strong for his opponents, 
for he polled 2454 plumpers, whilst 
the split votes between the two 
Whigs were only 2137. But 
the curious part of the election 
(which lasted twelve days) is, that 
throughout the first ten days 
Philips was ahead of Beckford, 
and that it was only on the last 
two days that his majority of 10 
was converted into a minority of 
85, the final numbers being — 
Nugent, 2592; Beckford, 2245; 
Philips, 2160. Whether this re- 
sult was caused by judicious money 
expenditure on the part of Mr 
Beckford’s friends during the last 
two days, or by the preference 
of Nugent’s friends for Beckford 
over Philips when their own man 
was safe, is impossible to say at 
this distance of time; but anyhow 
the fight was a good one, and the 
volume is an interesting one of 
the kind, and embellished with 
several caricatures of a more or 
less ridiculous character. 

The Oxfordshire election in the 
same year is celebrated among 
county contests. A full account 
of this affair, with numerous hand- 
bills and squibs which were issued 
on either side, is contained in a 
little octavo volume, half calf, 
which I was fortunate in being 
able to buy for only 4s. at Lord 
Hill’s sale at Sotheby’s in July 
1886. It contains first the poll, 
and then a pamphlet originally 
published for ls. by ‘“ W. Owen, 
near Temple Bar,” entitled, ‘The 
Old and New Interest, or a Sequel 
to the Oxfordshire Contest. Being 
a complete Collection of all the 
Pieces in Prose and Verse on 
either side of the Question, &c., 
&c.’ The “old interest” was rep- 
resented by Lord Wenman and 
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Sir James Dashwood. The “new 
interest ” put forward Lord Parker 
and Sir Edward Turner, who were 
adopted at a meeting at Oxford 
in February 1753, at which were 
present the Duke of Marlborough, 
lord lieutenant of the county, the 
Earls of Coventry, Jersey, Maccles- 
field, Guildford, and several others 
of the aristocracy, whose presence 
at a meeting of the same kind 
would in the present day be likely 
to militate rather against than in 
favour of the candidates. Even 
in 1753 the complaint was made 
of the “carrying elections agree- 
ably to the peaceable nomination 
of half-a-dozen gentlemen, and a 
lord or two,” but the complaint 
probably had no effect upon the 
election. Lord Parker and Sir E. 
Turner issued a joint address, in 
which they declared that they 
should on every occasion be “ready 
to show our steady attachment to 
his Majesty King George,” and 
‘our present happy constitution.” 
Some of the bills issued in their 
favour called attention to the con- 
duct of these two candidates nine 
years before—namely, in the last 
rising on behalf of the Stuarts in 
1745—and broadly hinted that the 
candidates in the “old interest” 
had been lukewarm in support of 
the Hanoverian cause. Altogether, 
the volume is full of interest to 
those who care to mark the way in 
which our ancestors carried on their 
political conflicts. The declared 
poll was— 


2035 
2016 
1933 
1907 


Wenman 
Dashwood 
Parker . 
Turner . 


The absolute strength of each 
party may be seen by the split 
votes between Wenman and Dash- 
wood on one side and Parker and 
Turner on the other, 1985 having 
been the former and 1875 the 
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latter number. But the interest 
of this election by no means ter- 
minated with the close of the poll. 
The sheriff, being in the “new 
interest,” made a return of all four 
candidates, and thereupon began 
petitions, objections to votes, and 
other protracted proceedings, which 
did not terminate until April 
1755, when the Government or 
“new interest” party, having a 
majority, obtained the seating of 
their candidates, Parker and 
Turner, and the erasure of the 
names of Wenman and Dashwood. 
For many years afterwards the 
Marlborough interest continued 
paramount in Oxfordshire. 

The dissolution of 1761, upon 
the accession of George III. to the 
throne, supplies me with the polls 
for Durham county and city, and 
for the county of Rutland. The 
candidates for the latter were the 
Hon. Thos. Cecil and Thomas 
Noel against Mr Tryon, whom 


they defeated by 366 (Noel) and 
324 (Cecil) to 234. The poll was 


only kept open two days. The 
Durham contests are chronicled in 
a large quarto volume, which I 
have had bound in half calf, having 
collected a number of Durham 
polls of different dates. In the 
county election of 1761 Mr Shafto 
polled 1589 votes, the Hon. F. 
Vane 1552, and Sir Thomas Cla- 
vering 1382, the poll being kept 
open nine days. The city election 
is rather famous, as from it sprang 
the “occasional freemen” contro- 
versy, which arose in this manner. 
Early in 1761, at the general elec- 
tion Messrs Tempest and Lambton 
were returned, the latter beating 
Ralph Gowland, Esq., by 546 to 
526 votes. But Gowland was the 
corporation candidate, and when 
a vacancy was caused by Mr Lamb- 
ton’s death, and General Lambton 
offered himself as his successor, 
Gowland again came forward, and 
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the poll occupied six days in De- 
cember of the same year. General 
Lambton polled 752 and Major 
Gowland 560 votes; but 215 “ occa- 
sional voters ”—1.e., persons cre- 
ated freemen by the corporation 
for the purpose of this election, 
and many of them having nothing 
to do with Durham, were admitted 
to poll for Major Gowland, thus 
swelling his numbers to 773, and 
he was accordingly returned. The 
“Durham Act” was consequently 
passed in 1762, restraining cor- 
porations from swamping the legal 
electors by the creation of honor- 
ary freemen. This is one among 
many instances of the strange 
anomalies and questionable pro- 
ceedings in our pre-Reform repre- 
sentative system. 

Then we come to the election of 
1768, concerning which the most 
interesting of my poll-books is that 
of the City of London, for which 
constituency the notorious Wilkes 
presented himself as a candidate 
at this election. He met with 
less favour here, however, than 
subsequently in the county of 
Middlesex, for he was left at the 
bottom of the poll, with only 1247 
votes. The successful candidates 
were Harley (the Lord Mayor), 
Sir R. Ladbroke, William Beck- 
ford, and Trecothwick, the latter 
only defeating Sir Richard Glynn 
by 2957 to 2823. Sir Richard 
was unfortunate, for he had tried 
his luck before in 1754, and lost 
by less than 300 votes. The Nor- 
folk election was very closely con- 
tested, Sir Armine Wodehouse and 
Thomas de Grey, Esq., being the 
Tory candidates, whilst the Whig 
champions were Sir Edward Astley 
and Wenman Coke, Esq. The 
coalition on either side was well 
carried out, for 2403 votes were 
split between Astley and Coke, 
and 2328 between Wodehouse and 
De Grey. Sir E. Astley headed 
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the poll with 2977, then came De 
Grey with 2754, Wodehouse only 
74 behind him with 2680, and Coke 
at the bottom with 2610, beaten by 
De Grey by 144 votes. I gave 15s. 
for this poll-book, neatly bound 
in calf, in July 1887, at a sale at 
Sotheby’s. It has the name of 
“William Grigson” in it, and on 
the last page is a triumphant 
chronicle of the number of votes 
(13) which the Grigson family 
gave to Wodehouse and De Grey, 
as well as of three recalcitrant 
members of the same family who 
voted for De Grey and one of the 
Whigs. Unlike several of the 
Norfolk poll-books, there are no 
proceedings or speeches given in 
this book. The Leicester elec- 
tion caused such interest in the 
place that each party published 
a separate poll-book, the second 
being dedicated to “the minority 
of the corporation.” The candi- 
dates were the Hon. Booth Grey 
(Lord Stamford’s son), and Mr 
Eyre Coote on the one side, and 
Messrs Damper and Palmer on 
the other. We are told that “Mr 
Grey, in particular, had by his 
most affable and generous be- 
haviour gained almost the uni- 
versal esteem and applause of the 
town. This added such weight to 
the power of the magistracy, that 
there was not the least riot or dis- 
turbance during the whole of this 
long - contested election.” The 
esteem and applause gained by 
Mr Grey did not prevent his being 
run pretty hard in the matter of 
votes, for although he headed the 
poll with 1366 and his colleague 
obtained 1334, Mr Damper was 
only 50 behind, with 1284, and 
Mr Palmer 24 below him, polling 
1260. I have these poll-books, 
small octavo, in calf, but they con- 
tain none of the speeches or hand- 
bills of the election. 

I have six poll-books of the 
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general election of 1774, of which 
three are of some interest. In 
Northumberland the whole influ- 
ence of the Duke of that name was 
exerted in favour of Lord Alger- 
non Percy and Sir John Hussey 
Delaval. Nevertheless, after a 
contest which lasted nine days, Sir 
William Middleton succeeded in 
beating Delaval by 16 votes—1099 
to 1083—Lord Algernon being 136 
votes ahead of Middleton, and the 
second ‘ Independent ” candidate, 
Mr Fenwick, some 300 votes be- 
hind Delaval. The account of 
this election, and of one or two 
other more or less famous North- 
umberland contests, are bound 
together (half calf) in a neat octavo 
volume, and contain many of the 
squibs and speeches of the time. 
The Sussex and Warwickshire 
books have only the polls in each 
county, without the contemporary 
literature. In both cases the con- 
tests were severe, Lord George 
Lennox being 1500 or 1600 votes 
ahead of the two baronets who 
fought for the second Sussex seat. 
The election lasted for no less than 
twenty-four days, when Sir 
Thomas Spencer Wilson, a soldier 
of distinction, beat Sir James 
Peachey, the Tory candidate, by 
1968 to 1856 votes, a majority of 
112. In Warwickshire the fight 
was even more close. Mr Skip- 
with’s seat was never in danger, 
and with a poll of 2954 he dis- 
tanced Sir Charles Holte and Mr 
Mordaunt by many votes. For 
seven days out of the ten during 
which the contest lasted, Mordaunt 
succeeded in obtaining a majority, 
but the baronet headed him by 
13 votes on the eighth day, and 
was returned by a majority of 58 
at the close—1845 to 1787. The 
town of Birmingham was respon- 
sible for the result, the poll therein 
being Holte, 366 ; Skipwith, 267 ; 
Mordaunt, 39. This is a good 
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instance of the manner in which 
open voting discloses, and the 
ballot as now taken conceals, the 
localities from which any given 
majority proceeds. Mordaunt 
seems to have had a large majority 
in the country districts; but the 
3irmingham district (I have only 
given the voting in the town itself) 
turned the election against him, 
and seated his opponent. I have 
an interesting by-election for 
Newcastle - upon - Tyne, in 1777, 
in the room of Sir Walter Blackett, 
which lasted fourteen days, the 
candidates being Sir John Tre- 
velyan and Mr Andrew Robinson 
Bowes. On the twelfth day each 
candidate had polled 1020 votes, 
but on the thirteenth day Sir 
John polled 132 to 34 votes, and 
the next day only diminished his 
majority by 3, so that the contest 
terminated in his favour. Three 
years after, however, the general 
election of 1780 proved more fa- 
vourable to Mr Bowes, who stood 
against Sir Matthew White Ridley 
and Mr Delaval. Sir Matthew, 
indeed, headed the poll with 1408 
votes, of which 762 were split with 
Delaval; but Mr Bowes had 415 
votes split with him, and 206 with 
Delaval, which with 514 plumpers 
brought his total up to 1135, leav- 
ing Mr Delaval 50 votes behind. 
This was the general election at 
which Burke lost his seat for 
Bristol, and after which the late 
Speaker, Sir Fletcher Norton, was 
defeated, and Mr Cornwall elected 
to that office. 

The next general election, that 
of 1784, was signalised by the 
triumph of Pitt, and the rout of 
Fox and his friends. My most 
interesting volumes are not poll- 
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books, but collections of squibs, 
speeches, and songs connected 
with the Westminster, Norfolk, 
and Norwich contests. ‘The His- 
tory of the Westminster Elec- 
tion’ is a thick quarto volume, 
tracing from first to last the cele- 
brated struggle between Fox and 
his opponents. The poll was kept 
open forty days, after the two first 
of which Lord Hood headed the 
poll until the close, and up to the 
twenty-third day Sir Cecil Wray 
had a majority over Fox. Then 
the tide turned, and at the close 
the numbers were—Hood, 6694; 
Fox, 6234; Wray, 5998. The 
book contains a number of carica- 
tures by Gilray, and an immense 
quantity of election literature. 
Very interesting also is the 
‘Narrative of the Proceedings at 
the Contested Election for the City 
and County of Norwich,’ at which, 
Sir Harbord Harbord’s seat being 
safe, Mr Windham carried the 
second seat against Mr Hobart by 
1297 to 1233.1 With this volume 
is bound the ‘ Journal of the Pro- 
ceedings’ at the county election, 
at which Mr Coke had to retire 
before Sir Edward Astley and Sir 
John Wodehouse of Kimberley. 
Those were the days when the 
Kimberley family championed the 
Tory cause, and fought under the 
banner of Mr Pitt. Iam not quite 
sure, however, that politics were 
the only factors in the forced re- 
tirement of Mr Coke. Small local 
occurrences very often affect the 
issues of elections, and among 
numerous squibs and ballads, I 
find some in which Mr Ooke is 
denounced as having tyrannically 
prosecuted some poor neighbour 
whose cow had trespassed in his 





‘In 1786, Harbord having been created Lord Suffield, Mr Hobart won the seat 
by 1450 to 1383 votes recorded for Sir Thomas Beevor. 


This election was, 


however, declared void, and in 1787 the same candidates stood, and Hobart won 


by 1393 to 1313, and sat till his death in 1799. 
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plantations. So in one spirited 
ditty the freeholders are exhorted 
to support Wodehouse, in stanzas 
of which the last two are worth 
recording :— 


**In Wodehouse behold every virtue 
enshrined, 

The good Man of Ross in his temper 
and mind ; 

The poor man’s petition he will not 
reject, 

Nor treat virtue in rags with contempt, 
but respect. 


Then rouse, brother freemen, in honour’s 
bright cause, 

If a wonder, yet doubt not, ‘twill meet 
just applause : 

Give to Wodehouse your votes, to Coke 
never bow, 

Lest he pound all your rights, as he did 
the old cow.” 


The dissolution of 1790, occur- 
ring at a time when men’s minds 
were greatly affected by the French 
Revolution, increased Pitt’s major- 


ity, and added to the discomfiture 


of his opponents. I have several 
poll-books of this time—namely, 
Kent, Durham, Hampshire, Liver- 
pool, Lincoln, Beverley, and Suf- 
folk. The election for Kent had 
some curious features about it. 
The Hon. Charles Marsham had sat 
for sixteen years, was acknowledged 
to be an excellent member, and no 
one wanted to turn him out. But 
this is exactly the result which was 
arrived at, owing to the anxiety 
for their own man which was felt 
by the partisans of Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, the “ Pittite,” and Mr 
Filmer Honywood, the “ Foxite” 
candidate. Knatchbull had 1511 
plumpers, and Honywood 2273; 
and although in “ West Kent” 
Marsham was nearly 500 votes 
ahead of Honywood, and had alto- 
gether 2302 splits with Knatch- 
bull, he was utterly beaten in 
“East Kent,” where Honywood 
was nearly 800 ahead of him, and 
the total poll was— 
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Knatchbull 4285 
Hony wood 3101 


Marsham 2724 


A curious case of mismanagement, 
which shows how much our ances- 
tors had to learn in the way of 
organisation. Perhaps the Liver- 
pool poll-book of 1790 is the most 
interesting of the remainder. It 
contains “an authentic narra- 
tive” of the whole proceedings. 
Mr Gascoyne and Lord Penrhyn 
were the sitting members, and ap- 
parently quite ready to coalesce, 
But Colonel Tarleton, who is de- 
scribed as having been “the fa- 
vourite, nay, even the idol of the 
people,” soon made it apparent 
that one of the seats must go to 
him, and the consequence was that 
Lord Penrhyn was elbowed out by 
his colleague, who was the special 
candidate of “the corporation.” 
Like the Kent election, this one 
has a sequel which shall be told in 
its proper place. Pitt’s majority 
was increased at the general elec- 
tion of 1796, the landed interest 
strongly supporting him, and the 
widespread fear of the French 
Revolution and of French prin- 
ciples being still a potent factor 
in determining the votes of the 
British electors. In Kent took 
place another contest, which was 
in some respects one of a curious 
character. Knatchbull and Hony- 
wood were again the “ Pittite” and 
“ Foxite” candidates, each fully 
bent on turning out the other, if 
possible, by throwing their second 
votes to Sir William Geary, who 
started as the “ Independent ” ad- 
vocate. Honywood, however, was 
not strong enough to do this to any 
extent, and only 137 votes were 
split between the two, whilst 4054 
“ Pittites” split between Knatch- 
bull and Geary, thus securing the 
election of the latter at Hony- 
wood’s expense, that gentleman 
having 3346 plumpers out of his 
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total poll of 4285, Geary heading 

him with 4418, and Knatchbull 

with 5218 votes. Curiously enough, 

at the two next general elections 

the same men stood, with a dif- 

ferent result each time. In 1802, 

Honywood, who was exceedingly 

popular, turned the tables upon 

Knatchbull by throwing enough 

second votes to Geary to return 

him second to himself upon the 

poll; whilst in 1806 both Knatch- 

bull and Honywood were afraid to 

give away their second votes at all, 

in consequence of which Geary, 

who had won the first two elec- 

tions entirely by “splits” from 

the other two, was left out in the 

cold, and retired early in the con- 

test. I mention these three con- 

tests together, because they formed 

the subject of some verses which 

appeared in 1806, and which thus 

chronicled the different results of 

the elections :— 

‘Some ten years ago three men of great 
fame, 

Filmer Honywood, 
Geary by name, 

To the county of Kent did their service 
propose 

As Parliament men, with a view to be 
chose. 

The freeholders then did most wisely 
decree 

That Knatchbull and Geary were the 
best of the three. 

Six years rolled away, and the very 
same men 

To the county did offer their service 
again. 

The freeholders then did as wisely 
decide 

To take t’other two, and set Knatch- 
bull aside. 

Four years after this came another 
election, 

When Geary in turn underwent his 
rejection. 

Let no one from hence too rashly insist 
on’t 

That the county of Kent is not truly 
consistent. 

Most consistent indeed she appears be- 
yond doubt, 

By putting all in, and by turning all out!” 


Knatchbull, and 
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There was a three-cornered con- 
test for Liverpool in 1796 which 
deserves notice. General Tarle- 
ton again stood, and Colonel Gas- 
coyne, whilst an opposition can- 
didate appeared in the person of 
John Tarleton, brother of the 
General, whose friends put him 
forward as a supporter of Mr 
Pitt, and as a merchant, more 
suited to Liverpool than “ the two 
military candidates.” The squibs 
published upon the occasion of 
this election are voluminous and 
amusing. In the contest of 1796, 
the chief anxiety of each can- 
didate seems to have been to 
disclaim any approach to a coali- 
tion with either of the other two. 
The anger of General Tarleton’s 
friends at his brother’s candida- 
ture may be gathered from their 
contributions to the election liter- 
ature, one of which was as fol- 
lows :— 

“* LIVERPOOL, May 28, 1796. 

“Lost 

This morning, about 9 o’clock, that 
very small portion of popularity 
which I have lately acquired by abus- 
ing and misrepresenting my Brother, 
his family and Friends. Whoever will 
bring any part of it tomy Committee- 
room in Brunswick Street, shall re- 
ceive a handsome reward from my 
arch-Treasurer, J—n B-lt-n, Esq., 
who, knowing my very extraordinary 
manceuvring abilities, has wisely ac- 
cepted a sufficient security from me 
to indemnify himself and _ other 
friends. pe my 


Another squib contains the an- 
nouncement that, “at the Public 
Theatre, Liverpool, will be per- 
formed, on Wednesday evening 
next, the Tragedy of the Unnat- 
ural Brother Conquered,” &e. 
General Tarleton’s opponents 
were not backward in their re- 
plies to these and similar squibs, 
and Colonel Gascoyne’s supporters 
were also quite equal to the occa- 
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sion. Here is a good specimen 
of one of their productions, in 
reply to a squib which seems to 
have roused them to much wrath: 


“ A Forcery DETECTED. 


HEREAS a malicious, false, 
forged, and profane paper has 
been published and circulated by an 
apish attorney, the creature of a lame 
candidate, with a view to injure the 
cause of the brave Colonel Gascoyne,” 


&e. &e. 


The poll opened on Saturday, 
May 28, and on the following 
Wednesday John Tarleton retired, 
having only polled 317 votes to 
his brother’s 496, Colonel Gas- 
coyne heading the poll with 659. 
These two gentlemen kept their 
seats at the dissolution of 1802, 
and the occurrences of 1806 must 
be told in their own place. 

I have the poll-book of Leices- 
ter in 1800, when Lord Rancliffe’s 
death had caused a vacancy. The 
candidates were Mr Babington of 
Rothley-Temple and Mr Manners 
of Burkminster,—the former be- 
ing the Ministerial or “ Pittite ” 
candidate, and the latter the can- 
didate of the Opposition. The 
battle raged for fifteen days—the 
utmost period allowed by law at 
that time. The preface of my 
poll-book is written by an ardent 
Babingtonite, and declares that the 
supporters of his man “ comprised, 
with a few exceptions, all the elec- 
tors of property in the place.” It 
quotes, moreover, in triumphant 
vindication of his principles, a par- 
agraph from Mr Babington’s con- 
cluding address, in which he asserts 
that he and his friends had “ been 
contending in the cause of public 
virtue and loyalty of the rights of 
Englishmen, and of civil society, 
against a spirit and a course of 
proceeding alike hostile to them 
all.” The preface further tells us 
that “ Mr Manners, with support- 


ers of a very different description, 
characterised the contest, in a pub. 
lic advertisement under his signa- 
ture, as “a contest between the 
rich and the poor, the oppressors 
and the oppressed.” Mr Babing- 
ton was returned by 1572 to 1418, 
and our faithful preface thus de- 
scribes the victory :— 


“The respectable and loyal part of 
the community, full of gratitude for 
the unparalleled blessings enjoyed 
under our excellent constitution,— 
deeply sensible how much the con- 
tinuance of those blessings depends 
upon harmony and union between 
the higher and lower classes of so- 
ciety ; and viewing with horror the 
Jacobin principles and bloody an- 
archy which have been the curse of 
France, has passed a decisive judge- 
ment between the contending parties ; 
and succeeding generations will con- 
firm this judgement, as long as the 
circumstances of the contest are 
known, and British hearts fill British 
bosoms.” 


The publisher ends with a para- 
graph somewhat suspicious when 
taken in conjunction with the 
boast that most of the ‘“ men of 
property” in Leicester had sup- 
ported Mr Babington. It calls 
attention to Mr Manners’s ad- 
vertisement, quoted above, and 
says, that it is “ necessary to add, 
for the information of posterity, 
that the year 1800 was a season 
of scarcity; and that during the 
winter, spring, and swmmer pre- 
ceding the election (which took 
place in the first week of De- 
cember), the wants of the poor in 
Leicester had been relieved by the 
wealthy inhabitants with persever- 
ing and unexampled liberality ;” 
and “ there was every prospect of 
the dwellings of the poor being 
cheered during the dreary season, 
which was approaching at the com- 
mencement of the election, by no 
less laudable and signal exertions 
of bounty.” 
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How much these laudable and 
signal exertions had to do with Mr 
Babington’s majority is a question 
upon which everybody may form 
his own opinion, but that there 
was some connection between the 
two will scarcely be doubted. 
Those were the days of what we 
call “ unblushing corruption”; but 
it is possible that corruption, 
though it may blush, is still to 
some extent a factor in the parlia- 
mentary elections of to-day. The 
“wealthy inhabitants ” and the 
wealthy candidates find that the 
influence of money has not de- 
parted with the various Refcrm 
Bills which have been passed, or 
with the introduction of the ballot, 
which was to remove every evil 
from our electoral system. Bribery, 
under the stringent laws aimed at 
its prevention, is possibly not prac- 
tised in the same manner as in 
1796. But what is it but bribery 
of a constituency when a rich man 
subscribes right and left to every 


The general election in 1802 
was that which found Mr Adding- 
ton installed in office as Pitt’s suc- 
cessor, and which gave him a con- 
tinuance of Pitt’s majority. <A 
great many contests took place at 
this general election, and few were 
more interesting than that for 
Kent. In Nichol’s ‘ Literary His- 
tory,’ vol. vi. p. 674, will be found 
a curious letter from the celebra- 
ted antiquary, the Rev. Samuel 
Denne, upon this election. He tells 
his correspondent Mr Gough that, 
“in Kent it was till 1790 a Jaud- 
able and convenient usage to elect 
a member from each grand division 
of ourcounty. At the last election 
I was zealous for Mr Marsham, who 
had been the western represen- 
tative for three Parliaments ; but, 
to the disgrace of the freeholders, 
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charity, every church, every club 
in the place, and by so doing places 
himself in a position practically 
unassailable by any one whose 
purse cannot bear the same strain ? 
We may have done a great deal to 
obtain “purity of election,” but 
we have not succeeded, and we 
never shall succeed, in changing 
human nature; and whether elec- 
tions be gained by judicious money 
expenditure, through well-managed 
organisations, or by promises of 
legislation for their benefit given 
to certain classes of the commu- 
nity, it is more than doubtful 
whether we are much better than 
our grandfathers, or whether prin- 
ciple rather than self-interest de- 
cides election contests in 1892 in 
any greater degree than was the 
case in 1800. We may conceal 
our corruption behind our blushes, 
but some may think that the 
“unblushing corruption,” however 
immoral, was perhaps the most 
honest after all. 


he was despatched to Coventry.” 
“Tt was my wish this time to have 
looked to the west, and to have 
left the two eastern candidates 
(Knatchbull and Honywood) to 
themselves and their partisans ; 
but there was in my opinion an in- 
superable objection to the candi- 
date of the west (Sir W. Geary), 
and I therefore resolved not to stir 
from home.” He goes on to ask— 


“What shall we say of a gentle- 
man, turned of thirty, who shall sell 
his paternal estate, some say for 
£18,000, avowedly for the purpose 
of squandering the greater part of 
the purchase-money in a county con- 
test, though not six years before the 
two winning candidates had paid above 
£30,000, for the honour of being 
humble servants to the men of Kent ? 
Mr Honywood acknowledges that the 
last struggle cost him £18,000. The 
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amount of Sir E. Knatchbull’s ex- 
penses cannot be ascertained, because 
it now appears that there are long 
bills in arrear in divers parts of the 
country. Had the late Sir Francis 
Geary left his estate at Polesden in 
Surrey in the hands of trustees, it 
would have been a fortunate circum- 
stance for his son. As I am told, the 
three candidates have appeared in 
caricature at the west end of the 
town; one of the Baronets being 
exhibited in a poorhouse, the other 
in a madhouse, and the squire in his 
coffin ; but whether the portraits bear 
any resemblance to the originals my 
informant was not apprised. So pre- 
vailing is Ministerial influence in 
Kent, that if the two candidates 
named in it really join, votes are 
thrown away upon a third man.” 


For some reason or other, ‘“ Minis- 
terial influence” was not exerted 
in favour of Sir E. Knatchbull; and 
we are informed by a little book 
published after that general elec- 
tion, entitled ‘The Picture of Par- 
liament ; or, a History of the Gen- 
eral Election of 1802,’ that “the 
avowed friends of Government 
deserted Sir E. Knatchbull,” and 
“many exalted characters who had 
promised their support to the two 
baronets, latterly transferred their 
interest to Sir William Geary.” 
The real secret of Knatchbull’s 
defeat is to be found in the split 
votes: 1962 votes were cast 
Knatchbull and Geary — 1490 
Honywood and Geary; but this 
does not tell the whole story. 
Knatchbull’s friends believed him 
so secure that they exerted them- 
selves greatly to persuade his sup- 
porters to split their votes with 
Geary during the first days of the 
election. There was one old yeo- 
man of the name of Cole, who 
carried two or three hundred votes, 
and was “ Knatchbull to the back- 
bone,” and I have heard my father 
tell how his father (the candidate) 
rode up and down the line as these 
men were marching to the poll at 


Penenden Heath, persuading Cole 
and his party not to give him 
plumpers, but to split (as most of 
them did) for Geary. 

But at the close of the poll on the 
fourth day, Honywood, being ahead 
of the poll by 3652 to 3091 for 
Knatchbull, and 3082 for Geary, 
found himself safe enough to re- 
venge his disaster in 1796, and 
threw his second votes to Geary 
with such effect that Sir Edward 
Knatchbull retired on the ninth 
day, the numbers being— 


Honywood . ‘ 4763 
Geary . ° ‘ 4085 
Knatchbull . ‘ 3933 


‘The Picture of Parliament’ con- 
cludes its account of this contest 
by the remark that “the expenses 
of this contest amount, it is said, 
to not less than £35,000,” which 
gives some idea of the way in 
which country gentlemen ruined 
themselves in the “good old 
times” of electioneering. 

In Norfolk there was a stern 
contest, the sitting members, Mr 
Coke and Sir Jacob Astley on the 
Whig side, and the Tory candidate, 
Colonel Wodehouse. I have an 
interesting account of this elec- 
tion, bound up with the poll-book. 
Mr Coke had represented the 
country in four Parliaments, and 
Sir Jacob Astley had been elected 
on Sir J. Wodehouse’s acceptance 
of a peerage in 1797. Colonel 
Wodehouse was his eldest son, and 
colonel of the East Norfolk Militia. 
On the 5th July the Norwich elec- 
tion had resulted in the defeat of 
Mr Windham and his colleague 
Mr Frere. As soon as this was 
known, there was a strong wish 
to nominate Mr Windham for the 
county, and Colonel Wodehouse 
readily withdrew his claims in 
favour of so eminent a statesman. 
But Mr Windham, having found a 
safe seat at St Mawes, declined the 
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county, and Colonel Wodehouse 
consequently persevered with his 
candidature. The nomination took 
place on July 12, and the most 
amusing feature of the whole affair 
is, not only that it was vehemently 
urged against Colonel Wodehouse 
that he was the son of a peer, but 
that Mr Coke indorsed the charge, 
and boasted that he was “born a 
commoner—he had lived a com- 
moner—and his greatest pride 
would be to remain a commoner ;” 
and that he “should ever think 
it his duty to resist an aristocrat- 
ical representation of the county.” 
I call this amusing, because not 
only was Mr Coke’s father the 
nephew of a peer (the title hav- 
ing become extinct only in 1759, 
in default of his having male issue), 
but, five-and-thirty years after, 
Mr Coke himself retracted his 
former refusals of a peerage, and 
was created Earl of Leicester. 
However, the electioneering cry 
was employed with good effect. 
On the first day’s poll Wodehouse 
was 361 votes ahead of Astley, 
and only 38 behind Coke ; and on 
the second day he was 50 behind 
Coke and 580 above Astley. On 
the third day, however, his ma- 
jority fell to 305, and on the fourth 
day the poll stood— 
Coke . 
Wodehouse 
Astley . 


3754 
3157 
3050 


Every exertion was used by both 
parties ; but the Coke interest was 
too much for the Colonel, and on the 
eighth day the poll closed with the 
following result, announced by the 
under-sheriff next morning :— 


4317 
3612 
3516 


Coke 

Astley . 

Wodehouse 
The battle, however, did not end 
with the poll, for a scrutiny was 


demanded by Colonel Wodehouse, 
for the expenses of which we are 
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told that his friends subscribed 
£8500; whilst in support of a 
counter - scrutiny the friends of 
Coke and Astley stbscribed £9691, 
17s. The scrutiny commenced on 
the 4th August, and above 500 
votes were struck off the poll on 
one side or the other by the 28th, 
on which day Colonel Wodehouse’s 
friends, finding that they had no 
chance of putting him in a ma- 
jority, consented to the termina- 
tion of the scrutiny, and Coke 
and Astley were declared duly 
elected. Among the squibs are 
some which are amusing, although 
the author of the account from 
vhich I quote says of them that 
he “cannot say that in general 
they were exempt from the dul- 
ness and scurrility which are their 
usual characteristics.” Here is an 
exception :— 


‘* MURMURS FROM THE LAND’s END. 


‘* Upon the breezes of the west 
Loud in a faction’s cause, 

We hear these words (in wrath exprest) 
Oft wafted from St Mawes: 


‘Curse on old Norfolk’s wayward race, 
Whom prayers nor threats can win, 
Who, to a noble Peer’s disgrace, 
Will have a Jacob in.’ ” 


There is a full account of the 
scrutiny in my volume, and sundry 
decisions upon legal points which 
in these days of extended franchise 
have of course lost all their in- 
terest, and are only curious as 
relics of a past age. 

One of the most extraordinary 
contests in 1802 was that for the 
county of Middlesex, when Sir 
Francis Burdett opposed Mr Main- 
waring, the Ministerial candidate. 
I came across a book called ‘The 
Parochial List of the Poll: Mid- 
dlesex Election, 1802,’ which con- 
tains the poll, but no account of 
the proceedings, which, however, 
are briefly given in my ‘Picture 
of Parliament.’ The first day’s 
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poll placed Mr Byng at the head 
of the poll with 1303 votes, whilst 
Mr Mainwaring with 1097 had a 
majority of 398 over Sir Francis, 
who polled 699 votes. This ma- 
jority was maintained and in- 
creased until the tenth day, when 
the poll stood :— 

2925 
2534 
2032 


Byng 
Mainwaring . 
Burdett 


In addressing the electors after 
the close of this day’s poll, Sir 
Francis Burdett called attention 
to the case of “‘a girl of thirteen 
years of age, who had accidentally 
kicked some mortar off the roof 
of a house, which had fallen upon 
Mr Mainwaring’s carriage. <A 
party of Bow Street officers im- 
mediately rushed into the house, 
dragged the poor child out, and 
took her to Bow Street, where, 
after an examination, she was 
ordered to be committed, and, but 
for the humanity of some gentle- 
men who bailed her, would have 
been sent to gaol.” “In this 
strain,” says my book, “Sir 
Francis proceeded at some length,” 
and either by this appeal or by 
some other means certainly suc- 
ceeded in turning the tide, which 
seemed to have set in against him. 
For on the fifteenth day the poll 
was closed, and the result declared 
to be— 

3848 
3207 
2936 


Byng 
Burdett 
Mainwaring . 


—a majority of 271 for Sir Francis 


Burdett. Mr Mainwaring had 
1354 and Sir Francis 1023 plump- 
ers; but perhaps the most curious 
thing disclosed by the poll-book 
is that Sir Francis obtained his 
majority not in Westminster or 
the districts of London proper, 
but entirely in the Isleworth Hun- 
dred, where he polled 114 plump- 
ers, and a total of 423 to Mr 
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Mainwaring’s 98 votes. The elec. 
tion of Sir Francis was hailed as 
a great political triumph ; but, like 
other victories of the same kind, 
it will be seen that its effects were 
not permanent. 

This Parliament was the first 
elected after the passing of the 
Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, and it was dissolved in 
1806. I have the ‘ History of the 
Westminster and Middlesex Elec- 
tions,’ a thick octavo volume, with 
a coloured caricature by way of 
frontispiece, being a “ view of the 
Hustings in Covent Garden.” This 
book gives “the addresses of the 
respective candidates, as well as 
the speeches of their friends, both 
on the hustings and at public 
meetings, and also of the numerous 
advertisements, letters, hand-bills, 
songs, &c. &c., which made their 
appearance during the said elec- 
tions.” Some of these are very 
funny, but they are too long for 
quotation. Sir 8. Hood, Mr 
Sheridan, and Mr Paull were the 
Westminster candidates, the con- 
test being between the two latter. 
Sir Francis Burdett proposed Paull 
on the hustings, and Mr Sheridan’s 
acceptance of office was made the 
ground of a furious opposition to 
him. Here is one placard, for 
example :— 


“TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
On TuESDAY, THE 11TH Nov. 1806, 
At the Hustings in Covent Garden, 
The UNREDEEMED PLEDGES of 
The Rt. Hon. R. Brinsley Sheridan, 
Treasury of the Navy, &e. 
Pawned previous to his coming into 
Power ;” &c. &e. 


On the first day’s poll Mr Paull 
was ahead of both the other can- 
didates ; and although Sir Samuel 
Hood passed him on the fifth day, 
he continued to be second on the 
poll until the eleventh day, when 
Mr Sheridan passed him, and at 
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the close of the poll on the fif- 
teenth day the numbers were— 


5478 
1758 
1481 


Hood 

Sheridan 

Paull 
—giving Mr Sheridan a majority 
of 277 over Mr Paull, the latter 
consoling himself with the fact of 
having had 3077 “ plumpers.” The 
book gives an account of the chair- 
ing of the two members, and also 
chronicles the fact that the un- 
successful candidate was “ drawn 
home in triumph by the populace.” 
The members dined with their 
friends at the ‘‘Thatched House 
Tavern,” whilst Mr Paull had 
a similar entertainment at the 
“Qrown and Anchor Tavern,” a 
full report of both which meetings 
is given. There is only one epi- 
gram which may perhaps deserve 


quoting, which runs as follows :— 


‘‘ Sir Samuel, some men say, is mighty 
good : 

But we can wear our cloaks without a 
Hood.” 


The history of the Middlesex 
election is no less interesting than 
that of Westminster. Sir Francis 
Burdett had not long enjoyed his 
triumph over Mr Mainwaring in 
1802. He was unseated on peti- 
tion, and beaten at a new election 
by Mr Mainwaring’s son. He 
again came forward in 1806, and 
at a meeting held at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern onthe 31st October, 
Mr Mellish was brought out to op- 
pose him. One of the speeches 
delivered at this meeting gives a 
clue to the Isleworth majority in 
1802. ‘The next means that the 
faction took,” said the speaker, 
“to secure their object, was by 
bribery and corruption; to pro- 
cure a number of persons who 
were not freeholders to come up 
and vote as freeholders. Besides 
the great manufacture at Isleworth 
for colowrable freeholders, the whole 
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county was turned into a great 
workshop, where every journey- 
man shoemaker or mechanic that 
was ready to take his bribe was 
manufactured into a voter.” Sir 
Francis, however, had his worst 
enemy in the extreme nature of 
the principles which he avowed. 
Mr Byng refused to coalesce with 
him; Mr Whitbread wrote to 
withdraw his support, and to ob- 
ject to some of the views which 
he had expressed ; and it soon ap- 
peared that he had lost the confi- 
dence of all but the most extreme 
of Radical politicians. The pro- 
ceedings at the nomination were 
lively, and “the show of hands 
was decidedly in favour of Sir 
Francis Burdett ;” but there ended 
his success. After sixteen days’ 
polling the numbers were— 


Mellish . 3213 
Byng 2304 
Burdett 1197 


Major Cartwright took Mr Whit- 
bread to task for his damaging let- 
ter, and the correspondence be- 
tween these two gentlemen con- 
cludes the interesting volume which 
records the incidents of those two 
contests. It is curious to call to 
mind the fact that Sir Francis 
Burdett, the ultra-Radical of 1806, 
entirely altered his opinions in 
later life, and sat first for West- 
minster and then for Wiltshire 
from 1837 until 1844 as a staunch 
Conservative, in which political 
faith he died in the latter year. 

My next noticeable book connec- 
ted with the dissolution of 1806 is 
the Norfolk poll-book for that year. 
Sir Jacob Astley announced his 
retirement, and Colonel Wodehouse 
again entered the field. Mr Coke 
again stood, and Mr Windham 
came forward, strongly supported 
by the influence of ‘the Govern- 
ment. These two candidates co- 
alesced, and were again too strong 
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for their opponent. The latter in- 
deed polled 2529 plumpers, but the 
splits between Coke and Windham 
were 3434, and the total numbers 
on the gross poll were— 
Coke 
Windham 
Wodehouse 


This was a victory for the 
“ United Administration” (which 
had been remodelled under Lord 
Grenville, after Mr Fox’s death in 
September 1806), and a personal 
triumph to Mr Windham, which 
may have reconciled him to his 
defeat at Norwich in 1802. More- 
over, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the defeat of his former op- 
ponents in that city ; for Mr Alder- 
man Patteson, of Norwich, taking 
advantage of the wish expressed by 
some of the electors to be repre- 
sented by one of their own citizens, 
started against Fellowes and Smith, 
and came in by a majority of 360 
over Fellowes, who polled 1370, 
and Smith (who withdrew in his 
favour on the last day) 1333 votes. 
The only other poll-book of much 
interest which I have of this elec- 
tion is that of Liverpool, where a 
severe contest took place. The 
popular favourite at the previous 
elections, General Banastre Tarle- 
ton, had contrived to damage his 
popularity to a great extent. He 
was accused of having deserted Mr 
Fox for Mr Pitt, and even of hav- 
ing solicited a place from the latter. 
Accordingly, Mr William Roscoe 
was brought forward as an inde- 
pendent candidate, and the “ His- 
tory of the Election,” together w‘th 
*the poll, is told in two pamphlets 
which I have, bound together with 
the accounts of some of the pre- 
vious Liverpool elections. Lord 
Sefton and Lord Stanley seem to 
have taken a great interest in this 
election, and to have actively ex- 
erted themselves for Roscoe. Both 


1118 
3722 


3365 
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were freemen of Liverpool, and the 
latter voted for Roscoe and Gas. 
coyne, whilst the former gave his 
undivided support to Roscoe, who 
announced and boasted of this sup. 
port in one of his hustings speeches, 
Here is one of the advertisements 
which appeared :— 


" Ww 4S immediately, 6 or 700 

Independent Freemen for the 
approaching General election, who 
will be liberally rewarded with fair 
promises, great professions, ard a 
suitable quantity of fine new frothy 
Nottingham ale.” : 


This is apparently aimed at those 
who, for reasons of their own, were 
determined to have a contest ; and 
somebody must certainly have 
benefited by it, if it be true, as 
we are told, that during its progress 
Gen. Gascoyne’s friends expend- 
ed about £3000, Gen. Tarleton’s 
about £4000, and Mr Roscoe’s 
between £11,000 and £12,000. 
The result may be easily imagined. 
Up to the close of the poll on the 
fifth day, General Tarleton held 
his own, the numbers being— 
1037 
890 
837 
But the peers, the mob, and the 
money were too much for him, and 
on the seventh day Gascoyne and 
Roscoe were declared duly elected, 
the poll being— 


Gascoyne 
Tarleton 
Roscoe . 


1151 
1138 
986 


Roscoe . 
Gascoyne 
Tarleton 


The two accounts of this election 
are written, one on each side, and 
are amusing enough, the squibs 
being rather above the average, 
although, of course, many of their 
points were founded upon local 
circumstances which have now 
passed out of memory. The most 
amusing part of the whole affair, 
however, is to be found in the 
sequel of the election. Mr Roscoe, 
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says the account written on his 
side, obtained great popularity, 
and was exalted as a triumphant 
hero; but although the Parlia- 
ment lasted less than six months, 
the Liverpool people entirely 
changed their opinion of his 
merits in that brief space of time, 
and at the election in May 1807, 
General Tarleton regained his seat, 
being at the head of the poll with 
1461 votes, General Gascoyne poll- 
ing 1277, and Mr Roscoe only 
379, a melancholy “ come-down ” 
from his position in the previous 
year. 

There is no 1806 poll-book for 
Kent, but it may be noted that the 
same candidates again stood ; but 
as Knatchbull and Honywood were 
too much afraid of each other to 
venture to help Geary, the latter, 
after a short poll, found himself 
with only 826 votes against 1854 
and 1852 for the two others, and 
consequently gave up the struggle. 
The king having dismissed his 
Ministers upon differences arising 
from “the Catholic question” at 
the end of March 1807, the new 
Government, with the Duke of 
Portland at its head, sought to 
strengthen itself by another dis- 
solution. This general election is 
that which witnessed the famous 
struggle in Yorkshire between Wil- 
berforce, Milton, and Lascelles, at 
which the two former were re- 
turned, and which is said to have 
cost a fabulous sum to the houses 
of Fitzwilliam and Lascelles. One 
would have expected a large quan- 
tity of election literature in such 
a contest, but I have only the 
bare poll-book and brief account 
of the nomination. Wilberforce, 
who headed the poll with 11,806 
votes, had 8880 split with Las- 
celles, and 1753 with Milton. Lord 
Lascelles had 1808 plumpers, and 
Lord Milton no less than 9049. 
His victory was gained in the 
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West Riding, where he had over 
1500 majority—more than enough 
to counteract Lord Lascelles’s ma- 


jority in the other two Ridings. 


I have the 1807 poll-books of Lin- 
colnshire and Beverley, in both of 
which there were contests, but 
Lincolnshire is the only one which 
gives any account of proceedings. 
Mr Chaplin, the former member, 
the Hon. C. A. Pelham, and 
Colonel Ellison were the candi- 
dates, and most of the leading 
men of the county appear to have 
attended the nomination and ad- 
dressed the freeholders. Chaplin 
and Ellison obtained the show of 
hands; but at the close of the 
third day’s poll the latter was 
beaten, and retired, the poll being— 


1589 
1162 
944 


Chaplin . 
Pelham . 
Ellison . 


It is difficult to discover any 
great difference of opinion between 
the three candidates, and the prin- 
cipal theme of discourse among 
themselves and their supporters 
seems to have been the Coronation 
Oath, and the resolute determina- 
tion of everybody to uphold and 
maintain “the King, the Protestant 
religion, and the Constitution.” I 
have not the poll-book but the his- 
tory of the Westminster election 
of May 1807, at which Sir Francis 
Burdett, who had proposed Mr 
Paull in the previous November, 
now pushed that gentleman aside, 
and consented to stand himself. 
Lord Cochrane also came forward, 
and Mr Elliott, a brewer, and Mr 
Sheridan was also nominated. On 
the third day’s poll, Elliott was 
ahead with 270 votes, Cochrane 
second with 226, Burdett third 
with 213, and Sheridan fourth with 
only 58. Mr Sheridan daily at- 
tended the hustings and addressed 
the people, but had no longer the 
influences at work on his behalf 
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which had served him so well in 
1806. Sir Francis Burdett soon 
passed Lord Cochrane on the poll ; 
and on the fifth day, Mr Elliott, 
being nearly 900 behind Lord Coch- 
rane, retired from the contest. Mr 
Sheridan, however, fought on, and 
in the last three days, polled 1549 
votes against 758 recorded for 
Lord Cochrane, or more than two 
to one. But the effort was made 
too late, and the final state of the 
poll was declared to be— 


5134 
3708 
2645 


2137 


Burdett 

Cochrane 
Sheridan 
Elliott . 


Mr Sheridan received 592 plump- 
ers. The friends of Sir F. Burdett 


published a balance-sheet after the 
election, showing £1215, 14s. 3d. 
had been subscribed for his election, 
and that the whole expenditure 
had been £1296, 2s. 6d., includ- 
ing £365, 18s. classed under the 


heading, ‘‘ Expenses of chairing Sir 
Francis Burdett and celebrating 
the triumph of Westminster, 29th 
June.” 

The next general election was 
in 1812, on Lord Liverpool’s acces- 
sion to office. The most in- 
teresting book regarding this dis- 
solution which I possess is a small 
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volume, entitled ‘An Impartial Col. 
lection of Addresses, Songs, Squibs, 
&c., published during the Election 
for the Borough of Liverpool, 1812. 
Our old friends General Tarleton 
and Gascoyne appeared again as 
candidates, but the popularity of 
the former had gone the same 
way as that of Mr Roscoe. He 
complained bitterly that he was 
slandered and misrepresented ; but 
the tide had set in against him, 
and he was probably not assisted 
by a report that certain bills of the 
last election had been left unpaid. 
However this may be, General 
Tarleton seems very soon to have 
perceived that his cause was lost, 
and issued an address in which 
he practically withdrew. But that 
which gave the principal interest 
to this contest was the candidature 
of George Canning and Henry 
Brougham. The former and Gas- 
coyne were the Conservative candi- 
dates, Mr Broughamand Mr Creery 
the Radical nominees, strongly sup- 
ported by Mr Roscoe and his 
friends. The ‘Impartial Collec- 
tion’ has a vast amount of election 
literature, not always of the most 
refined character, but sometimes 
amusing. Here is one with refer- 
ence to the grounds of attack upon 
Mr Canning :— 


‘*Two PAUPERS. 


‘* George Dykes is a Pauper. 
George Dykes has lost his vote. 

George Canning is also a Pauper. 
George Canning shall lose his election. 


The squibs issued on the Gov- 
ernment side were in no degree 
inferior to those of the Opposition : 
one which followed the close of 
the poll will serve as a sample :— 
“VESTERDAY died suddenly of 

a violent attack of the Scarlet 
Fever and Blue Devils, a young 
lady, of little constitutional strength, 
named Miss Republican Contest : she 


Why !—Because he has been pensioned by his Parish. 
Why !—Because he is a Parish Pauper. 

Why !—Because he is pensioned by his Country. 
Why !—Because he is a State Pauper. 


Amen!” 


was conceived in Utopia, or as some 
say, like Minerva, in the brain of Mr 
Roscoe. She was the daughter of 
Arrogance and Folly, her nurses were 
Pertinacity and Corruption; she has 
left two dear sisters, Reform and 
Revolution, to deplore her loss: she 
was rather a marred child, being too 
much inclined to popular Cry. The 
scarlet fever attacked her on Thurs- 
day the 7th: at different periods of 
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the attack her eyes became black and 
her nose bloody; she took daily air- 
ings in Lord Sefton’s Barouche ; at 
last the pressure was so severe in her 
Poll, that it terminated her existence 
at 12 o’clock yesterday,” &c., &e. 


Mr Canning headed the poll 
with 1634 votes, General Gascoyne 
was next with 1532, whilst Mr 
Brougham had but 1131 and Mr 
Creery 1068. 

There was a by-election for the 
city of Durham in 1813, which is 
chronicled very fully in the poll- 
book which I have. On the death 
of Sir Henry Vane Tempest, mem- 
ber for the county, Mr Lambton 
was returned in his place with- 
out opposition, and his kinsman, 
member for the city, vacated 
his seat in compliance with a 
pledge given at his election, thus 
causing a vacancy in the city 
representation. Upon this Mr 
George Allan at once offered him- 
self as a candidate, in an address 
in which he stated that he did 
“not see the necessity for parlia- 
mentary reform,” and declared his 
opinion “that the present claims 
of the Roman Catholics are dan- 
gerous and unconstitutional to a 
high degree.” Mr Michael Angelo 
Taylor, after coquetting with the 
seat for a few days, declined to 
stand, and Mr R. 8. Gowland then 
declared himself a candidate, but 
after a canvass which he declared 
to have been successful, withdrew 
on the grounds of expense. It is 
probable there were other grounds. 
Mr Gowland had referred to the 
“glorious struggle” made by his 
father; and an opponent, writing 
under the signature “Plain 
Truth,” pointed out that this 
“glorious struggle,” when Mr 
Gowland and General Lambton 
were candidates, had consisted in 
the action of the mayor and cor- 
poration, who, finding General 
Lambton in a majority of 192, 
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had created 215 “occasional free- 
men,” by which they swamped 
that majority and returned Mr 
Gowland, althoygh he lost his seat 
on petition. From whatever cause 
it may have been, Mr Gowland 
retired at the last moment, and 
Mr Allan’s friends confidently ex- 
pected a “walk over.” This, how- 
ever, was not to be the case. Mr 
George Baker came forward as an 
independent candidate, and a des- 
perate contest commenced, which 
lasted nine days, and resulted in 
Mr Allan’s election by 440 to 360 
votes. The Catholic question 
seems to have had something to 
do with the result, the cry of “ No 
Popery ” being freely used against 
Mr Baker. There are a number 
of political squibs, but none of any 
remarkable merit. 

A by-election took place in Nor- 
folk, upon the death of Sir Jacob 
Astley in 1817. It seems that 
early in April a county meeting 
was called in Norfolk, upon the 
request of a number of Whig 
noblemen and gentlemen, at which 
resolutions were passed, congratu- 
lating the Prince Regent on his 
“escape from the late atrocious 
attack upon his person,” and pray- 
ing him “to dismiss from his 
Presence and Councils those ad- 
visers, who by their conduct have 
proved themselves to be alike 
enemies to the Throne and to tue 
People.” Amongst the signatures 
to the requisition for this meeting 
was that of Mr E. Roger Pratt, 
whilst the resolution against the 
Ministers was opposed at the meet- 
ing by Mr Edmund Wodehouse 
and others, but without effect. 
A few days after this meeting 
a counter-declaration appeared, 
signed by 810 persons, condemning 
the resolution against Ministers, 
and deploring the “active prom- 
ulgation of wild and visionary 
doctrines” and “the delusive doc- 
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trines of seditious demagogues,” 
by which the people were misled. 
This declaration was signed by all 
the leading politicians on the Tory 
side. Before the end of the month 
Sir Jacob Astley’s death was made 
known, and Messrs Pratt and 
Wodehouse were chosen as the 
champions of the two parties to 
the above declarations. We are 
told that pink and purple were Mr 
Wodehouse’s colours, and green the 
colour for Mr Pratt. Mr Coke’s 
great influence was actively exerted 
for the latter, but at the close of the 
fifth day’s poll Wodehouse was de- 
clared victorious by 3896 to 3321 
votes. Sir Jacob Astley’s son was 
not of age at the time of this con- 
test, and Mr Pratt was his uncle, 
whence the squib which I find 
annexed to the account— 

** Nunky himself, to stop a gap, 

Now stands by Coke’s desire ; 

But when the Boy can forward step, 
Then Nunky must retire ! 

So pray what means this County Rout ?, 
Just nothing, as I take it, 

But to put Nunky in and out 

To stop a gap and make it. 
Freeholders, can you think it proper 
To be consigned to Coke’s gap-stopper ? 
And when no more he would employ 
The old gap-stopper, take the Boy ? 

If so, to me ’tis plain enough 

You are, for Slaves, quite proper stuff.” 


Of the dissolution of 1818 I have 
the poll-books for the counties of 
Wilts, Huntingdon, and Lincoln- 
shire, and for the towns of Not- 
tingham and Cambridge. The 
Wilts contest is chronicled in a 
large octavo volume, bearing the 
title of ‘ Kaleidoscopiana Wilton- 
iensa ; or, a Literary, Political, and 
Moral View of the County of Wilts 
during the Contested Election for 
its Representation, in June 1818, 
between Paul Methuen, Esq., 
William Long Wellesley, Esq., 
and John Bennett, Esq.,” &c. Con- 
taining the whole of the advertise- 
ments, letters, speeches, squibs, 
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and songs. ‘By an Observer.” 
These publications were very 
numerous, and contained a great 
many personalities of a more or 
less amusing character. Here is 
an example :— 
= fate nee immediately, by the 
Chairman of Mr Wellesley’s 
Committee, a new Dictionary; the 
more abusive epithets and genteel 
words for conveying falsehoods to the 
People the better. N.8.—It must be 
bound in ass’s skin, edged with brass. 
Price no object.” 


There were great complaints on 
the part of Mr Bennett and his 
friends of intimidation throughout 
the county, and of the manner in 
which his supporters were pre- 
vented by the mob in Wellesley’s 
interest from coming to the poll— 
their carriages broken and them- 
selves beaten. On the other hand, 
Mr Wellesley’s backers were not 
slow in imputing various evil deeds 
to their opponents, and they made 
much capital out of the defeat of 
“Tom Calley” for Cricklade, that 
gentleman being a strenuous sup- 
porter of Mr Bennett. The latter 
lost his election, Methuen heading 
the poll with 2822 votes, and Mr 
Wellesley taking the second place 
with 2009 to 1572. But on 
Methuen’s vacating his seat in 
1819, Mr Bennett beat Sir J. D. 
Astley in a fifteen days’ contest, 
and was never again ousted. I 
have the poll-book of the 1819 
election, at which the numbers 
were 2436 to 2270 votes. 

In the election of 1818 there 
seems to have been no coalition. 
The plumpers given were—for 
Mr Bennett 452, Wellesley 416, 
Methuen 201; whilst 1547 votes 
were split between Methuen and 
Wellesley, 1074 between Methuen 
and Bennett, and 46 between 
Wellesley and Bennett. The 
Lincolnshire poll-book contains a 
full account of the proceedings at 
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the nomination. Mr Pelham and 
Mr Chaplin had been the members, 
and Sir Robert Heron opposed the 
latter as an “ Independent candi- 
date,” and complained that Mr 
Pelham’s “neutrality” had given 
Chaplin a great advantage. Prob- 
ably it would have been much to 
the benefit of Sir R. Heron if Mr 
Pelham had coalesced with him ; 
but as it was, ‘“ Independence” 
failed to carry the day. Sir Robert 
Heron polled 2627 votes (of which 
861 were plumpers), Mr Pelham 
3685, and Mr Chaplin 3067. Mr 
Chaplin polled 634, and Mr Pel- 
ham 309 plumpers. Of the Hunt- 
ingdonshire election I have only 
the poll-book. Mr Wells was 
nominated without his consent, 
and polled 466 votes against 978 
recorded for Lord Frederick Mon- 
tague, and 837 for Mr Fellowes. 
Of the 466 there were 320 plump- 
ers. The Nottingham election 
lasted ten days, and was closely 
contested between Lord Rancliffe 
(Whig) and Mr Thomas Assheton 
Smith (Tory)—the seat of Mr 
Birch (Whig) being unassailed. 
On the sixth day Lord Rancliffe 
was 239 ahead of his opponent ; 
but the two next days materially 
diminished this majority, and at 
the close of the poll it had been re- 
duced to 24, the numbers being— 
2228 

1863 

1839 


Birch 
tancliffe 
Smith 


At a dinner given after the 
chairing, Lord Rancliffe declared 
that much influence had been 
used against him, and proceeded 
to say: “I know of the case of 
a man who wanted a cow for his 
vote. He went to the Blue gentle- 
men, and bargained to have a cow: 
they promised him one. He gave 
them his vote, and when the elec- 
tion was over they performed their 
promise—they gave him a ginger- 
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bread cow/” T have no squibs or 
songs relating to this election, 
nor to that of the town of Cam- 
bridge, which was an effort on the 
part of Mr Adeane to obtain for 
the Whigs a share in the repre- 
sentation. In this effort he was 
not successful, polling but 56 votes 
against 76 recorded for each of 
his opponents, General Finch and 
General Manners. Mr Adeane 
made a speech after the election, 
in which he referred to the creation 
of “honorary freemen,” and con- 
gratulated himself upon having 
made such a good poll against 
“ gigantic influence.” 

The only other poll-book of 1819 
in my possession is that of Shrews- 
bury, which is chiefly remarkable 
for its preface, emanating from 
“the committee who have vainly 
endeavoured to rescue this borough 
from the reproach of being equally 
regardless of character with the 
most vena! of those which have 
been, and which are, cited for their 
notorious corruption.” The can- 
didates were Mr Mytton and Mr 
Panton Corbett—the former polled 
384, and the latter 287 votes. 
Our committee assure us that they 
* will pass over the brutal violence 
exhibited—the difficulty of forcing 
a passage to the poll-bar,—these 
are but passing evils, and they 
have passed, however materially 
they assisted in increasing Mr 
Mytton’s majority.” Their great 
complaint is that “not charac- 
ter, but upwards of 200 bought 
votes, secured. a majority ;” and 
they politely assure Mr Mytton, 
that if in the future he should 
‘continue the same courses which 
have compelled him to purchase 
his seat at a price little less than 
£7000, he will find his fortune 
totally unequal to support the 
expense.” The committee seem 
to have had a very bad opinion 
of their fellow-townsmen, and we 
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can only hope that they were 
mistaken. 

I have three poll-books of 1820, 
—Newcastle, Ipswich, and Sussex, 
—of which the last only appears 
to deserve notice. It occupied 
nine days, and the handsome 
volume, “ calf gilt,” which I pos- 
sess, gives an account of it, with 
“the addresses, compositions, 
speeches,” «c., and the poll-book. 
It is dedicated to the High Sher- 
iff, Mr Campion, and is really an 
interesting volume. Sir Godfrey 
Webster had been the Whig mem- 
ber, and upon the death of the 
king, which at that time necessi- 
tated a dissolution of Parliament, 
he published an address, in the last 
paragraph of which he alluded to 
the possibility of a contest, and 
declared that “no inducement of 
any kind whatsoever shall lead me 
to withhold or withdraw from this 
contest (if it occur), so long as one 
freeholder of the county shall be 
found willing to give his suffrage.” 
Upon the issue of this address 
there shortly followed one from 
Mr E. J. Curteis, declaring him- 
self “wholly unconnected with 
party,” but that “the bills lately 
passed by Parliament for the sup- 
pression of blasphemy and sedition 
had his full approbation,” con- 
trary to the “avowed sentiments 
of Sir G. Webster.” The latter, 
in his first address, had alluded 
to these as “despotic bills,” and 
had said that he should “ ever re- 
flect with pride and satisfaction” 
that he was “one of the minority 
in the hard struggle for the cause 
of liberty during their passage 
through Parliament ; and that by 
the jealous care and indefatigable 
attention of those who so anxiously 
watched their course, much of the 
poison was extracted, though the 
sharpness of the fangs remained.” 
Now, however, on the appearance 
of Mr Curteis’s address, he imme- 


diately published another, in which 
he said that Mr Curteis “ feels 
only in common with the whole 
country, when he expresses his 
approbation of the bills for the 
better prevention of blasphemous 
publications,” — and added, “No 
man concurs with him more cor- 
dially on that point than myself; 
it is therefore rather harsh and 
uncandid to style me an avowed 
opposer of that which passed into 
law without any opposition (unless 
a few verbal amendments can be so 
called), and which, under any cir- 
cumstances, I should not have op- 
posed.” It is fair to say that Sir 
Godfrey afterwards explained that 
he drew the distinction between 
“blasphemous publications” and 
“seditious libels,” and that he 
had agreed with Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh, woo had asked Government 
to divile their bill. But the first 
and second of Sir Godfrey’s ad- 
dresses still appeared contradic- 
tory; and meanwhile the Tory 
sitting member, Mr Burrell, an- 
nounced his intention of seeking 
re-election. A few days after, a 
coalition between Burrell and Cur- 
teis was avowed. On the 6th 
March appeared an address from 
Mr Charles Compton Cavendish, 
announcing his intention to come 
forward in opposition to the coali- 
tion ; and on the 12th, Sir Godfrey 
Webster announced his withdrawal 
in favour of Cavendish. Then 
commenced a desperate contest. 
Of course Sir Godfrey was ac- 
cused of “base desertion,” and a 
torrent of wrath and derision was 
poured upon him. On the other 
hand, the cry was raised of the 
independence of the county, and 
the coalition was vehemently at- 
tacked by one side and defended 
by the other. On the 13th March 
was the nomination at Chichester, 
at which the three candidates were 
duly proposed; and Sir Godfrey 
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Webster stated that “when he 
found a purse was made up by 
Honourables, Right Honourables, 
and Nobles to drive him from the 
field, he then found it a matter of 
prudence on his part to recede 
from so unequal a contest, and to 
leave it in the hands of those 
better able to cope with their 
coalesced purse.” The chief event, 
however, of the day, was the ap- 
pearance upon the platform of Mr 
Huskisson, who delivered a long 
and able speech in favour of the 
coalition candidates. Burrell and 
Cavendish had the show of hands, 
and a poll was demanded by Cur- 
teis. One of the many squibs ran 
as follows :-— 


“* FREEHOLDERS ! 
Remember that Mr Curteis has pub- 
licly declared that all who supported 
Mr Cavendish were aiders and abettors 
of Blasphemy, Treason, and Sedition. 

O what a Cur-’tis!” 


The publications on the other 


One 


side were equally numerous. 
ran thus :-— 


“THE Youne WuHic. 


“Tf the Young Whig who. suddenly 
left B-rlington House on the 6th inst. 
will return to his disconsolate Parent, 
he will be kindly received, and his 
imprudent conduct forgiven.——He 
had on, when he left home, a dark- 
brown greatcoat with velvet collar, 
black coat and waistcoat, dark loose 
pantaloons, and half-boots. He was 
last heard of at Chichester, where he 
showed strong symptoms of a dis- 
ordered intellect, pretending to be a 
candidate to represent the County, 
and, by his strange conduct, attract- 
ing crowds of people, principally of 
the very lowest order, whom he enter- 
tained at a very considerable expense. 
——The Young Whig has many pecu- 
liarities, but the most striking of them 
is, that he never speaks for himself.” 


The battle was well fought. Cav- 
endish obtained 1579 plumpers, 
and was ahead on the Chichester, 
Bramber, and Lewes districts ; but 
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in Hastings, Pevensey, and Arun- 
del he was behind, and 2138 votes 
split between Burrell and Curteis 
showed the strength of “ the coali- 
tion.” The poll at its close was— 


2420 
2258 
1867 


surrell . 
Curteis . 
Cavendish 


The “Account” tells us that “ from 
every inquiry we have been able to 
make, the expenses of this contest 
were from £50,000 to £60,000!” 

I have the poll-books of two 
by-elections before the next disso- 
lution, both of which are deserving 
of notice. The first is for King’s 
Lynn, where a vacancy was caused 
by the death of the Earl of Orford, 
and the consequent elevation of 
his son, Lord Walpole, to the 
peerage. The borough had for 
many years returned a Walpole 
for one of its members, and Sir 
Martin Folkes had sat for over 
thirty years, until his death in 
1821. His son, Sir William, hav- 
ing then come forward, found that 
he had been forestalled by the 
Marquis of Titchfield, who had 
apparently secured the Walpole 
interest. He therefore retired, 
but came forward upon the pres- 
ent vacancy, and from the account 
given by the poll-book, seems to 
have been the popular candidate. 
Another Walpole, however, was to 
the fore, and Sir William had to 
fight for ‘“‘ the independence of the 
borough.” There was a lively 
scene at the nomination between 
the blue (Folkes) and orange (Wal- 
pole) partisans: the town-clerk ° 
had his gown torn from his back, 
and “a violent tumult took place.” 
This was renewed at the poll, when 
a body of rioters attacked and de- 
molished “the side of the booth 
set apart for the voters in the 
Walpole interest, piled the broken 
boards in the centre of the mar- 
ket-place, and, tying an orange- 
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coloured cockade on the highest 
plank, set fire to the pile, which 
was speedily consumed.” They 
then destroyed ‘‘a very large ex- 
pensive flag” which hung from 
Walpole’s inn, and burned a num- 
ber of windows, so that the mayor 
adjourned the poll, and sent for a 
troop of cavalry. Next day many 
special constables were sworn in, 
the leader of the rioters, one 
“ whiteheaded Tom,” was captured, 
and the poll proceeded. The mob, 
however, rescued their leader ; 
hoisted him on a board, carried 
him in triumph to the hustings, 
and chaired him, “ amidst the 
most tumultuous cheerings of his 
friends.” Then the Riot Act was 
read, a troop of dragoons appeared, 
and order was restored—although, 
says my account, “the almost cer- 
tainty that Sir William would lose 
his election, appeared to occasion 
a general gloom.” This was in- 
deed the result, the Hon. John 
Walpole polling 156 to 92 votes 
recorded for Sir William Folkes. 
** Neither Colonel Walpole nor his 
friends could obtain a moment’s 
audience ” after the close of the 
poll, and those who spoke on the 
other side complained bitterly of 
the “Government influence which 
had been used.” In his postscript 
the writer of the “ Account” says 
thatduring the election many squibs 
appeared ; but that “ though there 
were none remarkable for wit, yet 
many teemed with gross personal- 
ity and vulgar scurrility,” so that 
he “unhesitatingly declined” to 
‘ publish them. This was not the 
case with the compiler of the his- 
tory of the other by-election which 
I have to chronicle—namely, that 
for the county of Lincolnshire, 
caused by the death of Lord 
Yarborough, and the consequent 
elevation of Mr Pelham to the 
peerage. Sir Robert Heron of 
Stubton at once announced his 


candidature, but as promptly with. 
drew it, when he found that the 
Pelham interest was to be given 
to Sir William Amcotts Ingilby, 
Then commenced a most curious 
contest. Certain gentlemen, pro- 
fessing themselves friends to the 
independence of the county, de. 
termined to nominate Sir John 
Thorold of Syston. That gentle 
man declined to stand, and actu- 
ally promised—and gave—his vote 
to Ingilby ; but intimated that, if 
elected, he should feel bound to 
serve. Thereupon his supporters 
determined upon a poll; but the 
most extraordinary part of the 
whole affair was that, whilst Sir 
John was a Tory, the leading men 
among those who brought him 
forward were quite of opposite 
opinions. Sir R. Heron, who 
voted for him, was a Whig, whilst 
Colonel Johnson and “Sam Wells” 
were Radicals. The latter was an 
attorney, who hailed from Hunt- 
ingdon, and who was distinguished 
by the fact that Providence had 
omitted the nose in the formation 
cf his face. This, and his differ- 
ence with Sir John upon poli- 
tics, gave occasion for the fol- 
lowing squib :— 
‘*Sir John of Syston, and Sam Wells, 
his friend, 
Distract poor Lincolnshire from end to 
end : 
What can we think of these opposing 
foes ? 
One wants the Ayes—the other wants 
the Noes !” 
These lines were read by Sir Wil- 
liam Ingilby upon the hustings, 
and Colonel Johnson next day read 
the following reply :— 
“‘°Tis Will from Yorkshire, and the 
Peer, his friend, 
Distract poor Lincolnshire from end 
to end: 
They sought the poll,—but yet Sir 
Willy knows 
He’d give his eyes and ears this poll 
to close !” 
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Sir William Ingilby had con- 
siderable property in Lincolnshire, 
but lived at Ripley Castle in York- 
shire, which was made the founda- 
tion of raising a great cry against 
him as astranger. Amongst many 
songs and squibs, there was one in 
condemnation of Sir Robert Heron, 
which is rather good. It begins 
thus :— 


Tunr—-‘‘ I’se a Yorkshireman just come 
to Town.” 


‘** Come, freeholders, list to my story, 

For some curious facts you may learn ; 

I sing not of Whig or of Tory, 

But of that Prince of Humbug, Bob 

H-ron. 

who 

rais’d, 

And some half-ruined Radicals plun- 
der'd, 

Then himself as a patriot prais’d, 

And sacked John Tho—ld’s five hun- 
dred. 


He, once a subscription had 


Sing rum ti, &c. 


It is true an address he had made, 


In which his pretensions he sung ill, 

Till Ing-lby came to our aid, 

And drove this shy cock from his dung- 
hill. 

The Whigs his dilemma derided, 

And their int’rest to Ing-Iby gave, 

With whom Milton and Yarborough 
sided, 

ut Heron swore his revenge he would 
have. 

Rum ti, &e. 


He threaten’d he’d give him a dress- 
ing, 

His advertisement cram down his maw ; 

Nay, he’d make him do things most 
distressing, 

But, says he, ‘I must have a cat’s paw: 

Sir John Thor-ld’s a name that stands 
high, 

But T’ll soon bring him down to my 
level ; 

My man John—n shall first raise a cry, 

And then start the Huntingdon devil. 

Rum ti, &c.” 


The whole account of the elec- 
tion is most interesting as a speci- 
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men of the manner in which our 
county elections were carried on 
seventy years since. Every day 
the poll was declared, and Sir 
William Ingilby for himself, and 
Colonel Johnson, as_represent- 
ing Sir John Thorold, appeared 
upon the hustings and delivered 
speeches. The poll was kept open 
ten days, and considering the in- 
fluences combined together against 
Sir John Thorold, and his own 
discouragement of the contest, it 
is marvellous that so many votes 
should have been polled on his 
behalf. He polled 1575 votes, and 
Sir William Ingilby 3816. If the 
cry of “non-residence” and of 
“ dictation” was so powerful in 
1823, one wonders how the result 
would have been affected by the 
easier method of polling, and the 
multiplication of polling-places in 
the present day. Sir William In- 
gilby had other experiences of Lin- 
colnshire in after-days, which will 
be duly chronicled, but none so 
curious as this, which he himself 
termed ‘a contest of so extra- 
ordinary a nature that he could 
scarcely describe it.” If it be true, 
as declared by Colonel Johnson, 
that the freeholders who polled for 
Thorold all attended at their own 
expense, it seems still more extra- 
ordinary. The only other remark 
that may be made is that, out of 
Sir John Thorold’s 1575 votes, no 
fewer than 1019 came from the 
Kesteven Division, wherein In- 
gilby only polled 225 votes. In 
the Holland Division Ingilby polled 
551 to 190, and in the Lindsey 
Division he was in a preponderat- 
ing majority, only 322 votes being 
given to Sir John Thorold out of 
a total of 3298 who came to the 
poll. The balance is made up by 
non-resident votes. 
BRABOURNE. 
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We have the highest respect 
for the advocates of temperance 
reform, and if they are sometimes 
just a shade supersaturated with 
the consciousness of superior vir- 
tue, they are generally good people, 
and wish others to be the same. 
But indications are in the air that 
they may occasionally push their 
zeal beyond the bounds of discre- 
tion, and bring about a reactive 
tendency which may damage the 
cause. It must have taken a 
good deal of provocation to make 
an advanced and popular writer 
of the day pen these words: 
“ A rabid temperance advocate, 
for the same reason, is often 
the poorest of creatures, flourish- 
ing on a single virtue, and quite 
oblivious that his temperance is 
making a worse man of him, and 
not a better.” The force of this 
condemnation by Professor Drum- 
mond, in ‘The Changed Life,’ 
depends on the word “rabid,” 
and we gladly admit that those 
who have joined a crusade against 
one of the worst enemies of the 
human race are usually pene- 
trated with enthusiasm for the 
success of their mission, and do 
their work with all due charity 
and Christian humility. And 
when we consider what the evils 
are which they are trying to over- 
come,—how excess in strong drink 
fills our prisons and lunatic asy- 
lums and hospitals and work- 
houses, and sweeps down body 
and mind into one dark abyss of 
ruin,—we can hardly blame them 
for trying to snap this devil’s 
chain of fascinating indulgence, 
even at the expense of some 
irritation and unpopularity. In 
George Cruikshank’s later days 
his friends used to get occasional 


“rises” out of him by touching 
up his hobby-horse,—“ Will you be 
good enough to pass the wine!” 
would sing out some one from the 
end of the table. ‘“ No!” roared 
the veteran, “I will not pass the 
accursed thing!” Or, it might be, 
“The pleasure of a glass of wine 
with you, Mr Cruikshank.” “I 
will not drink a glass of wine 
with you, but I will be happy to 
eat a cheese-cake with you,” he 
would reply, suiting the action to 
the word. This is consistent and 
manly, and commands our respect, 
and it does not assume those airs 
of superior virtue and pharisaical 
comment which no less strenuous 
advocates of temperance occasion- 
ally assume. When we find min- 
isters of religion gravely meeting 
in official conclave, and ordaining 
that no one who holds brewery 
shares, or makes, gives, sells, or 
uses alcohol in any form, shall 
remain in communion with the 
Church, we may well mourn over 
the “rarity of Christian char- 
ity,” and the tendency which the 
most excellent people occasion- 
ally show to run their excellence 
into impractical and impracticable 
grooves. 

Moderate drinkers might en- 
dure this, and a good deal more 
of the same kind, for these denun- 
ciations are levelled against ex- 
cess, and this they also denounce 
as heartily as the most intemper- 
ate teetotaller that ever worked a 
pump-handle. But when the bat- 
teries of the enemy are turned 
round upon them—when they are 
assured, with an air of complete 
conviction, that their case is little 
better than that of the staggering 
sot ; that degenerations must spoil 
their tissues later—if not sooner; 
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and that they are treading the 
edge of a slippery precipice, down 
which they must inevitably slide, 
—then the time has come to turn 
from their worm-like attitude of 
submission, and give some reason 
for the faith that isin them. We 
should be sorry to say a word that 
could chill the enthusiasm of the 
apostles of total abstinence, or 
lessen the effect which their words 
produce ; but at the same time we 
are bound to look at the other side 
of the shield, and argue in favour 
of our own views: and believing, 
as we do, that a good case can be 
made out for those who “take a 
little wine for their stomachs’ sake,” 
we shall invite them to sit down 
at table with us, and have a quiet 
symposium over one or two of your 
columns. But let us first make 


this frank admission to our tee- 
total friends. 

Imagine, if we can, a kind of 
mitigated millennium, and take up 


our abode for a short time in one 
of its model cities—a sort of 
judicious mixture of Richardson’s 
‘Hygeia’ and the utopian town 
wherein dwelt the dramatis per- 
sone of ‘Looking Backward.’ In 
this peaceful abode of health, 
happiness, and virtue, we allow 
that alcohol would neither be 
needed nor desired. What would 
be the charm of nips of whisky 
or glasses of beer to these arcadian 
villagers, who are neither rich nor 
poor, who have money enough to 
meet their domestic wants, plenty 
of work, abundance of intellectual 
pleasure, and an unclouded old 
age free from care? Why should 
a man who never sees the face of 
tax-gatherer, or smells a bad drain, 
or pays a Christmas bill—whose 
children are provided for by the 
State—who is free from hurry and 
worry, and contentedly lives his 
full hundred years, crave for any- 
thing more stimulating than a dip 
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out of the nearest well? However 
much we should prefer a life of 
this kind—and I strongly suspect 
that some of us would vote for 
continuity in this wicked old 
world, with all its imperfections— 
no one is likely to get the chance 
of trying Utopia, and we must 
make the best we can of our 
present state of existence. 

As an eminent physician re- 
marked, when a stump orator was 
describing the condition of two 
geraniums, one of which was 
watered in the ordinary way, and 
advertised its virtuous principles 
by an exuberant freshness of 
blossom and leaf, whilst the second 
became an involuntary toper, and 
had been dosed with alcohol into 
premature decay,— “ Yes, if I were 
a geranium, I should prefer water. 
But then I am not a geranium.” 
The nearer we can approach to the 
healthy existence of a plant, or 
a wild animal in its prime, the 
more does the necessity for drink 
diminish away to a vanishing-point. 
Children and young people up to 
manhood, under normal constitu- 
tional conditions, are far better 
without any; and the argument 
in favour of its habitual use rests 
on the specialities of the highly 
strung and unnatural mode of life 
which many of us are obliged to 
lead. We must take ourselves as 
we are, artificial products of an 
artificial age, often depressed and 
worried, eating bad food badly 
cooked, breathing bad air, and 
crushed down by money difficul- 
ties. It is at these times, when 
responsibilities are around us, and 
the troubles of the world begin 
to close in over our heads, that a 
cheering glass, in strict moderation 
and at carefully selected times, is 
of real use, and can be defended 
both by physiology and common- 
sense. 

Under what conditions, then, 
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should our prescription be car- 
ried out, and how can we de- 
fend a practice which has raised 
against it such a mass of plausi- 
ble reasoning and respectable sen- 
timent ? 

In the first place, we directly 
traverse the arguments of our 
opponents against moderation, 
because they are founded on a 
total misconception of the physio- 
logical action of alcohol. Complex 
and antagonistic as these often are, 
no Jekylls and Hydes were ever 
more sharply contrasted than two 
sets of people placed at either end 
of the scale. A moderate dose 
has some stimulant effect, and may 
send up the pulse by a few beats, 
and remove the faintness of fatigue. 
Generally and more beneficially, 
however, it soothes and rests, and 
brings consoling quiet into the 
routine of life. But when the 
quantity is increased, we all know 
too well from observation, if not 
from experience, what happens. 
The skin glows; confusing ideas 
flash through the brain, and try 
to make themselves heard in 
thickened and incoherent speech ; 
the gait becomes ataxic, and to 
staggering succeeds paralysis, and 
to excitement comatose sleep, 
which gradually deepens into 
apoplexy and death. What, then, 
are the limits of safety in the use 
of a drug which can thus range 
from a harmless stimulant up to 
a true narcotic poison ? 

How are we to define modera- 
tion? What is one man’s meat 
may be another’s poison, and the 
quantity of wine or spirit which 
can reasonably be allowed to the 
first, may amount to intemperance 
in the second. We are generally 
told that two ounces of alcohol 
or its equivalent .should not be 
exceeded under ordinary circum- 
stances ; but even this may be too 
much for some people, and in a 
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general way we would advise every 
one with sufficient self-restraint to 
regulate his own proper quantity 
for himself. There is no doubt 
that many apparent patterns of 
moderation are really the victims 
of excess in a small way, because 
they sometimes feel depressed after 
meals, or rise in the morning with 
a dry tongue, or a headache, or a 
general sensation of “ seediness,” 
to use their own phrase. Some. 
times it happens that these and 
other dyspeptic troubles so in. 
variably follow anything in the 
way of stimulant that it has to 
be given up altogether; and this 
is just one of those things which 
the sufferer, by reflection and ob- 
servation, and the process of rea- 
soning by exclusion, must diag- 
nose for himself. 

Every one, speaking generally, 
must also choose the kind of 
liquor that suits him best. Doc- 
tors can of course instruct him 
what to do when he is ill, or con- 
valescent, or when they know the 
specialities of his constitution; 
but in nine cases out of ten the 
man himself understands the outs 
and ins of his stomach, and can 
arrange his scheme of solid and 
liquid diet to conciliate his tyrant. 
Thus we find that whilst beer is 
the favourite beverage of many, 
and is specially believed in by the 
working man, it makes some of us 
heavy and unfit for work, and we 
shake our heads sadly when we 
see it on the table. Port wine 
suits most old people, and weakly 
invalids and convalescents, and 
withered children flourish under 
it; but the gouty man knows by 
the pricking of his toes that he is 
safer out of the room when a bottle 
of it is produced. Burgundy is 
the king of wines, and feeds the 
watery blood of the anemic with 
red corpuscles, and stills the crav- 
ing of neuralgic nerves for stimu- 
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lation and support; but it seems 
to fill the veins of the plethoric 
almost to bursting, and sends its 
joyous tingling right down to the 
finger- tips. Champagne, which is 
invaluable to the weak and sink- 
ing, and the very pop of whose 
cork seems to give a fresh start 
to conviviality, sometimes causes 
sleepless nights, and at others 
makes the heart beat uncomfort- 
ably, and irritates the mucous 
membranes. The stronger alco- 
holic wines often cause heartburn 
and headache; and weak spirits 
and water, so much recommended 
by the faculty, are occasionally 
badly borne; and the fine ethers 
and matured saccharine ingredi- 
ents, which give old wines so 
much of their charm, seem ne- 
cessary to communicate the full 
benefit of stimulation to some 
varieties of constitution. Idio- 
syncrasy here plays its usually 
mysterious and unexpected part ; 
and as a man is said to be a fool 
or a physician at forty, we may 
expect him to have made up his 
mind long before that how much he 
should drink, and what, in order 
to keep up that equable balance 
of physiological function which 
goes to make up sound health. 
But we may now give him some 
hints how to drink. In the first 
place, lay this down as a rule to 
which there is hardly any excep- 
tion, that alcohol should only be 
taken with food, and preferably, 
and if possible exclusively, with 
the principal meal of the day, and 
that it should be diluted as far as 
palate and convenience will allow. 
The reason of this being, that the 
destructive influence of strong 
drink on the tissues is purely 
physical, and the intimate struc- 
ture of some of our organs is 
hardened and compressed, much in 
the same way as the anatomical 
preparations which furnish the 
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shelves of our museums. But in 
order to carry this out effectually, 
not only is prolonged immersion 
and soaking required, but the fluid 
itself must be strongly impregnated 
with spirit. It is worse than ab- 
surd to compare a piece of dead 
tissue suspended in pure alcohol 
with a corresponding bit of our 
own living body ; for not only are 
the principles of vitality and ner- 
vous function elements which the 
labelled jar does not contain, but 
the rapid torrent of the circula- 
tion whirls the blood swiftly round 
from artery to vein, and the soak 
and contact at any given spot 
must be momentary and transient. 
But, in addition to this, the actual 
proportion of spirit to the total 
mass of the blood must be 


trivial under ordinary conditions 
of moderation, and the blood as it 
sweeps round on its ceaseless flow 
deposits at various points of con- 
tact sundry constituent parts of 
the spirit which it contains. Thus, 


oxidation goes on through the 
lungs and the skin; and the liver 
and kidneys, in their turn, may 
take part in converting alcohol 
into other things, which account 
for its almost total disappearance, 
and which entitles it, as we shall 
hereafter see, to rank asa food. It 
therefore requires no more explana- 
tion to prove that we should do our 
drinking in a very systematic way. 
Shun, as you would the Evil One, 
all rash nips and casual drinks ; let 
no sherries and brandies-and-sodas 
between meals tempt you from 
your rule, but mix all your liquor 
with food, which shields the tissues 
from its contact, and aids its safe 
dispersion through the circulation. 
Then either take weak wines, or, 
if they must be stronger, dilute 
copiously, and be careful to correct 
the acidity of some of the more high- 
ly alcoholised beverages — which 
interferes with salivary digestion— 
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by the addition of any of the alka- 
line waters in common use. We 
can thus ensure that the tissues 
shall be bathed with a solution 
of alcohol so weak and so little 
continuous as to be perfectly harm- 
less, and give a scientific denial to 
the oft-repeated assertion of tem- 
perance reformers of the more 
“rabid” class, that moderation in 
its physical effects is only one de- 
gree less hurtful than excess. But, 
in order to make assurance doubly 
sure, it is a good plan to have an 
occasional alcohol fast, and to give 
it up altogether for a day or two 
from time to time. In this way 
we can ensure that the blood is 
periodically and thoroughly clear- 
ed from an abnormal ingredient, 
which is known to be very quickly 
removed by oxidation and elimina- 
tion, and the slightest risk of sat- 
uration and injury is thus most 
effectually prevented. 

But there may be exceptions to 
this salutary rule of restricting our 
alcoholic consumption to meal- 
times. A man has been wet 
through, or thoroughly chilled, and 
comes home cold and shivering. 
A smart little nip, taken at once, 
will whip up his heart, relax the 
vessels of the skin, take off the 
spasm of congestion, and send 
a warm glow through him from 
end to end; and although exact 
science tells us that this feeling 
of heat is rather apparent than 
real, it is actually felt, because 
the warm blood flashes freely 
through the surface - vessels, and 
then returns to stoke up the in- 
ternal organs, and light a tempo- 
rary fire which will probably pre- 
vent the dangers from chill. Or 
again, when a weak or over-tired 
man comes back from his work, 
and sits down to dinner without 
much restful pause, a little pre- 
liminary stimulant will restore his 
lost nervous energy, and help him 
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to enjoy and digest his meal, 
Thus we see that in tropical cli. 
mates like India, sherry and bitters 
or milk-punch are usually handed 
round before the first course, and 
the custom is quite defensible, 
For heat is lowering, work goes on 
in the early part of the day, and 
when the dinner-table is reached, 
the vital force is running down, 
and a “square meal” is looked 
at with disgust. But when the 
petit verre has been tossed off, the 
vessels of the stomach begin to 
fill, the mouth moistens, gastric 
juice is secreted when the addi- 
tional stimulus of food arrives, 
and then “ good digestion waits on 
appetite.” And finally, there can 
be “no possible shadow of doubt” 
that weakly and old people are 
often the better for a night-cap. 
A glass of whisky-and-water, hot or 
cold, sets them to sleep, and gives 
fuel to the flagging fires of life; 
and in this way we firmly believe 
that judicious stimulation directly 
predisposes to longevity. All the 
most healthy veterans whom we 
have known take some wine or 
spirit ; and Professor Sir G. Hunm- 
phrey’s interesting record of cen- 
tenarians gives a decided major- 
ity to the drinkers over the total 
abstainers. 

Taking now the various actions 
of alcohol seriatim, popular atten- 
tion is generally first attracted to 
its stimulant propensities. The 
beneficial influence which it exerts 
in disease is partly due to this; 
and every medical man knows that, 
under certain definite conditions 
of depression, or even of fictitious 
excitement, it acts like a charm. 
The heart steadies and strengthens, 
the dry tongue gathers moisture, 
the dull stupefied look of fever 
clears away, delirium subsides, 
and the crisis isover. And in other 
widely varying states of deviation 
from health, its power is equally 
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obvious. The feebleness of con- 
valescence, the dreary dulness of 
dyspepsia, the acuteness of neur- 
aigic pain, all give way to this 
patent charmer ; and if habits of 
self-indulgence too often follow 
the relief thus obtained, this is 
only because the drug has been 
loosely used, and should be pre- 
scribed with caution. 

Dr Mortimer Granville asserts 
that recovery from acute illness 
was more sure and rapid in the 
past drinking days than now. 
This recalls an ancient contro- 
versy about the change of type in 
disease, in which Christison and 
Bennett took part ; and we do not 
know that any materials exist for 
settling the question, nor can a 
temperance hospital do much now- 
adays to clear up our doubts. In 


the old drenching times of Tod, 
when patients used to get their 
bottle of brandy in the twenty-four 
hours, a comparison of the kind 


would have been of extreme value ; 
but the routine treatment of inflam- 
mation by alcohol is now a thing 
of the past, and, as a rule, we 
merely look out for special symp- 
toms and complications, and meet 
them as they arise. But as a 
contribution to the discussion, let 
me quote Brudenell Carter, who 
quotes Dr Braun of Moscow, who 
says that he had 45 per cent of 
bad cases after eye operations 
amongst the peasants until he 
gave them wine or brandy, when 
the percentage fell to 6 per cent. 
In the sudden collapse of fainting 
or snake-bite, or when any one is 
called on to make a violent phys- 
ical effort almost beyond his 
powers, alcohol again shows its 
power. Swiss guides well know 
the help that a mouthful or two 
of white wine gives them; and I 
remember an incident on the Alps, 
where a timely stimulant probably 
saved three lives. We were rashly 
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struggling up an ice-slope without 
guides, and the first man on the 
rope, an experienced mountaineer, 
vigorously cut steps, whilst we 
shivered in our places, dodging 
the falling chips, and trying to 
feel brave and happy. Suddenly 
the sound of the axe stopped, and 
a voice fell clear and sharp from 
aloft, ‘‘ Brandy at once, or I can’t 
go on!” Luckily we had it, 
and a sip or two set him right; 
but as he told us afterwards, 
so overpowering was the feeling 
of exhaustion that he could hardly 
have raised his arm, or even re- 
mained much longer in his place, 
without the stimulant, which for- 
tunately was at hand. As we 
were at the moment half-way up 
a perpendicular wall nearly 200 
feet high, with little but a narrow 
ledge to protect us from a fright- 
ful precipice below, I invite your 
readers to picture for themselves 
what the consequences of an acci- 
dent would have been. 

To its stimulant action also be- 
longs the good which alcohol may 
do to the process of digestion. 
Not only does it quicken the 
desire for food, but in strict 
moderation it increases the secre- 
tion of gastric juce, and promotes 
those churning movements of the 
stomach which are necessary for 
nutrition and assimilation. The 
ancient Romans found it neces- 
sary to qualify their complicated 
cena with deep draughts of Faler- 
nian or other wines; and it is 
difficult to see how we of modern 
times could support the gigantic 
meals which luxurious custom 
provides without an appropriate 
allowance of stimulant. We were 
struck by the remark of a coroner, 
who was certifying the cause of 
death in an aged female pauper 
some years ago. She had appar- 
ently died from syncope, following 
a debauch on Christmas fare ; and 
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it seems that the allowance of 
beer provided on these festive 
occasions had been stopped. And, 
in commenting on the circum- 
stances of the cause, the coroner 
pointed out that a little stimulant 
would have helped the stomach to 
do its work, and that her usual 
beer would have prevented her 
from being choked by her dinner. 
And I have little doubt that he 
was right. 

“Take a little wine for thy 
stomach’s sake,” then, is a precept 
which unites Biblical authority 
with sound physiology; but we 
are now prepared to go a step 
further, and show that alcohol has 
itself every right to be called a 
food. We can prove it in this 
way. A certain amount of alcohol 
enters the body, and hardly any, 
if any, can be shown to leave it 
unchanged: what, then, becomes 
of it? Science gives the reply. 
Within the organism it is used 


up, consumed, or oxidised, thereby 
developing vital force and heat, 


and interfering so far with the 
oxidation of other substances as 
to lessen tissue-waste, and make 
nourishment go further, so as to 
be not only a food but a food-sav- 
ing substance. This is clear and 
definite enough and admits of no 
denial, and it is confirmed by com- 
mon observation. We do not need 
a professional diploma to remem- 
ber cases, more especially at the 
extremes of life, where wine and 
spirit seemed to enable an utterly 
insufficient dietary to keep people 
alive. Consumptive boys in par- 
ticular will subsist on port wine 
long after the power of digesting 
nourishment is practically sus- 
pended ; and Dr Wilks, in a most 
interesting paper,' says: “I must 
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now allude to the very striking 
and remarkable effect of alcohol 
on wasted children, the nearest 
approach to a proof that alcohol 
is nutritive. It was many years 
ago that I found alcohol in the 
form of brandy had a very re- 
markable restorative eifect in the 
case of atrophied children, and I 
therefore introduced it as a medi- 
cine into the pharmacopwia of the 
Infirmary for Children, Waterloo 
Road.” And, to quote again from 
the same sagacious observer: 
“Among some notes I have the 
case of a man at fifty and long 
intemperate. He took a pint of 
brandy a-day, no meat, and very 
little of anything else. A woman 
aged sixty-four had been intem- 
perate for thirty years: she took 
a pint of gin daily; she ate no 
food but an occasional biscuit. I 
think it is Anstie who gives the 
history of a man who for twenty 
years took a bottle of gin daily, 
with a piece of bread the size of 
his finger, and he was thin, but 
not emaciated.” 

Intimately bound up with the 
stimulant effects of alcohol is the 
power which it undoubtedly pos- 
sesses of promoting conviviality ; 
and although this has its good and 
its bad side, we hold that the good 
prevails, as laid down in the Scrip- 
tural maxim that “a little wine 
maketh glad the heart of man.” 
Hospitality is a virtue that reaches 
its highest development in the 
British Isles, and we doubt if 
foreigners really understand or ap- 
preciate the heavy meal - giving 
which forms the chief conven- 
tional part of its exercise. From 
the stiff dinner-party of twenty 
covers down to the joyous little 
supper after the theatre, there 
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are several gradations; but one 
and all are lit up by the warm 
tints of rosy wine, and the beaded 
bubbles winking at the brim intro- 
duce people to one another far 
more effectually than the formal 
words of the host. How dead 
and dull the mauvais quart @heure 
of preliminary waiting in the 
drawing-room seems! How chilly 
we all are, how stiff, how formal ! 
Friends have little to say to one 
another; strangers are frozen up 
into English ice; and solemnly 
and sadly the procession moves 
away. During soup conversation 
flags, and fish and hock do not 
infuse much gaiety into the de- 
pressed guests. But suddenly a 
pop is heard; relief is at hand, 
and soon the creaming sparkling 
champagne overflows its neck, and 
foams into the glass, and a general 
thaw takes place. Tongues un- 
loose and wag briskly, the most 
silent grow loquacious, and the 
talkative sharpen up in point and 
brilliancy ; and when at last the 
confused babel of sound, so dear 
to the ear of a hostess, fills the 
air, she begins to be of good cheer, 
for she knows that the party is 
saved. 

Have any of you ever been to 
a teetotal banquet, and observed 
the solemn frigidity, the subdued 
tones, the voracious feeding, and 
the evident desire to get it all 
over as quickly as possible, and 
escape to smoke or drink coffee, 
or pick up excitement in some 
other way? or have you observed, 
when one or two abstainers make 
part of a general company, how 
dreary and depressed they often 
seem, as flat as the cold water 
which they metaphorically throw 
on their neighbours? We re- 
member an old friend—a conviv- 
ial soldier, of a florid and jovial 
type—who had a curious habit of 
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keeping Lent by cutting off his 
grog. During the entire forty 
days he would drink nothing 
stronger than Water; and towards 
the end of one of these fasts he 
came to dine with me. Oh, what 
a falling off there! His ruddy 
face was pale as nature would 
allow ; his rich voice was subdued, 
and his spirits were diluted down 
to zero; he sat dull and listless 
and silent, and passed the bottle 
with a wistful look, which said, 
quite as plainly as any words, 
“We shall meet again before 
long.” Under a dispensation of 
total prohibition conviviality would 
be impossible, and hospitality would 
lose some of its charm, and we do 
not think we go too far in saying 
that some of the richness and 
roundness and fulness of life 
would be lost. 

It is quite true, as the rigid 
moralist tells us in reply, that 
conviviality is no necessity of life, 
that it is surrounded with tempta- 
tion, and that many people lose 
their time and money and health 
in its company. But we need 
amusement of some kind : all work 
and no play only leads to dulness 
and premature decay; and now 
that public opinion has put its 
foot down firmly on excess, we 
may safely argue in favour of a 
little wine as a mellower and 
sweetener of existence, and a help 
to good-fellowship. Four- bottle 
men and boosy judges, and soaking 
gentlemen and neckcloth-loosers, 
are now, happily, things of the 
past ; but it seems to do us good 
to read about them, and to see the 
rich warm tints of the old drink- 
ing times set below our more de- 
corous horizon. The days of sour- 
faced Puritanism were not long in 
England ; and when the pendulum 
had swung to the other extreme 
in the joyous revelries of the early 
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Stewarts, it vibrated soberly down 
into a judicial attitude of half- 
way equilibrium, where it seems 
likely to remain. And if we find 
it difficult to conceive of much 
genial social intercourse on lemon- 
ade or Apollinaris water, still less 
could we recognise some of our 
literary heroes apart from their 
convivial pleasures. We may be 
certain that Coleridge and Lamb 
did not toil up Hampstead Hill to 
drink water at the Salutation and 
Cat ; and the merry coffee-housing 
of the club was mellowed by pota- 
tions which stimulated the talk of 
Burke and Goldsmith, and the 
appreciation of Reynolds, and 
might have even softened the 
controversial acrimony of Ursa 
Major himself, if he could only 
have kept within the limits of 
moderation. And, coming down 
to later days, we see Dickens and 
Forster, and Stanfield and Maclise, 
at their early dinners before the 
play, or at their suppers after 
the curtain fell, and we know that 
there was just enough liquor 
among them to warm but not 
heat, and to set their tongues 
going with free but decorous elas- 
ticity. Sir Walter Scott’s cheery 
little banquets, where the strictest 
moderation was recorded in his 
‘ Journal,’ were full of mirth and 
good-fellowship ; and is it likely 
that soda-water would have been 
equally successful in bringing out 
the best points of the guests, and 
in fusing them all into a harmo- 
nious whole? And if we come to 
read the history of our best au- 
thors in prose and verse, we will 
find how much of what they have 
written is in praise of, or inspired 
by, the “ barley-bree.” Shake- 
speare, we know, was no ascetic, 
and has even been accused of hast- 
ening his death by excess ; and does 
it seem probable that his unique 


knowledge of human nature could 
have been acquired on water alone! 
Burns’s faults are too well known, 
and sometimes too freely de- 
nounced by the “ unco guid” ; but 
although he might have been a 
better man if he had confined his 
potations to ginger-ale, would he 
have been as good a poet? It is 
very certain that Byron did not 
write ‘Don Juan’ in his vinegar 
days. There is no proof that the 
Lake poets derived their dietetic 
inspiration from the medium near 
which they lived; and when we 
look along the whole range of 
literary history, we doubt if the 
record of any genius can be found 
who stormed Parnassus with a 
blue ribbon in his button - hole. 
We could fill a good-sized volume 
with verses in praise of strong 
drink, and might label it ‘ Alcohol 
with the poets’; and we challenge 
the other side to produce more 
than a meagre pamphlet, if their 
material can be stretched even so 
far as that. We shall be curious 
to see how far the divine afflatus 
has blown up any water - drinker 
into fame through praise of his 
favourite beverage, or in how far 
the quotations which spring to our 
pen, from Horace down to Tenny- 
son, can be capped by those who 
make gentle revelry by the fireside 
over a muffin and a cup of tea. 
But alcohol is also a sedative, 
and in this way it does most good, 
and furnishes us with our best 
arguments. <A glass or two of 
wine makes a man quiet and con- 
tented, at peace with himself and 
the world, inclined to forget his 
troubles, and to look on the bright 
side of things. It is as an an- 
esthetic to the nervous system 
that its beneficial effects are most 
plainly seen; for the angry man 
forgets his wrath, the married 
man makes light of his cares, and 
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the despairing wretch, who has 
flung away all his chances, spends 
his last penny in a glass of gin, 
and forthwith lays down all his 
woes on the shelf of oblivion. If 
you have lost your friend, or your 
money, or your character,—if the 
black dog of depression has got 
you by the throat, will not a 
cheering cup give a peep at the 
silver lining of the cloud, and clear 
away the mist that is gathering 
round the hill-tops, as Wilks puts 
it? The great fact to remember 
about alcohol is its lowering the 
function of the nervous system, 
by which it gives repose to the 
body and a quietus to the mind, 
or, as some say, to the conscience. 
It is to produce these effects that 
it is taken by the multitude. 
“When I do recommend a little 
wine or spirits daily, it is usually 
to quiet a perturbed nervous 
system ” (Wilks). 

That, then, is the keystone of 
its action—it quiets, soothes, rests. 
We sometimes meet teetotallers 
who would be much the better 
for such a sedative. Now and 
then they look hunted and over- 
done, as though consumed by a 
feverish activity, which makes 
them take too much out of their 
nervous systems, and age rapidly. 
A glass of wine would have a re- 
straining or “ inhibitory” influ- 
ence, and would let them do 
sounder because less spasmodic 
work. The want of a little stim- 
ulant at meal-times often makes 
them gross and unwholesome 
feeders, revelling in fat and oil 
and sweets; and we hope we are 
not libelling worthy folk when we 
observe that they sometimes throw 
back to forbidden pleasures by 
taking a brandy-cherry or two, or 
a dip into a tipsy-cake. Their 
intemperance in the use of tea 
and coffee is well known, and we 
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hope that some day competent 
scientific authority will point out 
the evils which a strong poison 
taken too freely, even in large dilu- 
tion, may do to the human race. 

The sedative action on nerv- 
ous function explains why alcohol 
should be avoided by those who are 
undergoing, or about to undergo, 
violent and continuous physical 
exercise. Navvies, agricultural 
labourers, soldiers on campaign, 
arctic voyagers, and professional 
athletes, all agree in the advice 
that during the period of actual 
exertion no strong drink should 
be taken. But the belief is equally 
unanimous that, when the day’s 
work is over, a little alcohol soothes 
and refreshes, improves the appe- 
tite and digestion, and, by re- 
moving the restlessness of fatigue, 
it invites sleep, and lessens wear 
and tear. 

We may sum up this section of 
our argument by quoting Dumas 
Jils, as quoted by Wilks :— 


“The man drinks because it makes 
him cheerful, and gives him forget- 
fulness or sleep. Who would not wish 
to forget the evil which he has done, 
or the evil done to him by others! 
Those persons who have had a happy 
life and do not reflect, find a glass of 
wine or a pipe a pleasant companion 
or trusty friend. They have had 
some disquietude, or a troubled con- 
science, and the glass or the pipe put 
them into an agreeable frame of 
mind, and modifies the cause and col- 
our of their ideas, and may even give 
them imagination, eloquence, courage. 
The priest may in vain promise eter- 
nity, or the philosopher in vain coun- 
sel imagination ; but the little glass of 
eau de vie that burns, or the little 
packet of herb which ignites, pro- 
cures for him at once, without his 
making the least effort, what the one 
promises and the other counsels him 
to do. It is not complete felicity, 
nor absolute forgetfulness, but it is 
the dulling of thought, the obscura- 
tion of consciousness—a mental leth- 
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argy, before which realities continue 
to move without ceasing. Animals 
are happy, for they do not think at 
all. This is the depth of his reason- 
ing and the conclusion of his phil- 
osophy.” 


Our next argument is a two- 
edged one, but the sharpest side 
is turned to our opponents. We 
say that people should be allowed 
to drink moderately, because they 
like it. Yes; but is not this a 
reversal of all morality and order, 
to preach the doctrine that every 
man may be an absolutely free 
agent, and make his laws as he goes 
along? Coercion is required when 
individual liberty overlaps the 
safety and convenience of others, 
and drunkards must be shut up 
when they become dangerous to 
themselves or their neighbours. 
But to tell a peaceful working 
man, who takes his glass of beer 
with his dinner and feels the bet- 
ter for it, that he must have no 
more cakes and ale, because some- 
body else cannot stand a glass of 
gin, would be tyranny unworthy 
of a civilised country. This is 
just how the matter stands. A 
large section of the community 
partake moderately of stimulant, 
and feel that it does them good, 
they cannot explain why; but 
they know perfectly well that if 
they leave it off altogether they 
decline in health, and seem to live 
less happy lives. This is all that 
the argument amounts to, and we 
must take it for what it is worth ; 
but it is backed up by the uni- 
versal craving of every tribe of 
people, be they savage or culti- 
vated, for something in the way 
of stimulant or sedative. Kava, 
opium, arrack, bang, coffee, to- 
bacco, something that will excite or 
soothe, is in universal use all over 
the world ; and where civilisation 
comes in is to refine the quality of 
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our drinks, to increase their vari. 
ety, and to restrict their con- 
sumption within sober limits, 
But the taste for alcohol is not 
confined to human beings. Ani- 
mals take very kindly to it, and 
a little practice makes them con. 
firmed topers. We have never 
met a dog that could resist bread 
soaked in beer; and Richardson 
tells us of a cat that was taught 
by some children to drink wine. 
“She would amuse a company by 
taking her share of old port, and 
becoming first excited, and very 
stupid, unsteady, and sleepy.” The 
poor beast became dropsical and 
died of liver disease ; but then it 
had been drenched with drink far 
beyond the limits of moderation, 
and the usual results followed. 
Richardson also tells us of how 
he was driving near Canterbury, 
when the horse stopped short at 
a public-house. “I asked the 
driver what that was for. ‘The 
horse,’ said he, ‘ always stops here 
for his beer ; he wouldn’t go by on 
no account. You couldn’t whip 
him by, sir, till he has had his 
beer. His former master taught 
him to drink beer, and invariably 
treated him to it, and here he'll 
stop till he gets it.’ It was the 
fact—a large tankard of beer was 
brought out for that horse, and he 
disposed of the fluid with as much 
relish as his master, and then 
went his way.” And then forecast- 
ing the future of the animal race, 
when the “alcoholic constitution 
shall have been generally intro- 
duced,” he goes on to say :— 


“There will be new races of the 
lower animals and breeds unapproach- 
able. What shorthorns we shall then 
have, what horses will run for the 
Derby, what hounds pursue the flying 
reynard, what trustworthy carrier- 
pigeons there will be! How much 
more faithfully and steadily the dog 
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will serve his master! What fine 
pathological cats, dropsical anddrowsy, 
will purr on the hearth-rugs! What 
butcher’s-meat will hang up in the 
shambles! How the lions will roar, 
and the monkeys gabble and chastise 
their better halves in the Zoological 
Gardens and travelling menageries !” 


Alcohol, no doubt, is an acquired 
taste ; but all varieties of the ani- 
mal creation quickly acquire it, 
and those who are not forbidden 
by their religion to touch the “ ac- 
cursed thing,” soon find out for 
themselves how to extract it from 
root of herb. And many of those 
who have no scientific knowledge, 
when asked why they drink, can- 
not give any other answer than 
that they like it, and it does them 
good. We all remember the old 
Scotch story of three or four men 
entering a public-house. “ Bring 
me a glass of whisky,” cries one, 
“because it is a cold day.’ “ And 
me one,” says the next, “ because I 
am thirsty.” ‘And me,” explains 
the third, ‘‘ because my doctor tells 
me to drink it.” But, roared the 
fourth, bringing his clenched fist 
down on the table with a bang, 
“Bring me a glass of whisky, be- 
cause I like it!” And Dr Wilks 
caps this with another :— 


“Only lately I was in the house of 
aclergyman, who had his nightly glass 
of grog on the table; a brother clergy- 
man, with a blue ribbon in his coat, 
came in, and asked him why he took 
it. He answered readily and curtly, 
‘Because I like it.’ ‘But don’t you 
think it does you harm?’ ‘Not that 
I know of, he said. ‘But do you 
think it does you any good?’ ‘Not 
that I know of,’ he again said. ‘Then,’ 
urged the teetotaller still further, 
“Why do you take it?’ ‘For the rea- 
son I first said, because I like it,’ was 
the answer. It would be very difficult 
to say this gentleman did wrong, if it 
made him feel more comfortable and 
happy, and he was not aware that it 
did him harm,” 
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And this points to the real diffi- 
culty we meet in trying to convert 
working men to total abstinence. 
We should employ our time better 
in teaching them how to drink. 
They are often wasteful in their 
habits, spend more than they can 
afford on liquor, and take it at the 
wrong time. But if we meet one 
who sips his glass of beer with his 
meals, and defends the practice 
because he likes it and it does him 
no harm, it is very difficult for us 
to get the best of the argument, 
even if we can point to our own 
experience. “ Look at me,” it may 
be said ; “I am strong and fit for 
my work, and yet I never taste 
anything stronger than water.” 
“Yes; but,” the reply might be, 
“you are well off, and wear good 
clothes, and eat good food, and 
you live in a comfortable house, 
and have plenty of amusement. 
Now I am poor, and have often 
not enough to eat, and I am scant- 
ily clad, and live in a dull dreary 
hole, where you would hardly keep 
your dog, and my round of monot- 
onous work is seldom enlivened 
by anything bright and cheerful. 
I find that my glass of beer makes 
me more contented, and seems to 
make my food go further. Then 
why do you grudge it to me?” 
And we leave the worthy teetotal- 
ler to invent his answer, for it is 
beyond our powers. 

But the working man might go 
further, and ask his interviewers 
how it is that a drinking nation 
like ours is the most masterful in 
the world, and that the abstaining 
countries are going back, or, at 
least, making no progress towards 
the highest civilisation? Are the 
inhabitants of Egypt and India 
more intellectual and virtuous 
than ourselves? have we never 
heard of Bulgarian atrocities, and 
of the harsh and tyrannical rule 
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which casts a blight over every 
community overshadowed by the 
unspeakable Turk? Is it not the 
case that we in England are first 
in art, science, and literature, that 
our inventive faculty is the fresh- 
est, our trade and commerce the 
briskest, that our armies hold their 
own when required, and that Bri- 
tannia still rules the waves? To 
go one step further, has any su- 
preme work of any kind been done 
save exceptionally by teetotallers ; 
and is it not the fact that physi- 
cally as well as mentally—and, may 
we say, morally /—we stand first, in 
spite of our heavy drink-bill? We 
excel all other nations in height, 
weight, and chest-girth; and the 
Technical Commissioners, when 
they went abroad, found that many 
of the foreign workmen, though 
intelligent and healthy, “ cannot 
get through the same amount of 
work as English ones.” 

Up to this point we have taken 
our stand on the impregnable 
rock of ascertained fact, and if 
we step somewhat timidly for- 
ward into the region of specu- 
lation, we only do so because we 
have a sure and steady guide. Dr 
William Farr was no dreamer of 
scientific dreams, but kept a sin- 
gularly clear and cautious mind 
up to the highest point of logical 
sobriety by the constant study of 
statistics. But this is what he 
wrote in his well-known volume 
on ‘ Vital Statistics ’ :— 

“ Alcohol appears to arrest the 
action of zymotic diseases; as it pre- 
vents weak wines from fermenting. 
Like camphor, alcoho] preserves ani- 
mal matter: this is not now disputed. 
But may it not do more? May it not 
prevent the invasion of some kinds 
of zymotic disease? I invite the at- 
tention of those who have portrayed 
the bad effects of alcohol to consider 
whether it does not prevent the ac- 
tion of various infections on the tem- 
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perate. The neglect of this side of 
the question throws a doubt on many 
of their inferences.” 


What wide possibilities of benef- 
icent influence does not this 
theory open up! and if it be 
true, how undoubted must be the 
claim of alcohol to rank as a 
friend rather than as the destroyer 
of the human race ! 

But even if we have succeeded 
in proving our case for moderate 
drinking up to the hilt, what 
does it all really amount to, if 
others can show that alcohol in 
any quantity, however moderate, 
shortens life? We have already 
pointed out how the examination 
of centenarian statistics show that 
the abstainers have not the best 
of it, and we may reiterate our 
belief that a little good liquor 
improves digestion, keeps us quiet 
and peaceful in the middle of 
worry and trouble, and may there- 
fore in all human _ probability 
lengthen our days, as well as make 
them happier. Some people will 
no doubt argue for a shorter and 
merrier life, and will decline to be 
handed over to water - drinking, 
even if they can be vaguely 
promised a year or two tacked on 
the fag-end of their existence. 
But we are not dealing with them. 
The great majority distinctly wish 
to live as long as possible, and 
would make considerable sacrifices 
to keep the King of Terrors at a 
distance until the faculty of en- 


joying life is gone. And there is 


something very attractive about 
the confident assertions of the 
teetotallers that they can prove 
by the statistics of insurance offices 
the presumption of life to be longer 
among their class than among ours, 
and that the premium of the ab- 
stainer is therefore made more 
moderate. But surely there is a 
very obvious fallacy here. Total 
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abstinence is a definite thing. No 
one has yet been able to define 
moderation. A man is insured by 
the ordinary offices who can prove 
by his own statements and the 
evidence of friends that he keeps 
at all times within the limits of 
strict moderation. But although 
he may be moderate to excess on 
all public occasions, he may go to 
bed drunk every night of his life, 
and, if he is not a married man, no 
one will be a bit the wiser; and 
as no continuous declaration of 
moderate habits is required, as far 
as we know, by ordinary offices, he 
may be accepted as a first-class 
life, and burst out into reckless 
dissipation the day after his policy 
has been made out. Dr Crother, 
a well-known American physician, 
says from a third to one-half of 
all the inebriates under his charge 
have life policies ; and it is there- 
fore quite evident that no trust- 
worthy materials for a comparison 
between the respective longevity of 
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abstainers and moderate drinkers 
exist, and that the calculations 
already made are vitiated by in- 
curable fallacy. 

This, then, is our case for mod- 
erate drinking. All stimulant is 
unnecessary for the young, and 
for people living perfectly healthy 
lives. But, under the stress and 
struggle of modern civilisation, 
few of us beyond middle age are 
nlaced under normal physiological 
conditions, and a little alcohol 
helps us to round the corners, and 
to plane away the asperities of 
existence. In turns it may be a 
stimulant, or a sedative, or a tonic, 
or a digestive, or an actual food, 
and unless we run on into excess, 
no physical damage can possibly 
be done to our tissues. The argu- 
ment in its favour, when wisely 
and prudently used, seems com- 
plete. It does us good, and can 
do us no harm. Then why not 
use it? 

RoBert FARQUHARSON. 
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Ir is greatly the fashion at pres- 
ent to make criticism and com- 
parison go hand in hand; and on 
the principle, apparently, that 
there is no new thing under the 
sun, the critic, when called upon 
to describe a new author, is fond 
of tacking him on to an older one, 
who acts the part of a painter’s 
model by demonstrating in what 
points the copy resembles or differs 
from the original. This method 
undoubtedly saves trouble, for 
once having suggested the familiar 
idea of some well-known author to 
the reader, the reviewer’s task is 
an easy one, and as he mostly con- 
fines himself to asserting the re- 
semblance without proving it, all 
that has been previously said or 
written about the former author 
is transferred wholesale to his 


latter prototype, with a force and 
decision which few readers are bold 
enough to call in question. 

These thoughts were suggested 
to us by a recent article which, 


under the title of “A German 
Kipling,” reviewed the works of 
Hermann Sudermann ; and but for 
the curious chance that a volume 
of this popular German novelist 
happened precisely to be lying 
before us in close proximity to 
Kipling’s latest work, doubtless 
we too might blindly have ac- 
cepted this sweeping judgment 
as gospel truth. Musing, how- 
ever, upon this alleged similar- 
ity, we were unconsciously led to 
probe its veracity, with the result 
that, save for the rapidity with 
which both authors have achieved 
literary fame, and for a certain 
magnificent and justifiableaudacity 
common to each, we could discover 
no very salient points of resem- 
blance. This system of compara- 
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tive criticism once admitted, there 
is no reason why the idea might 
not be promulgated ad infinitum. 
If Sudermann be termed the Kip. 
ling of Germany, why not dub 
Tolstoi as the Russian Sudermann, 
or Ibsen as the Norwegian Zola !— 
just as a certain class of travellers 
are wont to speak of Berlin as the 
London of Germany, or to describe 
Vienna as an Austrian Paris. 
But men, like towns, are never 
really alike except in very super- 
ficial degree ; and though the shape 
of our own Castlehill in Edin- 
burgh, which gives the city its 
character, bears, no doubt, a cer- 
tain resemblance to the Salzburg 
fortress, which in its turn is dis- 
tinctly suggestive of Kronstadt 
in Transylvania, no one wouid 
think of aflirming these three 
towns to be facsimiles of each 
other. 

To return, however, to Suder- 
mann, from whom all this is a 
somewhat lengthy digression ; and 
our object being rather to place his 
chief characteristics, his merits and 
defects, before the English reader, 
than to demonstrate in what he 
resembles or differs from other 
living writers, it will best serve 
our purpose to give some extracts 
from one of his principal works. 
Hermann Sudermann, whose name 
we should seek in vain in the liter- 
ary encyclopedias of a dozen years 
ago, was born in 1857. He has 
now been before the public for 
about ten years, during which 
period he has issued no more than 
half-a-dozen works, of which two 
only—viz., ‘ Frau Sorge’ and ‘ Der 
Katzensteg "—take rank as com- 
plete novels. The other four works 
which go to make up the quota of 
his literary industry consist in two 
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dramas and other two volumes of 
short stories. Of the two afore- 
mentioned novels, ‘Der Katzensteg’ 
is perhaps the more vigorous and 
original, the more audacious in 
conception as well as sensational 
in plot ; but its subject is likewise 
by far the more repulsive. Its 
pathos is of a more gloomy lurid 
kind, unrelieved by the tender 
suggestive touches which consti- 
tute the chief charm of the other 
story. 

Frau Sorge—Dame Care, as she 
has lately been translated into 
English !1—is the grey shrouded 
woman, symbolic of care and 
trouble, who from birth is attached 
to each mortal’s footsteps, obscur- 
ing the sunshine with her cold grey 
veil, and dropping poison into every 
pleasure-cup. This pallid spectre 
stands sponsor by the hero’s cradle, 
little Paul, whose birth takes place 
just as the paternal acres, squan- 
dered by a drunken, dissolute 


father, are put up for auction and 


pass into other hands. Barely 
sufficient money is saved from the 
shipwreck to purchase a_ small 
peasant property, scarce half an 
hour’s distance from, and in full 
sight of, the lost paradise of their 
former home. Here little Paul 
grows up, a sad and silent child, to 
whom the careless pleasures of 
youth have remained a sealed book. 
The father is a dissolute rake, the 
mother a woman prematurely aged 
and broken down by her sorrow, so 
that by degrees all the care and 
responsibility of the family de- 
volve upon Paul’s youthful shoul- 
ders. There are two elder brothers, 
who, by the beneficence of an aunt, 
have been sent to a high-class 
school, while no one offers to pro- 
cure for Paul the same advantage. 
Consequently he, who in reality is 
the staff and support of the whole 
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family, is looked down upon and 
despised by his more cultured 
brothers, whenever they conde- 
scend to grace their home by a 
passing visit. The gradual awak- 
ening of his baby intelligence to 
the trouble and care around him 
is admirably described, as for in- 
stance in the following passage :— 


“The room is enveloped in semi- 
darkness, the window-panes are in- 
crusted with ice-flowers, and ruddy 
sunset reflections pierce through the 
curtains. The elder brothers have 
gone out to skate, but he is lying in 
bed, for he was obliged to go early to 
sleep, and near to him there sits his 
mother, with one hand on his neck, 
the other resting on the edge of the 
cradle where are slumbering the two 
little sisters which the stork had 
brought a year ago, both on the self- 
same day. 

“Mother, tell me a tale,’ he 
prayed ; and the mother related-— 
what? He had only a confused re- 
collection of the theme, but in it there 
was question of a certain grey woman 
who used to visit his mother in 
sombre hours,—a woman with pale 
gaunt features and dark tear-stained 
eyes. She had come like a shadow, 
and like a shadow was gone again ; 
had stretched her hands above the 
mother’s head with a gesture which 
left it doubtful whether it were for 
blessing or for curse, and had spoken 
many words, some of which had also 
reference to him, the little Paul. 
Some allusion there was therein to a 
release and an expiation, but he could 
not recall the words, probably because 
he was still too witless to comprehend 
them. But on one point his memory 
was quite clear: while, breathless 
with shuddering expectation, he was 
listening to his mother’s words, sud- 
denly he saw the grey figure of which 
she spoke standing bodily in the 
doorway,—just the self-same figure, 
with its upraised hand and pale sad 
face. He hid his own face on his 
mother’s arm, his heart began to 
flutter, his breath to stand still, and 
in deadly terror he was forced to cry 
out aloud— 





? Frau Sorge, Roman von Hermann Sudermann. Lehmann, Berlin. 
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“*Mother! there she is! There 
she is!’ 

“Who? Dame Care?’ asked the 
mother. 

“He gave no answer, but began to 
cry. 

“*Where, then?’ further ques- 
tioned the mother. 

“*There, in the doorway,’ he re- 
turned, sitting up and clasping her 
neck, for he was sorely frightened. 

“*Oh, you little simpleton,’ said 
the mother, ‘that is only papa’s long 
travelling cloak ;’ and she went to 
fetch it, and made him feel the stuff 
and lining until he had to give in, 
but inwardly he was but the more 
strongly convinced that he had actu- 
ally seen the grey woman face to face, 
and now he also knew her name. 

“Dame Care—that is how she 
was called——’ 

“But the mother had grown 
thoughtful, and would not let her- 
self be persuaded to finish relating 
the tale, though he begged for it ever 
so much. 

“Of his father he had retained but 
a confused recollection from those 
days. A man with high top-boots, 
who scolded the mother, flogged the 
brothers, and hardly seemed to notice 
him at all. Only by times he would 
catch a certain oblique glance, which 
foreboded no good to him. Some- 
times, especially when he had been 
to town, his face had a dark-red hue 
resembling that of an overheated 
ealdron, and his gait was then apt 
to be wavering and unsteady.” 


At such times the father, after 
having indulged in unwonted fits 
of tenderness towards his offspring, 
would turn abruptly to senseless 
fury, shouting at servants and 
children indiscriminately, till the 
watch-dog chained in the courtyard 
would withdraw quaking to the 
inmost fastness of his kennel ; and 
when these fits of passion were 
strongest upon him, then he would 
go to the window whence the large 
white house might plainly be de- 
scried, and shake his fist towards 
it in foolish impotent fury. 

Yes, the white house ! 


By-and-by Paul learns the hig. 
tory of the white house, and how it 
used to be their own lawful home, 
and henceforth a great secret long. 
ing takes possession of his little 
soul stealthily to reconnoitre the 
site of their lost paradise. His 
mother has described it to him so 
often that he seems to know it all 
beforehand—the large two-storeyed 
house shining white as alabaster 
between the trees, the spacious 
garden adorned with glistening 
coloured glass balls, and with a 
sun-dial. 


“Tt was at this period that he 
conceived the idea of paying a visit 
to the white house quite by himself, 
He put it off until spring ; but when 
spring came round again he could not 
muster sufficient courage to carry out 
his project. He postponed it till sum- 
mer, but then also manifold obstacles 
cropped up to deter him. Once he 
had seen a large dog wandering alone 
on the meadow—who knows whether 
this dog might not chance to be mad? 
and then, again, it was a bull which 
had threatened him with its horns. 

“* Yes, when I am as big as the 
brothers,’ he consoled himself by 
thinking, ‘and can go to _ school, 
then I shall take a stick and beat 
the mad dog to death ; and the bull 
I shall seize by the horns, so that he 
cannot hurt me.’ 

“ And thus he adjourned the matter 
until the following year, when he was 
to begin going to school, just like the 
big brothers.” 


Paul’s resolution to visit the 
white house, which, two years 
later, he set out to accomplish, is, 
however, a woful failure. In 
attempting to traverse the meadow 
supposed to be haunted by the 
mad dog, he inadvertently slips 
into a bog, and crest-fallenly has 
to return on his footsteps with his 
best boots soaked through, and his 
clothes all drenched. At _ last, 
however, there comes a day when 
the mother bids Paul don his best 
Sunday suit, for he is to accompany 
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her to the big white house on a 
secret errand : no one, not even his 
father, is to be informed of it. 


“The white house now lay quite 
close before them. .. . 

“There was first a high red-brick 
wall, with an entrance-gate flanked 
by pillars, whereon reposed two stone 
globes ; then a wide grass-grown court- 
yard, in which were ranged whole 
rows of carts, and surrounded by 
crey farm outhouses, forming a large 
square. In the midst a sort of swamp, 
fenced in by a hawthorn hedge, where 
a crowd of cackling ducks were dis- 
porting themselves. 

“¢ And where is the white house, 
mamma ?’ asked Paul, who felt small 
admiration for all these things. 

“<Behind the garden,’ returned the 
mother. The voice had a_ peculiar 
hoarse tone, and her hand clasped 
his so tightly that he felt inclined 
to ery out aloud. 

“They now turned the corner of 
the garden enclosure, and before 
Paul’s eyes there lay a simple two- 
storeyed house, deeply overshadowed 
by lime-trees, and presenting little 
or nothing that was remarkable. It 
also seemed not near as white, seen 
thus close by, as from the distance. 

“*Ts that it?’ asked Paul, slowly. 

“*Ves, that is it,’ returned the 
mother. 

“*And where are the glass balls 
and the sun-dial ?’ he inquired ; and 
suddenly he felt inclined to cry. He 
had imagined everything far, far 
more beautiful: what if he should 
now likewise be cheated of the sun- 
dial and glass balls? He was pre- 
pared for the worst. 

“At this moment two coal-black 
Newfoundland dogs came rushing at 
them with deep- mouthed barking. 
He took refuge behind his mother’s 
gown, and began to scream. 

“*Caro ! Nero!’ now called a clear 
childish voice from the house door- 
way; and the two monsters, straight- 
way changing their intonation into a 
joyful bark, departed in the direction 
of the voice. 

“A little girl, still smaller than 
Paul, dressed in a flowered pink 
frock, over which was knotted a sort 
of tartan sash, now appeared on the 
threshold. She had long golden curls, 
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which were strained back from her 
forehead with a circular comb, and a 
delicate narrow nose, which she car- 
ried at a rather high angle. 

“*Do you wishto speak to mamma?’ 
she asked, in a soft gentle voice, smil- 
ing as she spoke. 


“They now entered the garden, 
It was much larger and finer than 
that at home; but of the sun-dial 
there was no trace to be seen. Of 
this instrument Paul had but a very 
vague conception. He pictured it to 
himself as a large golden tower, its 
dial-plate formed by a round shining 
sun-dise, 

““¢ Where is the sun-dial, mamma ?’ 
he asked. 

“¢T will show it to you by-and-by,’ 
said the little girl, eagerly. 

“From out the summer-house there 
now advanced a tall slender lady, with 
a pale delicate face, illumined by a 
smile of ineffable mildness. 

With a cry the mother threw her- 
self, sobbing loudly, on her breast. 


“¢And now I will show you the 
sun-dial,’ said the child, a little later. 

“*Oh yes; and the glass balls,’ he 
returned. 

“«They are broken long since,’ she 
answered. ‘One of them was hit by 
a stone last spring, and the other was 
overthrown ina gale of wind ;’ and 
then she showed him the place where 
the glass balls had stood. 

“* And this here is the sun-dial,’ she 
added. 

““Where ?’ he asked, looking round 
wonderingly. 

“They were standing before an 
insignificant - looking grey column, 
surmounted by a sort of wooden 
tablet. 

“The child laughed, and repeated 
that this was the dial. 

“*For shame!’ he said, crossly. 
‘ You: want to make a fool of me !’ 

“¢Why should I wish to make a 
fool of you?’ she returned; ‘ you 
have done me no harm.’ And then 
she declared once more that this and 
no other was the sun-dial, and showed 
him the pointer,—a wretched rusty 
piece of iron, which, standing out 
from the centre of the tablet, cast 
its shadow precisely upon the figure 
six. 
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“<Oh, how stupid !’ he cried, turn- 
ing away. 

“The sun-dial in the garden of the 
white house was his life’s first great 
deception.” 


The acquaintance thus begun 
between Paul and the young lady 
of the white house, the little 
Elsbeth, gradually develops into 
love. 3ut Paul, though deeply 
attached to her, is unconscious of 
his own feelings, and too much 
weighed down by the troubles press- 
ing upon him from all sides to be 
able to respond to the evident en- 
couragement given to him by the 
beautiful and wealthy girl. His 
father engages in various insane 
agricultural speculations which yet 
further served to embarrass them, 
and just when the family fortunes 
are at their lowest ebb the gentle 
patient mother dies. The realistic 
pathos of the scene in which Paul, 
keeping watch beside his mother’s 
corpse, sits down to calculate her 
funeral expenses, has seldom been 
surpassed in fiction. 


“The sisters, before going to bed, 
had spread a white cloth over her 
face. He now removed this, folded 
the hands, and watched, while the 
flickering reflections of the light 
played about her waxen features. 
She had changed but little in appear- 
ance, only the network of blue veins 
on her temples was more strongly 
marked, and the eyelashes cast deeper 
shadows on the wasted cheeks. 

“ He lighted the night-light, which 
during her illness had always burned 
by the bedside, and sat down on his 
accustomed seat, intending to pass 
the time in quiet devotion near the 
corpse. 

“But suddenly it occurred to him 
that he had forgotten to send for the 
carpenter, in order that he might 
come early to take the measure. A 
simple deal-wood coffin it was to be, 
painted black, and round it a garland 
of heather blossoms, for she had had 
a special fondness for these delicate 
tender flowers. 

“* What will be the price of the 


coffin?’ his thoughts went on; and 
then he was seized with a sudden 
panic, for he possessed nothing where- 
with to defray the funeral expenses, 
He began to count and to calculate, 
but could arrive at no conclusion. 

“<Tt is the first time that she re- 
quires something for her own person,’ 
he said softly to himself, remembering 
the faded dress which she used to 
wear from year’s end to year’s end. 

“He reckoned up all that was 
owing to him from different quarters, 
and that might be realised in haste, 
but the sum total was small, and far 
from sufticient to cover the cost of 
burial. Likewise the three loads of 
peat which he was to send to the 
town the day after to-morrow would 
hardly make any difference. 

“Thereupon he took a piece of 
paper and began to add together the 
different items as follows :— 

Thalers. 

A coffin, ‘ ‘ : . a 

Grave-room in the cemetery, 

The sexton, . ; a 

Linen for the shroud, . 


Then followed the expenses of the 
funeral banquet, which the father 
would probably insist on having as 
grandly *organised as possible :— 
Thalers, 
Ten bottles of wine, . 10 
One box of cigars, a : 
Two measures of beer, . ; 


He further noted down the ingredi- 
ents for the cakes. There was plenty 
flour in the house, but sugar, raisins, 
almonds, rose-water, &c., would have 
to be procured. How much would all 
this come to? He went on reckoning, 
but the sum refused to tally. ‘ Mother 
will be able to tell me,’ was his in- 
voluntary thought: then as he was 
about to turn to her for advice, he 
saw that she was dead. 

“He started violently: now only 
that his imagination had shown her 
to him living, did he realise that he 
had lost her. He would have 
cried out aloud, but controlled him- 
self forcibly, for he was obliged to go 
on reckoning. 

““* Forgive me, mother darling,’ he 
said, stroking her cold cheek with his 
right hand. ‘I cannot mourn for you 
yet—not until I have laid you to rest 
in the earth.’” 
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At the funeral gathering it is 
to the useless drunken father and 
the two fashionable brothers that 
the guests all address their sym- 
pathy and condolence. Nobody 
regards Paul, who, in his shabby 
working-coat, running about and 
attending to the wants of the 
company, is overlooked or regarded 
as a servant ; the idea of providing 
himself with a black suit had not 
even entered his mind, and he is 
put to shame by Gottfried, the 
elder brother, who sternly advises 
him at least to tie a crape band 
round his arm, lest he should be 
suspected of want of feeling. 

It would be too lengthy to 
follow our hero through all the 
vicissitudes of his careworn life, 
and space precludes any more 
extracts being given from the 
many gems with which the book 
abounds. The feeblest part of the 


story is undoubtedly its climax, 
—for, paradoxically enough, the 


author’s strongest effects are most- 
ly his weakest points, and it is 
invariably when not striving after 
effect that he produces the most 
powerful impression. Paul’sfather, 
who had never been able to for- 
give the man who had supplant- 
ed him in the possession of his 
patrimony, resolves to set fire to 
the white house ; and Paul having 
discovered this scheme too late 
to reach the spot in time, con- 
ceives the bold but somewhat over- 
strained idea of setting fire to his 
own farmstead, in order that the 
sight of the flames may alarm the 
father, and turn him back from 
his evil purpose. This insane 
project succeeds; for the father, 
stricken down by apoplexy on 
seeing the fire, expires on the 
spot, and Paul, handed over to 
justice as an incendiary, boldly 
confesses his act in a rather melo- 
dramatic speech delivered in court. 
He ‘is condemned to prison for two 
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years, accepting his sentence with 
joyful resignation, for he feels 
that he has now at last got rid 
of the haunting grey woman who 
has hitherto blighted his life. 
Paul comes out of prison virtu- 
ally a younger and certainly a 
happier man, to marry his faithful 
lady-love, and with her take posses- 
sion of his former ancestral home. 

Such is the outline of this power- 
ful and pathetic story, which, how- 
ever, is marred by several grave 
faults. Besides the needlessly 
sensational and improbable climax, 
we must likewise condemn the 
episode of Paul’s twin sisters with 
their brace of seducers. This in- 
cident, besides being utterly super- 
fluous, is needlessly repulsive, and 
marked by a certain coarseness of 
expression into which even high- 
class German writers are apt to 
fall. Barring these defects, how- 
ever—and where is to be found 
the novel to which some exception 
may not be taken?—this story 
might almost be called a perfect 
work of fiction, second to none 
which it has been our chance to 
come across during the last half- 
dozen years. 

But it is as a dramatist that 
Sudermann’s name has lately been 
in the public mouth, and his two 
dramas “‘ Sodom’s Ende” and “ Die 
Elve” have achieved considerable 
success on more than one European 
stage. And yet we feel inclined 
to question the author’s capacity 
for this branch of literature. Very 
few Germans, indeed, possess the 
true dramatic instinct, and Her- 
mann Sudermann is no exception 
to the rule. His characters rarely 
act ; rarely lose command of their 
own self-possession; are seldom 
betrayed into any strong expression 
of love, anger, fear, or grief. They 
mostly merely talk and walk about 
the stage. They talk very well, it 
is true, but the pedestrian exercise 
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in which they indulge is often so 
without influence on the develop- 
mentof the plot, that theirdialogues 
might just as well have been carried 
on in sitting posture, each actor 
ensconced in the depths of a com- 
fortable lounging-chair, or reclining 
in a swinging hammock. These 
remarks apply more especially to 
Sudermann’s latest production, 
“Die Ehre,” which is virtually 
neither more nor less than a clever 
and ingenious dissertation upon the 
ethics of honour as understood in 
different grades of society and 
culture. The subject is one which 
would have made an excellent 
essay, and, treated by a writer of 
genius such as Sudermann, it might 
have resulted in a superlatively 
good novel ; but, unbacked up as 
it is by any stirring incident, by 
any powerful dramatic crisis, ‘‘ Die 
Ehre” affords but an exceedingly 
indifferent drama. Sudermann’s 
greatest gifts, his power of delicate 
physiological analysis, his sugges- 
tive pathos and picturesqueness of 
touch in describing the beauties of 
nature, have here no scope, and 
their loss is unredeemed by any 
compensating gain. Let us hope 
that this divergence from his 
true avocation may prove to be 
but a passing whim, and that 
having finally recognised the bent 
and extent of his natural gifts, 
Herr Sudermann will henceforth 
devote his energies to the further 
production of first-class novels, 
rather than seek to increase the 
overcrowded stock of inferior 


plays. 


Dr Max Nordau, who startled 
Europe less than a decennium ago 
by his audacious work entitled 
‘Conventionellen Liigen’ after 
having no less enchanted it by 
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his racy and vivid travel-sketches, 
might almost be called another 
instance of talent diverted from 
its legitimate course. Nordau has 
lately struck out a new line by 
turning novelist, which hardly 
seems to us to be his legitimate 
handicraft, for he lacks many of 
the qualities we are accustomed 
to regard as indispensable to the 
fictionist. Deficient alike in ima- 
gination as in dramatic instinct, 
he is neither competent to grapple 
with the structure of an intricate 
plot, nor has he the gift of investing 
his figures with that sort of vitality 
which makes them stand out in 
our eyes as living men and women. 
Greater at analysis than at descrip- 
tion, Herr Nordau’s characters, 
when viewed narrowly, disclose 
themselves as so many puppets on 
which the author has chosen to 
hang his own opinions and ideas, 
Yet, when all this has been said, it 
must be confessed that Herr Nor- 
dau’s failures have infinitely greater 
merit than the successes of many 
other people. Unlike a large pro- 
portion of his countrymen, he does 
not possess le secret d’ennwyer, and 
whatever he touches turns to gold 
beneath his dexterous hand. 

‘ Gefiihlskomédie, ! Herr Nor- 
dau’s latest production on the 
ground of fiction, is at once some- 
thing more and less than a good 
novel. The theme is one which 
has often been treated before, es- 
pecially by our French neighbours, 
with infinitely more verve and 
piquancy. It is essentially a theme 
a@ la Bourget, and although cer- 
tainly no accusation of plagiarism 
could be formulised against the 
German author, we cannot forego 
a certain undefined impression that 
if ‘Mensonges’ had never been 
written, so too would we have 





1 Gefiihlskomédie, Roman von Max 
Breslau. 


Nordau. Schlesische Buchdruckerei, 
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been deprived of Nordau’s present 
work. This resemblance is more 
than a passing one, and had time 
permitted we could have put our 
finger on many passages in which 
analogy of idea might be detected 
between the French and the Ger- 
man work. To mention nothing 
else, the scene in which the heroine 
of ‘ Mensonges’ obtains possession 
of her lover, distinctly resembles 
Frau Ehrwein’s capture of her 
German professor. Even the cun- 
ningly arranged details of Paula’s 
costume on this occasion are al- 
most identical with the French- 
woman’s stratagem. Equally ap- 
parent is the similarity of method 
with which both authors conclude 
their tales, each one having sum- 
marised his thoughts and opinions 
in dialogue form. No one who 
has read the final conversation 
between Gustav and his friends 
the Barwalds, can fail to be remin- 
ded of Claude Larcher’s colloquy 
with the Abbé Tacoult. 

The outline of the story is 
simple in the extreme. Gustav 
Bruchstadt, a young German pro- 
fessor, comes to Magdeburg in 
order to assist at the conclave of 
natural historians, where he has 
arranged to meet his friend, Pro- 
fessor Barwald, and his wife. In 
that company, however, there 
turns up another person whom he 
had not been prepared to meet, 
and whose acquaintance proves 
ominous to him—Frau Paula Ehr- 
wein, a fascinating young woman 
divorced from her husband, and 
evidently on the look-out for a 
second spouse. Eccentric and 
audacious to the verge of folly, she 
makes a dead set at Bruchstadt, 
who, unversed in feminine wiles, 
easily falls into the trap prepared 
for him. Their acquaintance is 
scarcely three days old when Paula 
beguiles Gustav to a rendezvous, 
where, drawn to her by the baser 


part of his nature, he succumbs to 
her charms. But his intoxication 
is but of short duration. Scarcely 
released from the siren’s arms, his 
cool German professorial head re- 
sumes the mastery ; and when the 
lovely Paula begins to suggest 
matrimonial bonds as the natural 
result of their connection, he draws 
back in alarm. In the conversa- 
tion which follows, the lady is very 
pressing and the gentleman very 
cautious, but he nevertheless suffers 
himself to be drawn into a sort of 
conditional engagement. “ Let us 
not do anything in a hurry,” is 
the gist of what he says to his mis- 
tress. ‘ After all, we know really 
nothing of each other, and it were 
unwise to contract a union for life 
before the strength of our mutual 
attachment has been sufficiently 
tested.” No formal engagement is 
therefore to be entered into, no pro- 
mise of fidelity exchanged—each 
one is to be considered perfectly 
free; but if, at the end of six 
months from the day on which 
the conversation takes place, their 
mutual affection is unchanged, it 
will then be time to talk of more 
indissoluble bonds. Reluctantly 
Paula agrees to these sober con- 
ditions, faute de mieux, but with 
many tender expostulations. What 
needs there a probation term, she 
argues, when she is absolutely sure 
of her own feelings? Her adored 
Gustav may change, perhaps, and 
may learn to forget his unhappy 
Paula, but she can never, never 
feel otherwise than she does at 
this moment. On beholding his 
beautiful pale face the day before 
yesterday, she had met her fate ; 
it had been like a flash of light- 
ning, a revelation of something 
previously unknown; soul and 
body she belonged to him hence- 
forth. Still, if her lord and mas- 
ter desired this delay, she could 
not but consent: she would go 
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back to Berlin at his bidding, and 
there patiently await the decision 
that is to signify life or death 
to her. Her existence to the 24th 
of March will be simply a linger- 
ing torture ; let Gustav bear this in 
mind, and in pity for her sufferings 
attempt at least to assuage them 
by daily love-letters — long inti- 
mate letters, containing the reiter- 
ated assurance of his unalterable 
affection. 

Touched by what he deems to be 
a genuine passion on her part, and 
actuated by a skilfully portrayed 
mixture of chivalrous feeling, flat- 
tered vanity, and moral cowardice, 
Gustav gives the required pro- 
mise, and returns to Brussels, 
where he has a professional ap- 
pointment, highly dissatisfied with 
his own conduct, yet seeking by 
sophistical reasoning to convince 
himself that he could not have 
acted otherwise. He comforts 
himself by the reflection that the 
24th of March is yet a long way 
off, and that when the time comes 
it will be easy to hit upon some 
device for backing out of the un- 
congenial situation in a manner 
which will be painful to neither of 
them. In the meantime it were 
brutality to refuse the poor woman 
the paltry consolation of a few 
letters. 

Then begins a period of agonis- 
ing agitation and embarrassment. 
Bruchstadt’s quiet bachelor home, 
presided over by his simple-minded 
old mother, is forthwith invaded 
by an avalanche of violet-scented 
notes, all breathing the most pas- 
sionate love, and invariably under- 
stamped, to old Madame Bruch- 
stadt’s great indignation ; and with 
each of these perfumed epistles a 
stronger but imperceptible link is 
added to the chain that rivets 
him to Paula. If perchance on 
his side Gustav ever neglects to 
write his daily letter, there come 


frantic telegrams asking what has 
happened? Is he dangerously ill! 
or else faithless to his unhappy 
Paula? So, in order to avert these 
still more disturbing missives, he 
has no choice but to resign himself 
to a quotidian oblation on the altar 
of falsehood and deception. 

Nor are these letters the only re- 
sult of his unnatural situation. By 
degrees, and under ever-varied pre- 
texts, Paula begins to put forward 
manifold little claims upon her 
lover’s purse or time. French kid 
gloves, then perfumes, Malaga wine, 
and jewellery, all have their turn; it 
being each time conclusively proved 
to Gustav that such articles are not 
to be had in Berlin, or only at double 
the price which they probably cost 
at Brussels. For the first time in 
his life Gustav makes debts in or- 
der to satisfy Paula’s caprices, and 
nearly breaks his mother’s heart, 
who sees her son in danger of suc- 
cumbing to this moral degradation. 
Twice at the bidding of his impe 
rious mistress he has to leave 
Brussels to meet her—the first 
time at Cologne, the second at 
Berlin, where Paula, recovering 
from a slight attack of measles, 
writes that she cannot possibly 
find strength to get well again un- 
less she looks upon his beloved face. 
This second visit leaves a painful 
impression on his mind. It is the 
first time that he has seen Paula in 
her own home, and his sense of 
decorum is shocked at her quasi 
Bohemian mode of life, and he be- 
comes more and more convinced 
that this beautiful fascinating wo- 
man, who has the power to touch 
his senses but not his heart, is no fit 
wife for him. The portraits of hand- 
some artists are littered about her 
rooms, and the ashes of their cigars 
stand unemptied in china bibelots. 
It is also inexpressively painful to 
Gustav to learn that Paula has 
made no secret of their relations, 
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but has openly spoken of him as 
her bridegroom. Although from 
various quarters dark hints as to 
Paula’s antecedents, and; even her 
present conduct, are whispered in 
Gustav’s ear, he is too noble to 
attach any weight to them, and 
declines to believe her guilty of 
aught save frivolity and reckless- 
ness, 

At last the momentous 24th of 
March arrives, and Gustav, with 
some inward trepidation, writes 
the letter which is to put an end to 
everything. But Paula has not 
yet played her last card, and her 
answer to this letter is a telegram, 
in which she bids him meet her at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and again his piti- 
able weakness makes him consent. 
Paula behaves like a frantic wo- 
man, refusing to understand what 
are the reasons which render it 
impossible for him to marry her. 
His mother’s objections she treats 
as non-existent ; and when he men- 
tions her two children as a further 
obstacle to their union, she wildly 
offers to sacrifice them for his sake. 
Without an atom of womanly dig- 
nity or modesty, she grovels be- 
fore him in abject supplications, 
suing for his favour as a dog for 
abone. She will accept whatever 
he chooses to offer her, she says ; 
if not as his wife, then, at least, 
will he permit her to live near 
him as his friend, his sister, his 
slave? She suffers from disease 
of the heart, and has not long 
to live; surely he cannot refuse 
to brighten her short remaining 
span of life? 

At his wits’ end, the unfortunate 
professor again consents to a weak 
compromise, and promises to make 
her his wife if, after a certain fixed 
period, it becomes evident that he 
is in truth indispensable to her 
happiness. Meanwhile she is to 
go home and try to forget him, it 
being a sine qua non that corre- 
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spondence between them is to cease 
for the present. 

Seemingly Paula gives in, but 
before long she finds ways and 
means to reopen the campaign. 
A few wild-flowers enclosed in an 
envelope cannot be regarded as a 
breach of their treaty; then the 
flowersare followed up by messages, 
and before many months have 
elapsed correspondence is again in 
full swing. When, in September, 
the anniversary of their first meet- 
ing comes round, Paula, in a long 
passionate letter, makes a last 
effort to carry by storm the fortress 
she has so long besieged in vain. 
This letter at last rouses Gustav 
to decided action, and his answer 
to Paula, though still keeping up 
the fiction of the broken heart and 
unalterable affection, nevertheless 
conveys his decision with inexor- 
able clearness. When two days 
have elapsed without sign from 
Paula, Gustav’s worst fears begin to 
subside, and he feels more easy than 
he has done for long. Evidently 
she has at last recognised the futil- 
ity of her efforts, and resigned her- 
self to her fate. Presently, how- 
ever, there comes a telegram which 
informs him that Paula has start- 
ed, and is on her way to Brussels. 
She arrives next morning, and the 
painful scenes of Aix-la-Chapelle 
are rehearsed anew with yet greater 
violence. When she has exhausted 
her powers of tears and persuasion, 
Paula has recourse to more des- 
perate means. 


“During this whole time Paula 
had been toying with an oyster with- 
out eating it. She now replaced it on 
her plate, as she further inquired— 

“* Gustav, then you give me up?’ 

“*No, he returned hastily; ‘I 
will remain your brother till death.’ 

“* Easily said,’ she returned, with- 
out raising her voice; ‘but that is 
nonsense. We cannot change our 
mutual relations, unless we cease to 
exist for each other. Do not deceive 
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yourself, nor seek to deceive me—you 
will not have me?’ 

“*T may not.’ 

“¢Ts that your last word ?’ 

“Gustav nodded without looking 
at her. 

“«This, then!’ shrieked Paula, 
wildly, and struck out suddenly 
against her left wrist with the knife 
she held in the right hand. This 
happened with such lightning rapid- 
ity that she had inflicted three 
strokes ere the horror-stricken Gus- 
tav was able to spring to her side and 
arrest her arm before the fourth 
stroke descended. Violently he 
grasped her hand; her fingers un- 
closed inertly, letting fall the blood- 
stained knife, as with half -closed 
eyes she sank back upon the sofa ; 
her whole energy seemed broken, and 
the delirious excitement dissolved 
into a fit of loud sobbing, which 
caused her bosom to rise and fall 
tumultuously, and deluged her face 
with torrents of tears. Gustav took 
hold of her limply hanging left hand 
and carefully examined the wounds. 
The skin was broken and gaped at 
three places, from whence large dark- 
red drops oozed slowly forth, and 
trickled in narrow streamlets down 
the white arm, upon which they de- 
scribed a sort of bracelet designed in 
three narrow circles, like a set of 
rubies—her favourite jewels. The 
flow of blood was nowhere violent, 
therefore no important artery had 
been injured. The bleeding, which 
proceeded only from the surface veins, 
was harmless. Gustav, judging this 
to be the case, decided to dispense 
with medical assistance. It would 
have been inexpressibly painful to 
have been forced to summon a Brus- 
sels doctor, and initiate him into the 
secret of what had taken place. 

“He washed the wounds with 
water from the carafe which stood 
on the table, bound his handkerchief 
round her wrist, and laid Paula on 
the bed. She made not the slightest 
resistance, but merely went on sob- 
bing like an inconsolable child.” 


? 


Gustav leaves Paula asleep, 
with a sweet sad smile on her 
lips ; but returning to the hotel an 
hour or two later, he finds that 
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she has meanwhile recovered suf. 
ficiently to dine and do her hair, 
and announces her intention of 
taking a walk to look at the town, 

Presently Gustav asks Paula 
what instructions she has left at 
home regarding her return? When 
will she be expected to arrive at 
Berlin ? 

“*T said nothing—for I did not 
think to return alive,’ she replied in 
a low voice. 

‘“He pressed her arm in order to 
show that he had understood, and 
that he wished to spare her all fur- 
ther allusion to what had passed.” 


Though his resolve remains un- 
altered, he cannot help feeling 
deeply touched at the thought 
that Paula had been ready to die 
for his sake. These tender feel- 
ings are, however, somewhat 
rudely shocked when, on the fol- 
lowing evening, having escorted 
Paula to the station, he is on the 
point of paying her fare to Ber- 
lin, she calmly informs him that it 
is not necessary, as she has been 
thoughtful enough to take a return 
ticket. This return ticket gives 
him much food for reflection. His 
tender mood of a little while ago 
disappears as by magic, and Paula 
notices with some surprise how 
calmly and easily he takes leave 
of her. 

Having now at last learnt to 
mistrust his own strength, Gustav 
seeks the assistance of a third per- 
son in order to speak the decisive 
word, which even now he has not 
had the courage or the cruelty to 
pronounce. Professor Barwald, 
his old friend, and formerly that 
of Frau Ehrwein, it is, who under- 
takes this delicate mission. 


“Your conduct in this repulsive 
business is unpardonable,’ writes 
Barwald to his friend. ‘ You tell me 
that you do not love Frau Ehrwein, 
and that only out of some incompre- 
hensible feeling of regard you have— 
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for over a year—dragged on a situa- 
tion which is scarcely honourable to 
you. Your behaviour seems to con- 
firm the truth of this assertion, for 
you evidently wish to break with the 
lady. But if such be really your in- 
tention, how is it possible to under- 
stand that you adopt towards her the 
attitude of a love-sick tenor, in order 
to reiterate the assurance of your 
burning, undying love ? Try to 
be a man at last; know your own 
will, and be serious in willing it. If 
you love Frau Ehrwein, then have 
the courage to marry her. This 
course will always be more dignified 
than to go on groaning and lament- 
ing. If, on the other hand, as you tell 
me, and as I feel convinced, you do 
not love her, then cease to act an op- 
posite part in her eyes, but proclaim 
your true feelings. You will then 
see how wonderfully simple is the 
situation which now seems to you so 
complicated. Frau Ehrwein will re- 
cover from her attachment as easily 
as she has already done from her 
slight wounds, and you will be re- 
lieved from all further annoyance.’” 


This bitter pill produces the de- 
sired effect in opening Gustav’s 
eyes; and though Paula still con- 
tinues at intervals to molest him 
with sentimental epistles, he is 
henceforth steeled against her ma- 
chinations. Nevertheless it is 
something of a surprise when, a 
few years later, he receives from 
Paula herself the intimation of 
her approaching marriage with a 
certain Herr Otto Tillman. 

A tale which, almost unadorned 
by incident or description, turns 
exclusivel upon the thoughts and 
feelings c: “wo individuals, must 
necessarily possess considerable 
merit in order not to pall upon 
the reader ; and it speaks volumes 
in favour of Herr Nordau’s powers 
of fascination that we are com- 
pelled to read this simple, and, it 
must be acknowledged, somewhat 
repulsive story at one sitting, and, 
so to say, without even drawing 
breath. Of the two characters, that 
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of the man is undoubtedly the more 
lifelike — the mixture of nobility 
and cowardice, sensibility and hy- 
pocrisy, of wKich Gustav is made 
up, being depicted with marvel- 
lous intuition. Some critics may 
be disposed to consider this part 
of the picture over-coloured, for 
the prominent idea which natu- 
rally suggests itself to the intelli- 
gent reader on laying down the 
volume is the question, “Is it 
indeed possible that men can be 
such egregious fools as the one 
here depicted?” Certainly no 
female pen would ever have had 
the audacity to stigmatise the 
lords of creation in such pitiless 
fashion. Being, however, written 
by a man, we can only bow to 
his superior authority, concluding 
that Herr Max Nordau must be 
fully competent to estimate the 
strength of the average male biped 
under a given set of circum- 
stances. The woman’s character 
is decidedly less successful, and 
is frequently so exaggerated as 
to savour of caricature. A strik- 
ing instance of this is the con- 
versation in which Paula, after 
showing to Gustav the photograph 
of a handsome young man, calmly 
informs him that the original of 
the portrait had committed suicide 
five days previously. 

** And why ?’ asks Gustav. 

“<The motive is yet unknown. He 
was rich, healthy, jovial, and—as far 
as outsiders could judge—happy. In 
their efforts to discover a motive for 
his deed, the gossips spoke of unhappy 
love—and, what is more, love for me,’ 
she added. 

“Then as Gustav looked at her in 
amazement, she hastened to add— 

“<Of course that is nonsense. He 
paid me court like everybody else ; 
but there was no question of love 
between us, and now I suddenly 
learn that he has taken his life. He 
had much frequented my house; I 
therefore felt it my duty to attend 
his funeral. I was dressed in deep 
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mourning, with a long, floating, black 
veil. When, on reaching the ceme- 
tery, I alighted from the droschke 
and approached the open grave, a 
perceptible tremor ran through the 
other mourners. They fell back to 
both sides to make way for me. I 
walked slowly, with a swaying step, 
between the crowd of people without 
perceiving them, gazing with large, 
wide-open, unseeing eyes into space. 
With my pale cheeks, black dress, 
and crape draperies, I looked like a 
very Niobe. The whole event was, 
in reality, no business of mine; but 
the incident was so wonderfully pa- 
thetic, everybody seemed so deeply 
affected by my appearance, the idea 
that he had taken his life out of love 
for me was so vividly before every 
one’s eyes, that I myself felt quite 
overcome by emotion. I wavered 
mechanically up to the open grave, 
and there broke down. The nearest 
people caught me up in their arms, 
and endeavoured to restore me. I 
was the centre, the principal point, 
of the whole ceremony. People with 
deeply affected countenanées pressed 
round me saying, - Gniidige Frau, 
come away —you must not remain 
here ;” and like a docile child, with- 
out will of my own, I suffered myself 
to be slowly led back to the droschke. 
I was still quite exhausted on the 
following day. What say you to 
this, sweetheart ?’ ” 


Her “sweetheart” is naturally 
somewhat aghast at this pathetic 
description, but, incomprehensibly 
enough, his eyes even then were 
not yet fairly opened as to the 
monstrosity of Paula’s character. 
This incident, as well as many other 
similar ones, is wholly unnatural 
and overstrained : no woman in a 
like situation would so egregiously 
have overshot her mark, and no 
man unencumbered by water on 
the brain could have suffered him- 
self to be gulled by such a palp- 
able farce. 

Very ingenious, though slightly 
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savouring of German pedantry, 
and needlessly explicit, is the final 
conversation, already referred to, 
between Gustav and his friends 
the Barwalds, in which the author 
sums up the arriére-pensée of his 
work ; but on the whole we should 
be inclined to condone yet graver 
deficiencies for the sake of the 
pleasure afforded by Herr Nor- 
dau’s clear masterly style, and 
subtle analysis of character. 


Diametrically opposed to the 
aforegoing in subject and style is 
‘Klostermann’s Grundstiick,’ by 
Julius Rodenberg,! a little volume 
containing eight short stories, of 
which the first and longest gives 
its title to the book. The name 
of Rodenberg occupies a deserv- 
edly high position throughout his 
Fatherland, and any of his numer- 
ous works may be taken up with 
the reassuring conviction that the 
most fastidious reader will here 
find nothing to offend the nicest 
sense of refinement. Never bril- 
liant nor startling, his works have 
the gift of appealing more to the 
heart than to the head, and are 
decidedly rather calculated to touch 
the feelings than to divert the 
fantasy. An old-world flavour, a 
sort of leisurely pathos which has 
gone out of fashion, seems to hover 
about each of these little sketches, 
which lovers of the sensational 
would doubtless cast aside as de- 
void of interest and attraction. 

‘Klostermann’s Grundstiick’ is 
the story of a simple middle-aged 
couple, whose life has been hitherto 
marked by no salient features of 
pleasure or pain. Klostermann, 
on whom the nickname of Cajus 
has been bestowed, because of his 
love for the classics, is a small 
Government official, residing with 





1 Klostermann’s Grundstiick, nebst einigen andern Begebenheiten, von Julius 


Rodenberg. Gebriider Paetel, Berlin. 
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his wife up three pair of stairs, in 
a dingy back street at Berlin. The 
wife, Emilie, or rather Flavia, as 
she has been dubbed by facetious 
friends, in order to adapt her to 
her husband’s old Roman appella- 
tion, is a highly educated person, 
having been a governess in her 
younger days. The pair had met 
somewhat late in life, Flavia being 
an old maid, and Cajus an appa- 
rently confirmed bachelor, when 
they had surprised all mutual 
friends by uniting their lots. No 
children had been born of their 
union, but the lack of offspring 
had only the result of drawing 
them closer to each other. Of 
frugal habits and simple tastes, 
Cajus and Flavia for many years 
had been conscious of no further 
wants or aspirations but what 
were represented by a well-lined 
bookcase in their little sitting- 
room, and after the day’s labour a 
daily walk outside the city gates. 

“As though they had been ex- 
pressly designed for each other, it 
would have been impossible to find a 
better assorted pair. Both of middle 
height, and almost fragile stature ; 
thin, and of somewhat gaunt pro- 
portions, for they set little store on 
the good things of this world, and 
indeed in former years it would have 
been out of their power to gratify 
such tastes; both with not particu- 
larly lively but steadfast brown eyes, 
out of which there shone the love to 
each other; both, too, with dark, 
almost black hair, which advancing 
age had as yet hardly streaked with 
here and there a silver thread. They 
scarcely looked old, but on the other 
hand it was difficult to conceive that 
they ever had been young; the im- 
pression produced was rather that 
they had always been precisely the 
same as now. In their hearts un- 
doubtedly no change or transforma- 
tion had taken place ; they loved each 
other as tenderly as on the first day. 
Their habits had remained the same, 
and now, as formerly, he called her 
not otherwise than ‘ Lieber Schatz’ 
[sweetheart]. 
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“¢ Lieber Schatz, he had said to her 
on that day when, having come in 
from the country in order to invest 
the modest savings of a magisterial 
assistant and & governess in the neces- 
sary purchases of furniture and outfit, 
—‘ Lreber Schatz, you must be hungry.’ 

“They had been wandering about 
for many hours from one furniture- 
shop to the other, desirous of obtaining 
their goods as cheaply as possible, and 
the day was already far advanced. 

*** Ves,’ she had answered, bashfully, 
lowering her eyes as beseems a bride 
who has been detected in any such 
terrestrial aspirations as hunger ; 
‘yes—a little. 

“They now entered a small restau- 
rant which used to exist behind the 
Royal Opera House, there where now 
stand the prouder edifices of various 
large banks and credit establishments. 
Cajus had confidence in this restau- 
rant. He had occasionally entered 
these not very brilliant regions when 
thereto beguiled by a friend, for he 
had no convivial instincts. Eating 
and drinking had never caused him 
much pleasure, or, as his friends de- 
clared, he had accustomed himself to 
do without them—but these were 
only foolish speeches. As for Flavia, 
it was the very first time that she 
entered a similar establishment, and 
her embarrassment was therefore as 
great as the admiration with which 
she gazed on everything around her 
—the low smoke-begrimed ceiling, 
the well-worn flooring on which the 
little tables refused to stand steadily, 
the shaking chairs, for verily the old 
Berlin restaurants were no sumptu- 
ous saloons. Perhaps another bride 
might have desired something else, 
and have been reluctant to enter such 
localities as those just described. But 
Flavia felt perfectly secure—not on 
Cajus’s arm, for they had never been 
able to accustom themselves to walk 
arm-in-arm these two, but by his side. 
For her bridegroom and lover she 
would have been ready to go through 
fire and water, so why not into a 
restaurant behind the Royal Opera 
House ? 

“ Her confidence increased, as Cajus, 
after having courteously invited her 
to be seated and himself taken place, 
summoned the waiter in a tolerably 
loud voice. 
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“The waiter came, attired, after the 
manner of his kind in those days, in 
an antediluvian dress-coat, and _be- 
neath his arm a napkin, whose utility 
was not at first sight apparent, since 
it would have been wellnigh im- 
possible to clean anything by means 
of it. This waiter was, however, an 
attentive individual, and asked at 
once whether the Herrschaften desired 
to drink anything. 

“Cajus glanced at his betrothed. 
‘Soda-water?’ he asked, interroga- 
tively. 

“*Soda-water,’ returned Flavia, 
smiling back gratefully at her bride- 
groom. 

“Upon which he ordered a bottle 
of soda-water—‘but only a small 
one!’ he called after the retreating 
waiter ; ‘and the bill of fare.’ 

“The waiter, who had already 
formed a somewhat lowly opinion of 
his guests, now turned back with a 
slight increase of respect, and with 
the desired bill of fare, which, though 
not half so long nor so broad as are 
wont to be the hotel menus of to-day, 
yet contained many items well cal- 
culated to tickle the appetite. 

“The couple made use of the 
waiter’s absence in order to consider. 
First on the list came the soups ; but 
Cajus was of opinion that soup was 
something absolutely superfluous, and 
Flavia agreed with him. Then fol- 
lowed the beefsteaks, cutlets, and 
Viennese Schnitzl, and Cajus looked 
inquiringly at his Flavia’s face. She 
blushed, and Cajus said, ‘Sweetheart, 
I also find such dishes over-substan- 
tial ;’ and so they proceeded further, 
past the fishes, which have too many 
bones, and of which one never rightly 
knows what one is eating. At the 
puddings at last they made halt. 
‘Flammeri!’ exclaimed Cajus with 
sparkling eyes, and ‘ Flammeri!’ 
chimed in Flavia with soft convic- 
tion. For the benefit of those of my 
younger readers who may not chance 
to know what Flammeri is, I can only 
describe it as a mild, tender, downy 
compound, composed of milk, flour, 
and a great deal of sugar, which, 
saturated with raspberry syrup, was 
not only pleasant to the eye but like- 
wise to the taste, and chanced to be 
a special favourite of our Cajus and 
his Flavia. 


“¢Qne portion?’ inquired the 
waiter, ironically examining the un- 
assuming couple. 

“* With two plates and two spoons,’ 
decided Cajus ; and then, turning to 
Flavia, he added: ‘I might have 
ordered two portions ; but you see, 
sweetheart, that one portion exactly 
resembles the other, and there is 
nothing to distinguish them.’ ” 


In accordance with these mod- 
est pretensions their household is 
established, and for many years 
they live contented in their little 
apartment, consisting of three 
rooms and a kitchen, their only 
fear being lest, by some unforeseen 
circumstance, they should be ob- 
liged prematurely to leave these 
quarters. But insensibly and by 
degrees aspirations of a more am- 
bitious nature begin to steal into 
their hearts. By dint of patient 
industry Cajus hes not only risen 
in office, but has managed to lay 
aside a comfortable little sum, and 
often in his walks with Flavia, on 
the outskirts of the city, he would 
stop to contemplate some piece of 
ground advertised to be sold for 
building purposes, reflecting how 
sweet it would be to become the 
proud proprietor of such a little 
property whereon to end his days. 


“¢Sweetheart,’ he would say to 
Flavia on such occasions, ‘ what need 
we to set our hearts on the gar- 
dens of the Hesperides? Here also 
it is beautiful; and to have a little 
house just here, near to the wood or 
by the water 

“¢ And a garden,’ added Flavia. 

“*With some old shady trees un- 
der which one could sit and read 
some favourite book ; 

*“¢ And a few plots of earth where 
to grow some flowers and vege- 
tables 

“¢ And then to rise in the morn- 
ing and saunter about one’s own pro- 
perty 

“* And feed the fowls in the court- 
yard, and F 

“ Beyond this point the couple’s as- 
pirations did not extend.” 
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For a long time these wishes 
have no further substance than 
castles in the air—harmless fancies 
by means of which they spend 
many happy hours. Whenever, in 
the course of their peregrinations, 
they come across some congenial 
piece of land, with perhaps a gentle 
hillock affording an extensive view 
over the plain, straightway in im- 
agination they proceeded to build 
thereon a cottage, just after their 
secret wishes. The house was 
mostly one-storeyed, containing a 
dining and sitting room below, 
with a piano for Flavia, and up- 
stairs a studio and library for 
Cajus. In front his writing-table 
stood to the left near the large 
window, that, framed in by Can- 
adian creeper, looked out into the 
green country. The bedroom at 
the back of the house, where there 
is no disturbing sound save the 
rustling of the mighty trees ; 
kitchen and offices in the base- 
ment. Whenever they go out 
walking, they have plenty to do 
in passing in review their various 
building - places, and soon these 
grow so numerous that the week 
is all too short for paying a visit 
to each. Then comes a period 
when, after the war of 66, build- 
ing speculations begin to take 
a fresh spurt at Berlin and its 
environs, and to their amazement 
Cajus and Flavia make the re- 
peated discovery that on one or 
other of their selected territories 
a real villa is now in course of 
erection, where formerly it had 
stood but in imagination. Cajus 
now begins to study the advertise- 
ments of realities to be sold, and 
to count over his savings; and at 
last there comes a day when, hav- 
ing as usual scanned the advertise- 
ment column, he announces to 
Flavia that he has found that 
which they were in search of. 
Small family villas, fitted up with 
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every modern convenience, are to 
be sold in one of the newly-sprung- 
up suburbs of Berlin. That same 
afternoon they undertake a pilgri- 
mage to the spot, and find there 
indeed a house which more than 
surpasses their secret ideal. The 
price, too, is not outside their 
means, 25,000 thalers—no sum at 
all for such an Eldorado. Cajus, 
carried away by enthusiasm, was 
for concluding the bargain at once, 
but the more placid Flavia re- 
strains his ardour, and persuades 
him to sleep over the matter. 


“¢ The house pleases me,’ said Cajus, 
in a tone of decision which precluded 
all further doubt on the subject. 
‘The matter is settled : to-morrow, 
or at latest the day after, we shall 
return.’ 

“Whereupon they went home, 
after expressing their thanks for the 
civility with which the villa had been 
shown to them, and took leave of 
the gardener’s wife, like old friends 
between whom there exists a perfect 
understanding. 

“ But the gardener’s wife, looking 
after the couple as they slowly dis- 
appeared in the gathering twilight, 
remarked to her spouse, ‘These two 
will not come back ;’ and when he 
reproached her for having such small 
faith in human nature, she merely 
replied — 

“* Well, we shall see.’ 

“Like two lovers, meanwhile, the 
pair wandered on. In front of them 
the gas-lamps began to be lighted one 
after the other, an interminable line 
along the whole Schéneberger and 
Tempelhofer quay. But the way 
seemed short to them, and the nu- 
merous lights reflected in the water 
of the canal increased their sense of 
the joy of life. They appeared to be 
carried along by hope, by expecta- 
tion, or some yet more indefinable 
feeling, as though wings had been 
bestowed on them, and the ground 
seemed to vanish beneath their feet. 
Never before had they experienced 
a like sensation. They talked inces- 
santly to each other, and could hardly 
subdue their impatience whenever 
a passing carriage momentarily inter- 
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rupted their conversation. Then 
they would recommence from the be- 
ginning again—always the self-same 
theme. They were never tired of 
repeating what had already been said 
innumerable times, and they said it 
to each other over and over again. 
This quay was not as lively then as 
it is to-day, and sometimes towards 
evening it would grow very still. It 
was crossed at two places by the rails 
of the Potsdam and Dresden Railway, 
just as though it had been in the 
open field. The trains, with their red 
glowing eyes, flashed out of the dark- 
ness, to emerge at the other side in- 
to the station shrieking and whist- 
ling. Some caution was required by 
foot-passengers who happened to be 
walking on the quay after dark. But 
Cajus and Flavia were so absorbed 
in their thoughts and conversation, 
that they failed to observe the ap- 
proaching train till it was close upon 
them. Flavia had just sufficient time 
and presence of mind to run across, 
while Cajus, seized by a sudden terror, 
stood still as though paralysed. The 
long row of waggons, all black and 
dark, now stood between them, for 
it was a luggage-train, each carriage 
firmly coupled on to the next, and 
loudly rattling its chains as it passed 
onwards, Strange fancies crowded 
into his brain, conjured up by this 
incessant stamping and jolting, as 
though he and Flavia were now sep- 
arated for ever ; as though they were 
never to meet again, those two; as 
though Flavia had gone before, leaving 
him alone. The burning sparks rain- 
ing down from the engine leaped up 
to flames on the ground, and, touch- 
ing the key-note of some classic re- 
collection, by a strange association of 
ideas there rose before him the figure 
of Aneas seeking his spouse in the 
burning city of Troy. ‘Thrice I en- 
deavoured to clasp my arm round her 
neck, and thrice the vision eluded 
me,’ And throughout the monot- 
onous rhythm of the rolling wheels, 
dimly suggestive of a thousand de- 
lirious fantasies, he seemed distinctly 
to hear the words— 

‘Quid tantum insano juvat indulgere dol- 

ori, 
O dulcis conjux ?’ 


“Tt lasted a few minutes only, but 
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these were as painful as though they 
had been immeasurably lengthened 
out for him. 

“ At length the last waggon rolled 
past, and ere Cajus had made a step 
or two forward, Flavia came to meet 
him. He seized her hand and held 
it long in his own, as silently they 
resumed their way. He said nothing 
of what had been passing in his soul, 
but the thought that had now come 
to him for the first time, that they 
would have to part, that they could 
not remain for ever together, would 
not let itself be banished from his 
mind. 

“* Not even a house of our own— 
no villa, be it ever so fine—can shield 
us against this,’ he said after a pause. 

“* What are you saying, Kloster- 
mann?’ asked Flavia, in gentle in- 
comprehension. 

“With the sound of her voice the 
spell seemed to leave him, and Cajus 
again recognised the features of his 
surroundings.” 

The gardener’s wife had proved 
right in her surmise; for, viewed 
by daylight, and after taking ad- 
vice of various friends, Cajus per- 
ceives a dozen objections to -the 
intended purchase not previously 
apparent. He congratulates him- 
self and Flavia upon having es- 
caped this pitfall—only, however, 
some years later, to allow himself 
to be drawn into a speculative en- 
terprise in which it is conclusively 
proved to him that he must neces- 
sarily double or quadruplicate his 
capital within a very short time. 
Why should he content himself 
with a paltry villa? asks the per- 
suasive friend who acts the part 
of tempter, when, by properly plac- 
ing his money and taking fortune 
at the flood, he will soon have 
wealth sufficient to buy a dozen 
villas, if it so pleases him ? 

The building mania is now at 
its height in Berlin, and Cajus is 
thus induced to confide the whole 
of his hard-earned savings to the 
South-East Building Joint-Stock 
Company.” At first his confidence 
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seems to be warranted : the shares 
go up in surprising fashion, and 
have soon attained a hitherto un- 
precedented figure. A sort of mild 
intoxication now begins to take 
possession of the hitherto placid 
couple. Daily they scan the Ex- 
change list with a pleasurable sense 
of triumph, and manifold are the 
projects of enjoyment which now 
take rise in their tardily fertilised 
brains. Their home, when once 
they shall have fixed upon a domi- 
cile, shall be something vastly su- 
perior to that modest little villa 
which had once dazzled their sim- 
ple minds. And then their pro- 
jected travels! Hitherto Cajus 
and Flavia had been content to 
study in a well-worn guide-book 
the scenery of countries which they 
might never hope to visit; but 
now in their altered circumstances 
no dream was unatta‘nable. To- 
wards Italy especially, the land 
of the Apennines and of the yellow 
Tiber, Cajus felt irresistibly drawn. 
3ut for the first summer he deemed 
it prudent not to extend their 
journey farther than the Rhine; 
and it is during this little plea- 
sure-trip—the first which Cajus 
and Flavia had permitted them- 
selves during a period of twenty 
years—that the thunderbolt bursts 
upon them, when they learn from 
a newspaper taken up at random 
that the South-East Joint-Stock 
Company has failed, and engulfed 
the whole of their little capital. 
Their bright air-castles are now 
ruthlessly shattered at one fell 
blow, and they can henceforth no 
more look forward to acquiring 
the smallest property of their own. 
Cajus falls a prey to black mel- 
ancholy, brooding over his bitter 
deception with a sort of fierce de- 
spondency. He loses all interest 
in life. Misfortune has even turned 
away his heart from his faithful 
consort, and he has no eyes to 
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see how Flavia is visibly fading 
away, more from the lack of her 
husband’s affection than out of 
grief for the fictitious . fortune 
whose value she had never rightly 
understood. 


“One evening, as in the twilight 
they were sitting together in the 
little room, silent, as was mostly now 
the case, Flavia broke the stillness by 
saying, in her gentle voice— 

“¢ Klostermann, if I were obliged 
to go from you—to leave you alone 

9? 


“This word, thus spoken in the 
silent gloaming, breaks down the bar- 
rier, and shakes the man’s heart to 
the core. Suddenly —he knew not 
why—there came into his mind the 
remembrance of that evening when, 
momentarily parted by the rushing 
train, Virgil’s plaintive verses had 
shot through his mind. 

“¢ Flavia! Flavia!’ he cried,—and 
the poor woman’s eyes sparkled again 
on hearing herself thus called once 
more,—‘ you are not lost tome! You 
are still here! You cannot, must not 
leave me alone,’—and, as though to 
detain her, he seized her hand and 
felt how cold it was, with the chilli- 
ness of death.” 


His eyes once opened to this 
new danger, Cajus sends for a 
doctor; but more efficient than 
medical advice in restoring Flavia 
to health is the consciousness of 
having regained her husband’s 
affection, and gradually he too 
awakens to a more wholesome 
state of mind. He resumes the 
study of his beloved classical 
authors, and no longer recoils from 
the sight of a newspaper. On 
the contrary, once more he be- 
gins to peruse the advertisement 
column of his daily paper with 
special attention; and when spring 
comes round, Flavia notes with 
satisfaction that he resumes his 
daily excursions outside the town, 
albeit alone, for her strength is 
not yet equal to the exertion of 
going up and down stairs. 
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“One evening—it was autumn by 
this time, and, in consideration of the 
mild weather, the doctor had per- 
mitted Flavia to attempt the first 
outing—Cajus came home with spark- 
ling eyes. 

“*Sweetheart !’ he cried, without 
giving himself time to close the door 
—‘now I have bought it at last—our 
own territory !’ 

“* Which?’ inquired 
without a slight tremor 
voice. 

“* You will see for yourself, sweet- 
heart. To-morrow we shall drive out 
to Klostermann’s territory.’ 


Flavia, not 
of the 


“<¢Ts it far, Klosterman?’ asked 
Flavia, after they had been driving 
in the tram-car for over half an hour. 
‘Is it still far off ?’ 

“* Yes, sweetheart,’ returned Cajus ; 
‘but then it will be for ever.’ And 
he gazed cheerfully out of his corner 
at the windows opposite, enjoying the 
sight of the long streets, the high 
houses, and throngs of people.” 


Abandoning the tram-car, the 
couple proceed on foot arm -in- 
arm, or sometimes hand-in-hand, 
speaking little, for Flavia was still 
obliged to husband her strength, 
but happy in the consciousness 
of their being together again as 
formerly. 


“ And so they wandered onwards; 
and the sun, which had looked out 
once more as though with a farewell 
greeting, threw a faint radiance across 
their path. Behind Friedrichsberg 
there was a fine avenue of old chest- 
nut-trees, with glimpses of an open 
view over ascending meadows to the 
left ; while to the right, across flat- 
spread arable fields, the last houses 
and towers of Berlin might be sighted 
in narrow white streaks, overhung 
by the heavy leaden thunder-clouds 
above. 


“And now, of a sudden, the land- 
scape around them seemed metamor- 


phosed. They were standing on an 
eminence. The barren fields to their 
rear had disappeared ; and in front, 
from over a wall, a burst of luxuriant 
green foliage was visible, as from a 
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garden, out of which the evening 
wind wafted a sweet flower- perfume 
towards them. A narrow entrance- 
gate stood ajar, surmounted by a 
simple wooden cross, beneath which, 
in the growing dusk, might be de. 
scried the words, ‘ Gemeinde Friedhof 
[District Cemetery for 
Berlin]. 

“ Flavia now knew why Cajus had 
brought her this long way. Tears 
started to her eyes, and fervently she 
pressed his hands to her lips, saying— 

“¢T thank thee !’ 

“The weight of suspense was now 
gone from her soul, and she was only 
conscious of a deep sense of peace.’ 


Cajus then proceeds to explain 
how, with the last remaining frac- 
tion of his capital saved from the 
wreck, he had purchased here a 
piece of ground to be their joint 
burial-place, the only home of 
their own to which they might 
now aspire on earth. MHand-in- 
hand they enter the hallowed spot, 
which is so beautifully decked 
out with shrubs and flowers that 
its actual character is not at first 
sight apparent. 


“Dreamily, as though traversing 
enchanted regions, the pair wandered 
on. No voice from the outside world 
could reach them here, and above 
them only the vast dome of heaven. 
They came to a plot with ivy-grown 
graves where were planted carnations, 
and monthly roses were blooming. A 
flat tombstone lay there, engraved 
upon it a verse from the Old Tes- 
tament in Hebrew characters, while 
on the grave alongside was raised a 
cross. Not far from this spot Cajus 
halted near to a little cypress-tree. 
The place was fenced in by a low, 
black, iron grating, and beneath the 
cypress-tree was a tablet with this 
inscription :— 


“* Burial-place for the couple 
Klostermann.’ 
“When she had seen this Flavia 
a into loud, violent sobs. But 
Cajus, gently embracing her in the 
growing twilight, repeated the beauti- 
ful verse of Catullus, and Flavia, her 
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head pillowed against his breast, re- 
sponded— 


‘0 quid solutis est beatius curis ? 

Cum meus onus reponit ac peregrius 
Labore ferri venimus Jarem ad nostrum, 
Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto.’”} 


A paper on German novelists 
would hardly be complete without 
the name of Karl Emil Franzos, 
the genial author of ‘The Jews of 
Barnow,’ and of many other racy 
sketches of East Galician life and 
manners. For a moment it had 
seemed as if Herr Franzos, in turn- 
ing his back on Austria and emi- 
grating to Berlin, had likewise 
taken leave of the hitherto familiar 
scenery ; and the last work of his 
which we had occasion to review 
in these columns about a twelve- 
month since? was laid in pastures 
new. We are rejoiced to see, 
however, that this was but a 
temporary defection, and that in 
his newest work of fiction, ‘ Judith 
Trachtenberg,’* this talented writer 
has returned to the old familiar 
source from which have been de- 
rived all his best and happiest 
inspirations. | No second living 
author knows Poland and its in- 
habitants as intimately; none 
other has described its climate and 
scenery with such graphic force 
and picturesqueness of touch ; and 
the English critic who, a short 
time ago, said of Karl Emil 
Franzos that, “as a painter of 
manners from Half Asia, he has 
successfully followed in the steps 
of Sachee-Masoch,” has paid to 
Franzos a very shabby compliment 
indeed. 

Judith Trachtenberg, the hero- 
ine of the present tale, is the 
daughter of a wealthy Jewish 
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shopkeeper, Nathaniel Trachten- 
berg, who, though a staunch adher- 
ent to the faith of his forefathers, is 
yet endowed with far more liberal 
principles than it is usual to meet 
with in a Jew of the orthodox 
type. His clear practical sense 
has long since recognised the futil- 
ity and narrow-mindedness of 
many Hebrew observances and 
modes of thinking, to which he 
but outwardly submits in order 
not to scandalise his more obso- 
lete brethren; and whenever he 
is taken by them to task for some 
trifling divergence from established 
customs, he is wont to reply with 
a friendly smile. 


“You do not understand the atmo- 
sphere in which we should breathe. 
Whether I really regard it as sinful 
to carry a walking-cane on the Sab- 
bath-day is immaterial ; it is only im- 
portant to tranquillise our brethren on 
the subject of a man whom they must 
respect, by making them comprehend 
that one may read German books and 
converse with the Christians in pure 
German idiom, while remaining the 
while a pious Jew.” 


Conformably with these prin- 
ciples, Nathaniel has brought up 
his two children, Judith and her 
brother Raphael, giving them all 
the advantages of a good modern 
German education, hand-in-hand 
with Hebrew instruction and the 
Talmud. Careful to smother all 
germs of racial hatred in their 
young minds, he feels it his duty, 
nevertheless, to prepare them for 
the inevitable slights and affronts 
to which they must later be ex- 
posed by reason of their religion 
and blood; and the better to har- 
den his children betimes to what 





1 Catullus, Carmen xxxi. ll. 7-10. 


* Die Schatten Erziihlung, von Karl Emil Franzos. See Blackwood’s Magazine, 


January 1891. 


* Judith Trachtenberg Erzihlung, von Karl Emil Franzos. 


Tremendt. 


Breslau: Edward 
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they will have to endure, Nathan- 
iel permits and encourages Judith 
and Raphael to associate with the 
children of the principal Christian 
families in the little East Galician 
town which is their home. But 
the well-meaning father, in his 
praiseworthy attempts to recon- 
cile these heterogeneous elements, 
achieves directly opposite results 
from what he desired, and to each 
of his children, although in differ- 
ent fashion, the friendship of the 
Gentiles proves ominous; for 
whereas Raphael, a gifted but 
outwardly unattractive young 
man, is goaded on by the thought- 
less taunts of his young play- 
fellows to become a fanatical 
Christian - hater — his sister, the 
beautiful Judith, feels daily more 
and more at home in the drawing- 
room of the aristocratic Areiss 
Comissdr,! Wroblewsky, her fa- 
ther’s tenant, who condescends 
to occupy a suite of rooms in 
Nathaniel’s house without ever 
troubling himself to pay the rent 
thereof. Wroblewsky is a despi- 
cable character, well known to be 
amenable to bribery, and his wife 
enjoys no spotless reputation ; yet 
Nathaniel perceives therein no 
objection to allowing Judith to 
frequent their society so long as 
his own conscience remains clear. 


“* You are young,’ he would say to 
his son, when the latter had vainly 
endeavoured to make him compre- 
hend the danger of this growing in- 
timacy, ‘and you fancy yourself 
capable of reforming the world. But 
when you are older, you will see that 
the only possibility of doing so is 
to elevate one’s self more and more 
towards goodness. This duty is ever 
the object of my efforts ; to attempt 
more is—at least in our present times 
and circumstances—impossible. It is 
true that Wroblewsky is a contemp- 
tible magistrate, a rogue, a blackleg. 
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But would he cease to be so if I were 
to break off all intercourse with him? 
I have never used my influence op 
him for evil purposes. As often as 
he has prayed me to be his go-be. 
tween in some doubtful transaction, 
I have invariably refused. He pro- 
cures me customers, in return for 
which he pays no rent; he gives 
the decision in my favour whenever 
I have to sue a debtor for payment, 
and as compensation he receives 
twenty per cent of the money. If 
I were to act differently he would 
give his support to some other dealer, 
and I should lose even my eighty per 
cent.’ 

““Good! But Judith?’ objected 
Raphael. ‘ Do your business interests 
require that she should spend every 
Tuesday evening in this society?’ 

“*Why should I deny her this 
pleasure /’ was the answer. ‘The 
master of the house is despicable, the 
lady not immaculate—but the guests! 
The daughters of the town physician, 
of the apothecary, come there regu- 
larly, strictly-brought-up girls of hon- 
est parents. They run no danger— 
wherefore, then, your sister?’ 

“Those others not—but Judith!’ 

“How often had Raphael these 
words on his tongue, and yet they al- 
ways remained unspoken! For upon 
what logical grounds could he have 
based his objections? He had no facts 
to advance, only personal observations, 
which his father would scarcely have 
recognised as unprejudiced.” 


And Raphael’s instinct proves 
correct, for it is in Wroblewsky’s 
house that Judith comes across 
her fate— Count Agenor Baran- 
owski, the wealthy scion of a noble 
Polish family who has lately ac- 
quired the proprietorship of the 
place. Baranowski, smitten at first 
sight by Judith’s beauty, becomes 
her champion against an impudent 
young coxcomb who insults the 
helpless girl. The impression thus 
made is deepened on both sides 
by the unscrupulous Wroblewsky, 
who loses no opportunity of bring- 





1 Commissary of the district. 
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ing the young people together. 
One of the scenes in which Judith 
and Baranowski are invited to 
listen to the poetry of a sot-disant 
wandering genius is described in 
Franzos’s best manner :— 


“Tn the next minute, as Agenor 
stood before his carriage with Wrob- 
lewsky, and was about to get in, the 
commissary asked— 

“<« Will vou do me a great honour, 
dear Count? The poet Wiliszewski, 
whose name you have perhaps heard, 
is to read us his newest verses to- 
morrow—quite a small circle, we are 
only five as yet. My wife has also 
invited Judith, although the girl 
takes no real interest in Wiliszewski, 
and last time at his reading she spent 
the whole evening in the next room 
alone, turning over the albums... . 
May we then count upon you?’ 

“He looked scrutinisingly at the 
Count’s disturbed face. The con- 
temptuous glance by which he was 
met did not seem to wound him; on 
the contrary, he now even smiled. 

“The Count had lowered his eyes ; 
his hand resting on the carriage-door, 
he stood there hesitating. 

“<T regret,’ he said at last, shortly, 
‘Tam already engaged for to-morrow 
evening.’ 

“What a pity!’ exclaimed the 
commissary. The carriage rolled off. 
Smilingly he looked after it, and the 
same smile was on his lips as on reach- 
ing his apartment he said to his wife— 

“¢ Prepare six covers for to-morrow 
evening.’ 


“With trifling dissimilarities Herr 
Thaddéus von Wiliszewski might be 
described as a sort of Polish Walter 
von der Vogelweide. His influence, 
likewise, was less due to knowledge 
than to talent: he wandered from 
castle to castle preaching benevolence 
to the nobility, rejoicing whenever he 
received a new suit of clothes, and 
giving much attention to the subject 
of loans: few men, in fact, were so 
versed in the art of lending. And 
like Walter, too, he was pre-eminently 
a political bard, albeit free from the 
narrow one-sidedness of the Germans. 
To the nobles he declaimed war-songs 
against Austria, while showing him- 
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self equally ready to commemorate 
in verse the Emperor’s birthday by 
order of the authorities. For the 
bourgeoisie he had in reserve scoffing 
songs against the nobility, and for 
these, again, satires upon the people. 
He himself was undoubtedly of noble 
birth latterly, for the prefix ‘von’ 
stood under his poems, and on his 
letters a coat-of-arms ; but his noble 
descent could not be proved very dis- 
tinctly. Some averred him to be a 
cobbler’s son who had failed in his 
studies ; others, again, a former bar- 
ber’s apprentice. His birthplace, 
likewise, could not be established 
with any certitude, and he became a 
bone of contention in various neigh- 
bourhoods, each place being singularly 
anxious to decline the honour ascribed 
to it. He himself was in the habit of 
describing himself as a son of that 
particular district in which he just 
happened to be seeking subscribers 
for his book of poems. Had this 
work ever been published, it must 
have required a very voluminous 
edition, for it would have been im- 
possible to calculate from how 
many different donors Thaddéus had 
pocketed its price of three florins ; 
but, like the troubadour, he con- 
tented himself with the oral effect of 
his poetry. Uninvited and unan- 
nounced, like a very gift of heaven, 
he would appear at some country 
house. Some people kicked him out 
after three, others after eight, days ; 
of his own free will he never went. 
As poetry alone is insufficient to 
nourish a man, he sometimes had 
recourse to the part of abettor and 
go-between in some question of brib- 
ery or similar piece of rascality ; 
hence, also, his friendship with the 
commissary. 

“This son of the Muses it was, 
therefore, in whose honour Frau 
Anna had assembled her little party. 
His long fair curls more unkempt 
than ever, upon his hollow cheeks 
the flush of excitement, Thaddéus 
sat and declaimed his poems on the 
glorification of the nobility. It was 
long since he had numbered a count 
amongst his audience, and Agenor 
had come despite his yesterday's re- 
fusal ; for only out of interest for the 
poet, of course, he had been able at 
the last moment to alter his decision. 
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The poet was just engaged in reading 
his historical ballad, ‘The Bloody 
Day, the hero of which was, strictly 
speaking, a Poniatowski, but he had 
been transformed into a Baranowski 
on this occasion. Why not ?—the 
name scanned as well as the other. 
His heart swelled high with the 
consciousness of poetical inspiration. 
* May the devil take me,’ he thought, 
‘if this be not fifty florins in my 
pocket r 

“When he had finished reading 
there was dead silence: he could not 
clearly see the face of his audience, 
because Frau Anna had so placed the 
lamp-shade that the light only fell 
upon the manuscript ; but this very 
silence was the surest sign of the 
effect produced. 

“* Wonderful!’ at last said the 
lady of the house. The jingle of 
rhymes had flowed unnoticed past 
her ear: she had only had eyes for 
the Count, as he sat there motionless, 
embarrassed, and awkward as a school- 
boy. Her ample bosom heaved a 
mighty sigh. ‘A splendid man,’ she 
thought ; ‘and all this for the sake 
of a Jewish girl.’ 

“* Very, very graceful !? now mur- 
mured the Count, rousing himself 
from his reverie. 

“ «Especially the description of the 
landscape,’ cried the commissary. 

“The landscape?’ asked Judith 
in surprise. She alone had followed 
the poem, if only in order to regain 
her self-composure, and force to rest 
her loudly beating heart. 


“Herr von Wroblewsky affected 
to have overheard her low - spoken 
objection. ‘And these characters !’ 
he cried, enthusiastically, ‘they seem 
to stand out before us like living 
figures ! And the sentiments,’ he 
prudently added. ‘For, the deuce 
take it,’ he thought, ‘something of 
all this there must surely have been 
in the long-winded stuff !’” 

Dating from this evening, the 
story rapidly develops in tragic 
fashion. Baranowski dreams not 
of making the beautiful Jewess his 
wife, but is too weak to struggle 
against his growing passion, and, 


stimulated by the villian Wrob. 
lewsky, resolves to win her by less 
honourable means. Judith, trust. 
ing blindly in her lover’s integrity, 
consents to fly with him, having 
realised that her father, now in. 
formed of her attachment, will 
never consent to let her become 
the wife of a Christian. She 
spends some weeks in a fool’s para. 
dise, under the delusion that their 
marriage is merely postponed until 
she has received adequate instruc- 
tion in the Christian religion ; but 
on becoming aware that these are 
but vain pretexts, and that Baran- 
owski had contemplated matrimo- 
nial bonds, she tries to drown her- 
self. Rescued in time, she however 
gets brain fever, and her life is 
despaired of —the doctor declaring 
that she must either die or go mad 
unless her mind can be put at rest. 
In order to save her from this mel- 
ancholy alternative, Agenor suffers 
himself to be persuaded to perpe- 
trate a second fraud, Wroblewsky 
having advised him to pacify his 
mistress by a harmless little com- 
edy, a sham marriage, which, with- 
out binding him to anything, will 
have the effect of restoring peace of 
mind to Judith. Ignaz Trudka, a 
worthless vagabond escaped from a 
monastery, undertakes, for a con- 
sideration, to act the part of priest, 
and bless this unhallowed union— 
Wroblewsky and an old family 
servant being the sole witnesses to 
the melancholy farce. 

Nathaniel, on learning his daugh- 
ter’s defection, falls ill and dies of 
a broken heart, after having cursed 
and disowned her in true Hebrew 
style. The deathbed scene is 
graphically described, on which oc- 
casion we make acquaintance with 
a curious Jewish custom—namely, 
the destruction of a blooming rose- 
bush in place of the Hebrew 
maiden who has renounced the 
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faith of her fathers. It is Dr 
Reiser, the old physician of the 
district, who, as eyewitness, de- 
scribes the ceremony to Wrob- 
lewsky. 


“A handful of determined men 
had been found who were resolved to 
bring back Judith by force, in order 
that she might be judged by the com- 
munity. Nathaniel prevented this. 
‘No,’ he decided ; ‘perhaps one of 
you might lose his life in the attempt 
—or else the tribunal might deal 
hardly with her. For the sake of an 
outcast shall no just man be exposed 
todanger. And wherefore judge her? 
The Almighty will do that. For you 
and for me she is henceforth dead !’ 
But in the innermost depth of his 
heart there must still have lingered 
some feeling towards the unfortunate 
girl, for he long resisted the terrible 
ceremony customary in such cases, 
which, however, are very rare, for in 
the present community it is over two 
hundred years since a Jewish maiden 
left her parents for a Christian. And 
when he had at last given his consent, 
he attached to it a condition which 
surely would have been accepted in 
the case of no other man; to him, 
their leader and her father, they 
could not refuse it. ... 

“*T fail to understand — which 
ceremony ?’ 

“¢The burial !’ 

“*What!’ exclaimed the commis- 
sary in amazement. ‘They have 
buried Judith?’ He wanted to 
laugh, but a glance at his neighbour's 
face checked the impulse. 

“It was so awful, never 
shall I forget it... . The com- 
munity having begged us, my col- 
league and I had arranged that one 
of us was always to be in attendance 
on him. We relieved each other at 
intervals of from four to six hours. 
But we knew only too well that 
we were powerless to arrest de- 
parting life. After the lawyer had 
departed, a sort of stupor had come 
over him. There was no second 
stroke, but the last remnants of vi- 
tality were exhausted. He lay as 
though in slumber, only murmuring 
occasionally the name of his son: if 
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his yearning for him had not been so 
intense, he would, perhaps, have died 
even sooner. As, therefore, the day 
before yesterday evening, I entered 
upon my watch totvards 11 o’clock, 
my colleague whispered to me—‘ The 
end is approaching ; stay beside him, 
and ask no questions, whatever may 
happen during this night.’ Soon 
after this the elders of the commun- 
ity entered the chamber, with them 
the Rabbi, all draped in tneir prayer 
mantles round the shoulders, and 
bowed before him. And the Rabbi 
then asked if it might now take 
place? He nodded. The door then 
opened again, and there entered 
twelve men belonging to the Burial 
Fraternity. All were attired in the 
white death - scarves, and between 
them they bore a strange burden: it 
was a fine, large, blooming rose-bush, 
about whose roots the damp earth- 
clods still hung. Who knows whence 
they had brought it? perhaps it may 
have been from Count Agenor’s con- 
servatory. They carried the bush up 
to the bedside, and Nathaniel stretched 
out his hand and touched the top- 
most branches. His lips were mov- 
ing, it might have been a whispered 
blessing or a parting greeting. And 
while this was happening, the others 
hid their faces in their mantles, and 
some there were who sobbed aloud. 
Then they carried back the bush to 
the centre of the room; the Rabbi 
advanced — such a dark forbidding 
expression I have never yet seen on 
the face of living man. Stretching 
out his arm over the rose-bush, he 
spoke some words, loud and harshly 
—a curse apparently. Then he laid 
hold of the bush with both hands and 
rent it in twain, casting down the frag- 
ments before him. And one after 
the other the men now advanced, 
and each seized upon a blossom 
and plucked its leaves asunder till 
the whole bush was bare and reft. 
I had advanced to the head of the 
couch. The old man had closed his 
eyes, but he seemed to know what 
was happening: low groans escaped 
his lips, and over his cheeks the tears 
rained thickly down,—and so he re- 
mained until the men brought in a 
little oil-lamp, and lighted it as a 
funereal torch for her who was hence- 
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forth dead to her father and to the 
community, and till they made in his 
shirt that incision with a knife sig- 
nificant of the wound which his life 
had received. At last they brought 
out the trestles, laid the bush upon 
them with all the despoiled leaves, 
which they carefully collected, and, 
covering it up with a white pall, they 
retired, followed by the elders. I 
remained alone with Nathaniel for 
over two hours, holding his hand 
silently in mine, for I could not speak. 
Then, along with the elders, the Rabbi 
returned and approached the bed. 
‘It is accomplished,’ he said. ‘And 
because thou hast been a just man 
all the days of thy life—that may the 
Eternal One prolong !—have we acted 
according to thy wishes. Thy daugh- 
ter’s grave is placed between her 
mother’s—may she rest in peace !— 
and that which thou hast chosen for 
thyself. And when once the Lord 
shall summon her to judgment, and 
she dies in our faith, this grave shall 
be open to her again. We swear it 
to thee!’ Nathaniel nodded: his 
breathing became quieter, always 


quieter and softer, but it lasted yet 
about ten hours till he fell aslee), at 
noon yesterday.” 


Meanwhile Judith, in ignorance 
of her father’s death, has departed 
for Italy with Baranowski—he tor- 
mented by remorse, and she by 
degrees awakening to the uneasy 
consciousness of some brooding 
misfortune which she can neither 
define nor penetrate. Even the 
prospect of becoming a mother 
does not serve to restore her cheer- 
fulness. A woman cursed by her 
father, she says to Agenor, must 
tremble at the thought of giving 
birth to a child. 


“He sought to comfort her, spoke 
of God’s infinite mercy 

“* God !’ she cried out passionately. 
‘Yes, if I were able to speak to Him, 
to implore Him! Oh, Agenor, if I 
could but pray! But I cannot. For- 
merly, whenever I was oppressed by 
grief or trouble, I had recourse to my 
prayer-book, and spoke to the God of 
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my fathers. But now I have no more 
prayer-book ; 

“«But the same God,’ he inter. 
rupted ; ‘and the new forms are un. 
necessary.’ 

“ Gloomily she shook her head. 

“*T have told myself the same 
thing, but it does not suffice to me. 
Ah! how shall I ever make you con- 
prehend what is passing in my poor 
head? One must necessarily have a 
language in which to pray, but I have 
forgotten the old tongue, and know 
not the new one. You have 
taken me into many churches, in order 
to make me admire the beautiful pic- 
tures or the architectural proportions, 
but as to what I was feeling you never 
inquired. I shivered whenever we 
left the warm sunshine in order to 
enter one of these chilly edifices. The 
cold struck into my heart. It all 
seemed so strange, so dismal. How 
should I ever learn to pray ina church! 
Perhaps my condition might have 
been better if everything had been 
properly explained to me; but I 
know really nothing of your faith. 
I cannot even make the sign of 
the cross; and even were I able, 
durst I do it? What do I know 
more of the Crucified One but that 
He was a recreant rabbi, on whose 
account all tose of my race must yet 
suffer shame and persecution to-day !’ 

“Guiltily he was obliged to bow 
his head :; he now understood that 
this baptism had been not only a sin 
against the God of his catechism, 
but also a sacrilege against a poor, 
yearning, thirsting human soul.” 


The child which is born to them 
soon after this conversation only 
serves to complicate the situation. 
It cannot be registered as a Count 
Baranowski, while to decline to 
do so would betray the secret to 
Judith. Baranowski, ti.erefore, 
postpones the ceremony, and, under 
pretence of procuring some indis- 
pensable family documents, returns 
alone to Galicia. During his ab- 
sence Judith accidentally learns 
the deception that has ‘een prac- 
tised upon her, and likewise returns 
home with her child. Her brother 
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refuses to see her, and the hearts of 
her Hebrew brethren are hardened 
against her. Her own heart is 
now hardened as well towards the 
man she had once loved, and she 
refuses to marry him even when 
he offers to wed her openly in the 
light of day, if she will embrace the 
Christian faith. Finally, touched 
by his evident contrition, Judith 
relents, and makes her own terms. 
She will consent to let Baranowski 
make atonement for his sin, but 
only on condition of retaining her 
own religion. Baranowski’s pride 
has to undergo a hard struggle, 
but finally conscience prevails, 
they are married in Uermany, and, 
as Countess Baranowska, Judith 
Trachtenberg the Jewess re-enters 
her native town in triumph, attired 
in state, and adorned with a dia- 
mond coronet that is an heirloom 
in the Baranowski family, 

Having thus legitimised her 


child, and regained what she most 


valued, the esteem and respect of 
her Hebrew kinsfolk, Judith ends 
this auspicious day by drowning 
herself in the same lake which 
had been the scene of her previons 
abortive attempt. She does not 
choose to remain as a clog through- 
out life round the neck of the man 
she had once loved, and nothing 
can restore to her the lost illusions 
of a young impetuous heart. She 
is laid to rest in the Hebrew cem- 
etery, between the graves of her 
father and mother, and over her 
tomb may be read this inscription— 
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*“‘Jupitu, Countess BARANOWSKA, 
THE DAUGHTER OF NATHAN BEN 
MANASSE, OF THE TRIBE OF ISRAEL, 
‘She died in darkness, but the light will 
come.’” 

The gravedigger, in preparing 
her last resting-place, came upon 
the shrivelled remains of a long- 
dead shrub among the earth-clods. 
Few people, however, recognised 
this to be a rose-bush, and fewer 
yet there were who understood its 
signification. 

This interesting and effective 
tale is, however, marred by several 
grave defects which we cannot 
do more than briefly indicate. 
Judith’s tragic end, for instance, 
is one of the episodes to which we 
must take exception; for besides 
being needlessly sensational, it is 
likewise psychologically incorrect, 
as a woman who had just shown 
herself so scrupulously anxious to 
remove the stain of illegitimacy 
from her child’s name woald 
scarcely have defamed it by the 
brand of a mother’s suicide. 

The distribution of character 
can likewise be hardly regarded 
as satisfactory by the Christian 
reader; for does it not argue a 
somewhat blind partiality in favour 
of his own race, that Herr Franzos 
has here chosen to invest the Jews 
with every virtue under the sun, 
whereas to the Gentiles have in- 
variably been ascribed all the dark 
and dirty parts throughout the 
story ? 
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ARTICULATE speech has some- 
times been arrogantly claimed as 
the monopoly of man; for that 
restless and supercilious mammal 
is constantly casting about for 
some distinctive attribute to serve 
as a bridgeless gulf between him- 
self and his fellow  vivipare, 
whom he contemptuously classes 
as. beasts. Clothing, laughing, 
thinking, counting—to each and 
all of these he has had to sur- 
render his exclusive claim, and 
perhaps the only feat in which he 
has as yet discovered no rivals is 
the production and use of fire. 

Speech, indeed, could never, 
except on slenderest grounds, be 
claimed as the peculiar property 
of the human species. One has 
only to go afield some mild 
December noon, and watch the 


proceedings of a flight of rooks, to 
be led to the firm conclusion that 
the sounds he hears are part of 
conversation, at least as intelligible 
and intelligent as the confusion of 
tongues arising at a fashionable 


lady’s reception. It is true that 
an Englishman, standing close on 
the skirts of some such entertain- 
ment in London, will hear snatches 
of conversation and disjointed 
words which he can understand ; 
but let him pause and listen on 
the stairs outside, and the human 
chatter has no more significance 
to him than the cackle of a 
poultry-yard. He recognises the 
ery of the human animal, just as 
he might pronounce the other to 
be the cry of cocks and hens, of 
ducks and geese; but as for con- 
veying anything to his under- 
standing, it is vox et preterea 
nihil. 

Still less suggestion would the 
sounds emitted by an evening 


party in London convey to the 
mind of a South Sea Islander, 
His intelligence and experience 
would certify to him that these 
men and women were not uttering 
syllables without meaning; but 
even separate sentences, in which 
every vowel and consonant might 
be distinguished, would fail to 
touch his understanding, and 
would mean as little to him as the 
sentence in quick guttural Gaelic, 
spoken by the stalker to his gillie 
in a Highland forest, conveys to 
the Southern sportsman. But in 
order to realise how little differ- 
ence there is between the pho- 
netic value of the human voice 
and that of the calls of some of 
the lower animals, one has only 
to listen to some of the common 
street cries. ‘“Strai-briz—fy’— 
strai-briz!” ‘ M&-6-6-6!” (Milk- 
ho!) *Clo’- clo’, clo’-clo’!” and 
others, are as monotonous and not 
more articulate than many of the 
cries of beast and bird. It is 
said, by the by, that no animal 
except man can sound consonants ; 
that a dog says “ wow-wow !” not, 
classically, ‘“‘bow-wow!” a rook 
“yaw-yaw,” not ‘“caw-caw!” a 
peacock, not, as the consensus of 
nations affirms, “pay-6!” but 
“ hay-o !” and so on ; but that point 
remains to be decided by the nicer 
application of the phonometer. 

To return, then, to one of the 
most convenient examples that 
may be had of the deliberate 
behaviour of wild animals—that 
of a flight of rooks settled on a 
grass-field. Look at that sedate 
individual (as like a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries as a biped 
in black feathers can be to a biped 
in broadcloth) busy turning over 
the stones with his strong beak, 
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and with head aslant, scrutinising 
the exposed surface for worm or 
grub. Finding nothing, ‘‘Caw !” 
says he, and flies off to another 
part of the field. Now if that 
sound means nothing, why does 
the bird make it? Almost cer- 
tainly it expresses something, 
either in the way of information to 
his companions or of expletive to 
relieve his own feelings, just as 
a disappointed man (not, bien 
entendu, a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, but an ordinary 
mortal) is prone, under similar 
circumstances, to pronounce a 
profane monosyllable. Here is 
another holding forth to a detach- 
ment of the flight, which sits 
motionless and silent, with hunched 
shoulders. His speech seems to 
our gross faculties only monotonous 
repetition of the same sound, but 
is probably well understood by his 
hearers as exhortation, advice, 
Mean- 
while, observe the flirtation going 
on between yon ardent couple in a 
corner of the field. In this com- 
munity the garb of male and 
female is identical; but the male— 
an accomplished wooer—is easily 
to be distinguished by bowings and 
clumsy struttings, and behaviour 
as awkward and comical as that 
of any human lover. Shall we be 
told that the low guttural notes 
exchanged between the pair have 
no reference to the coming nesting 
season, and are not a language 
charged with all the unreason of 
passion and the flattery of mutual 
preference? All the immeasurable 
variety of vocabulary, from the 
lion’s roar to the field-mouse’s 
squeak—from the hiss of an angry 
goose to the song of the soaring 
lark, constitutes more than mere 
sound; it is language, and who 
will be so bold as to say that 
human ears may not be capable of 
being trained to interpret it? At 


narrative, or speculation. 
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present, though we can distinguish 
the dominant notes of pain, terror, 
anger, love, persuasion, and con- 
tent in the cries.of those animals 
with which we are most familiar, 
our faculties are not of sufficient 
delicacy to detect in them the fine 
modulations of sound which con- 
stitute speech. The area cat of a 
modern city perhaps purrs in the 
very same tone in which its pre- 
decessor, mummified four thousand 
years ago, in the reign of Thothmes 
III., expressed its happiness ; but 
it would be rash to assume that 
study and the application of deli- 
cate instruments may not some day 
explain feline phrases as clearly as 
patient comparison produced the 
clue to Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
The squeak of a bat is in so high a 
note that it lies beyond the hearing 
range of some persons. If this 
sound, which is audible to most 
people, eludes the sense of others, 
it is impossible to estimate how 
much there is in the common cries 
of animals, of which our auditory 
sense gives us no notice. Pro- 
fessor Garnier has devoted some 
years to the study of the language 
of apes. By means of the phono- 
graph he claims to have proved 
that they laugh aloud ; and careful 
comparison of human and simian 
voices preserved in this instrument 
fails to show any difference be- 
tween them except compass, pitch, 
and flexion. 

But, it may be argued, if the 
cries of beasts and birds are an 
intelligible, though imperfect, lan- 
guage, how comes it that a parrot 
may be taught to utter words of 
which it cannot possibly under- 
stand the meaning? The explana- 
tion of this may be, that just as 
children, and even grown per- 
sons, often imitate the natural 
cries of wild animals, without, of 
course, understanding any mean- 
ing these may be supposed to 
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have, so, in their turn, certain 
animals may be induced to imi- 
tate human vocables; and just 
as a certain sound or group of 
sounds becomes, by frequent rep- 
etition, associated in our minds 
with fixed ideas, so a parrot, re- 
peating given phrases, comes to 
unite them with fixed ideas, though 
not the same ideas as we associ- 
ate with these phrases. When 
the English lady, explaining to 
the French hotel-keeper certain 
arrangements necessary for her 
comfort, startled him by saying, 
“Je dors toujours avec deux 
matelots,” she failed to convey to 
his mind the image which would 
have been perfectly expressed by 
“sur deux matelas.” So _ the 
parrot which says “Three cheers 
for the Queen !” may associate the 
phrase with the idea of food, or 
head-scratching, or the unsatis- 
factory nature of our climate. In 
love, anger, or fear, he expresses 
himself in his native screams, 
which are wholly unintelligible 
to us ; equally unintelligible to us 
are the ideas he intends to convey 
by means of words which have 
come to signify to him something 
quite different from that which we 
understand by them. Nay, in- 
stances are not wanting wherein, 
owing to a confusion between two 
vocables of similar sound, we derive 
a totally wrong impression from 
expressions in our own language. 
An instance of this occurs in 
Isaiah viii. 19, “Seek unto . . 
wizards which peep and mutter.” 
Almost every modern reader re- 
ceives from “ peep” the idea of 
spying ; but in reality it means to 
“chirp,” to make a small sound 
like a chicken, and is used in that 
sense in widely different families 
of language. 

There is, however, an intrinsic 
significance in syllables besides the 
meaning associated with them by 
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familiarity. No more arbitrary 
arrangement of vowels and con- 
sonants could be imagined than 
Lewis Carroll’s celebrated lines— 
“Twas grillig, and the slithy toves 

Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 

All mimsy were the borogroves, 

And the mome raths outgabe ; ” 
yet was there never written any- 
thing that conjured up more effec- 
tually the sensation of a drowsy 
summer noon. There are, too, 
delicate shades of expression in 
the stanza— 


‘*¢ And hast thou slain the Jabberwock? 
Come to my arms, my beamish boy ! 
O frabjous day! calloo, callay !’ 
He chortled in his joy.” 


The interjection “ calloo, callay !” 
conveys an idea of grateful and 
peaceful content that could never 
have found utterance in the re- 
cognised “hooray!” and as for 
“chortle,” it is a verb to live in 
our language, having less of selfish- 
ness than “ chuckle,” and more of 
tender pride than “cheer.” There 
is nothing peurile in this incom- 
parable nonsense-writer; and to 
test his superiority over every 
other that has tried his hand at 
this apparently simple exercise, it 
is only necessary to compare with 
it such gibberish as that of Taylor, 
the Water Poet— 


= Hough gruntough wough Thomough 
Coriatough, Adcough robunquogh 

Warawogh bogh Comitogh sogh wogh 
termonatogrogh, 

Callimogh gogh whobogh Ragamogh 
demagorgogh palemogh ;” 


and so on through a lot of dreary 


rubbish. Or again— 

**Nortumblum callimunipquash omy- 
stoliton quashte burashte 

Scribuke woshtay solusbay perambulat- 
ashte ; 

Grekay sous Turkay Paphay zums 
Jerusalushte, 

Neptus esht Ealors Interrimoy diz 
dolorushte.” 
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So far as can be seen, it is 
pretty safe to assume that the 
vocal sounds of animals constitute 
speech in the sense in which it has 
been so well defined by Mr E. 
Tylor— namely, ‘“‘the expression 
of ideas by articulate sounds ha- 
bitually allotted to them.” We 
have adopted and imitated some 
of them, attaching to them ideas 
other than those conceived by the 
animals that produce the sounds. 
The cock has coined for himself 
a name in almost every country 
where he is known, from British 
chanticleer to Malay kdlaruk and 
Spanish guiquiriqui,; the crow was 
known in Sanskrit as kdka, just 
as to this day he is kah-kah in 
British Columbia. The association 
of sound with an idea (which is 
the basis of all language) is very 
clearly exemplified in such words 
as cuckoo, peewit, chiff-chaff, &c. 
While we thus coolly appropriate, 
for our own purposes and to ex- 


press our own ideas, words bor- 
rowed from the language of beast 
and bird, we are inclined to deny 
that they have the faculty of com- 
municating thought and observa- 
tion among themselves. 


Meanwhile, however, before 
learning to become eavesdroppers 
on beast and bird, men and women 
may profitably consider what pro- 
gress they have made in developing 
the means of oral communication 
with which nature has endowed 
them, and extending language be- 
yond its primitive emotional and 
interjectional stages. It seems 
almost as if some races had been 
so absorbed in carrying on the 
laborious work of civilisation that 
the niceties of conversation had 
fallen into neglect. Our own 
language, for example, is lamenta- 
bly slipshod in construction and 
harsh in sound compared with that 
of ancient Greece. Again, in the 
speech of so highly developed a 
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people as the Celts, there is no 
equivalent to “yes”; thus it hap- 
pens that you shall never hear an 
Irish waiter pronounce the shib- 
boleth “yessir” of his English 
confrere, for he invariably ex- 
presses an affirmative by some 
such phrase as, “I shall, sir!.” 
“Tt is, sir!” Yet among some 
uncivilised tribes not only is 
there a word expressing “yes,” 
but it assumes a different form 
according to the sex or age of the 
speaker. Thus among the Abi- 
pones of South America, as Dob- 
rizhoffer informs us, for “yes” 
the men say héé, the women say 
hdd, and the old men give a grunt. 
This is a refinement which we 
Aryans have decided, perhaps 
rightly, to be unnecessary ; for 
though our “‘ay/” and “nay /” 
carry no more information now 
than the Sanskrit Ai and na did 
many thousands of years ago, they 
are quite sufficient for all practical 
purposes. But the Abipones might 
feel as much embarrassed by the 
use of our sexless affirmative and 
negative syllables as we should do 
in attempting to express our mean- 
ing in the language of the Grebo 
tribes of West Africa, in which 
the use of personal pronouns is 
dispensed with, and gesture is em- 
ployed to show whether a verb 
is in the first, second, or third 
person. 

“Let your communication be 
Yea, yea, and Nay, nay!” It is re- 
markable that in many parts of 
the world, though very distant 
from each other, peculiarities of the 
affirmative and negative have been 
seized on as a device for naming 
different tribes or nations. Thus 
in Australia the tribes known as 
Gureang, Kamilaroi, Kogai, Wol- 
aroi, Wailwun, Wiratheroi, take 
their names from the words they 
use for “no,” gure, kamil, ko, wol, 
wail, and wira; while the tribe 
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of Pikambul are called from pika, 
their word for “yes.” In Brazil 
the Cocatapuya are literally the 
“no men” (from coca, no; tapuya, 
man); and nearer home, as is well 
known, the distinction arose in 
the middle ages between the dis- 
tricts of Langue-d’oc and Langue- 
d’oil: the former being Southern 
France, where the people expressed 
the affirmative by oc, that is, the 
Latin hoc; and the latter, Nor- 
thern France, where they said 
oil —i.e., hoc illud — afterwards 
softened to out. 

Gender, except as a bare and 
logical expression of sex, has been 
completely dispensed with in Eng- 
lish speech, not without detriment 
to its poetic qualities; but in 
Anglo-Saxon even inanimate ob- 
jects were classed as masculine, 
feminine, or neuter. The principle 
is obscure which ruled that ache 
and tear should be reckoned mas- 
culine, but b/iss and care feminine; 
death and ghost masculine, but 
thought and deed feminine. We 
acknowledge the fitness of classing 
arm and will as masculine, and 
heart and tongue as feminine, but 
why should eye be neuter rather 
than arm? And to place wife, 
child, and maiden in the neuter 
gender seems almost to imply that 
they were to be reckoned among a 
man’s chattels. The sole survival 
of this system in modern literary 
English is that ship is accounted 
feminine, though, oddly enough, in 
Anglo-Saxon it was of the neuter 
gender. In our language there is 
possibly still a trace of the refine- 
ment of primitive speech, which 
varied an interjection according to 
the sex of the speaker; for, just 
as among the Algonquin Indians 
the men express surprise by ex- 
claiming tiaw/ and the women 
nyau / so an English butler will 
be apt to say Jor/ and the lady’s- 
maid la / 

Music and the drama apart, the 


highest purpose to which human 
speech can be applied is oratory, 
to regulate which the rules of 
rhetoric, called by Aristotle the 
art of persuasion, were formulated 
in very early times. Considering 
how great has been the develop- 
ment of the platform recently as 
an engine of government, and how 
many persons are daily engaged in 
the attempt to warn, exhort, excite, 
amuse, instruct, wheedle, or other- 
wise influence their hearers, a cor- 
responding advance in the style 
and finish of oratory might have 
been looked for; but tens of 
thousands of exasperated listeners 
in all parts of the kingdom could 
testify to the intolerable deficiency 
in eloquence shown by most public 
speakers. 

More than 2300 years have gone 
by since the principles of rhetoric 
were first laid down. In 466 s.c., 
the rule of Thrasybulus, despot of 
Syracuse, was brought to a sudden 
close by insurrection; his over- 
throw was the signal for hundreds 
of people, ousted from their posses- 
sions by him or his predecessors, 
and driven into exile, to flock back 
to their native country. In order 
to regain their property, it became 
necessary for them to prove their 
claims before the judges, each act- 
ing as his own counsel. Probably 
the result was about as edifying as 
if a number of Conservative can- 
didates, none of whom had ever 
spoken in public before, were sud- 
denly to be required to expound 
their political faith before an 
audience. Flesh and blood could 
not be expected to endure for long 
the infliction of such torments, and 
the necessity for some recognised 
code of rules in forensic oratory 
became urgent. One Corax came 
timely to the rescue, and we are 
filled with admiration by the com- 
pleteness of the scheme which he 
produced. Modern artists, so far 
from attempting to emulate or 
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surpass, are content if they ap- 
proach the excellence of Greek 
sculpture ; even so we might sigh 
for more general knowledge and ob- 
servance of the rules of Corax on 
the part of our public speakers. 
Though modified in a slight degree 
by Isocrates and Aristotle, the 
arrangement by Corax remains as 
valid to this day as when it was 
first promulgated. The division 
of a discourse into proem or ex- 
ordium, narrative, arguments, and 
epilogue or peroration, satisfies our 
sense of order, has never been im- 
proved on, and is as essential to 
modern oratory as it was conveni- 
ent to the pleaders of Syracuse. 
Unhappily, these masterly prin- 
ciples no longer form the subject 
of instruction in schools, and the 
consequence is a lamentable waste 
of two of God’s most precious gifts 
to man—time and speech. It is 
difficult to overrate the influence 
over his fellows which right instruc- 
tion and practice in oratory gives 
to a young man, and as difficult to 
estimate the amount of enjoyment 
which these put it in his power to 
confer, for there are few intellec- 
tual pleasures keener than that of 
listening to a good speaker. Lan- 
guage, tone, gesture, expression— 
how rare is it to see these made 
the most of, even when the senti- 
ments are unexceptionable! Often 
a speech which reads well in the 
morning papers has been marred 
in its effect upon the audience by 
awkward attitude, — the speaker, 
perhaps, clinging to the Treasury- 
box with crouched shoulders and 
bent knees, as if he was afraid of 
sinking in deep mire—or, summum 
nefas/ standing with his hands 
thrust in his breeches-pockets. 
In the ‘Souvenirs de Mme. 
Récamier’ there is a pleasant de- 
scription of a scene which took 
place during her exile at Lyons 
in 1813. Almost every cultivat- 


ed or fashionable individual who 
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passed through that city was sure 
to be attracted to her house. Tal- 
ma, the tragedian, happened to be 
giving some representations in the 
Grand Théatre, and was dining 
with Mme. Récamier, when the 
Bishop of Troyes (better known 
as Abbé of Boulogne) was an- 
nounced. This celebrated preacher, 
though devoted to literature and 
familiar with the works of the 
great play-wrights, had never seen 
a play performed: after dinner, 
Talma was persuaded to recite, 
to the intense gratification of the 
Abbé, parts from his principal 
réles. In return Talma begged 
the ecclesiastic to repeat some 
passages from his sermons. When 
he had done so—“ It is splendid, 
monseigneur, as far as this,” ex- 
claimed Talma, touching the chest 
of the preacher, “but the lower 
part of your body is deplorable. 
Clearly you have never bestowed 
a thought upon your legs.” 

It is certainly a serious coun- 
terpoise to the privileges we enjoy 
under a popular form of govern- 
ment that so much speech-making 
has to be endured. By how much 
might the burden be lightened 
if speakers would consent to be 
rightly instructed in the art of 
addressing their fellows. In the 
course of a recent debate in the 
House of Commons on the subject 
of the system of reporting, sundry 
members uttered complaints that 
it was far from perfect, and that 
they had often been reported in- 
correctly. ‘“ But,” observed Mr 
Labouchere in his speech, “ we 
want a great deal more than mere 
accuracy: we want reporters who 
will put the remarks of honourable 
members into decent English, for 
there are certainly not more than 
half-a-dozen gentlemen in the 
House who can be relied on to 
handle nominatives and verbs with 
precision.” There is not much 
exaggeration in this, but ungram- 
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matical expression is one of the 
least of the evils which have to be 
endured, What legislators chiefly 
require is to be drilled out of tire- 
some tricks of attitude, the repe- 
tition of threadbare phrases, and 
tautology. The latter defect is 
very insidious, because by repeat- 
ing different words with the same 
meaning, the speaker gains time 
to reflect on his next sentence. 
No other excuse can be offered for 
the constant use by an excellent 
and right honourable gentleman, 
now occupying high rank in the 
House of Commons, of the ex- 
pression —“ How and in what 
manner ?” a pleonasm as egregious 
as that so dear to journalists—“a 
young baby.” A common form 
of tautology in parliamentary de- 
bates is that employed by mem- 
bers who begin their speech, “ Mr 
Speaker, sir”!—a puerile inele- 
gancy enough to mar the finest 
exordium, 

Metaphor and simile, poignant 
weapons in the armoury of a 
skilled debater, produce disastrous 
effects in the hands of the inexpert. 
Certain figures, originally of force 
and freshness, cause a bleak sense 
of depression from the frequency 
of their employment by halting 
speakers ; and one who desires to 
engage the understanding of an 
audience ought, at whatever sac- 
rifice, to take a pledge of total 
abstinence from such outworn 
phrases as “‘the thin end of the 
wedge,” “oil on the troubled 
waters,” &c. Sometimes, it must 
be confessed, the audience derives 
unexpected and lasting enjoyment 
from the delightful incongruity of 
figurative discourse. The pages of 
Hansard bear, or, at least, ought 
to bear on record, the poetic flights 
of a certain honourable baronet 
who became, in a recent Parlia- 
ment, the very darling of post- 
prandial debate. Those who were 
fortunate enough to be present on 


the evening when he was denounc- 
ing the course taken by one of his 
colleagues in the representation of 
Ireland, will remember the rich 
brogue in which he referred to him 
as “the young sea-serpent from 
County Clare,” and how he was 
promptly called to order by the 
Speaker for using the expression. 
“Very well, Mr Speaker,” he re- 
joined, “‘I bow to your ruling, of 
course, and beg leave to withdraw 
the sea-serpent.” Not less difii- 
cult, and even more painful, was 
the operation described during the 
session of 1891 by an honourable 
member, who, though representing 
an Irish county, is not of Irish 
birth. He was vehemently oppos- 
ing a bill introduced by the Irish 
Secretary. ‘‘The right honourable 
gentleman,” he said, “‘is trying to 
thrust this bill down our throats 
behind our backs!” 

Aristotle, whose treatise on 
rhetoric remains the most elabo- 
rate and scientific hitherto pub- 
lished, showed no tolerance for 
the use of wrong or redundant 
words. Excellence of diction 
should be, in his judgment, the 
chief object of a speaker. But, 
although he held the skilful mod- 
ulation of the voice to be of high 
importance, he does not so much 
as mention gesture or facial ex- 
pression, on each of which Cicero 
and Quinctilian rightly insisted 
as essential to effective oratory : 
“For,” said the former, “action is 
as it were the speech of the body, 
and ought therefore the more to 
accord with that of the soul.” 
Aristotle was the first to explain 
why compact and systematic speech 
holds the attention fixed, while a 
loose running style is intolerable. 
He gives as a reason that listeners 
like to know where they are in a 
discourse: they weary of sentence 
strung to sentence with no indica- 
tion of a necessary end; but a 
speech well ordered, according to 
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the recognised rules of oratory, 
pleases because it is within pre- 
scribed limits,—“ For,” says the 
philosopher, with a twinkle in his 
eye, “all men wish to descry the 
end.” It does not follow from 
this that they desire the end to be 
near, for men have listened rapt 
for hours to Mr Gladstone, who, 
it is said, is the only Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who ever thrilled 
the House with a Budget speech. 
He is a rare master of phrase ; but 
even his oratory would lose its 
spell, but for the accompanying 
gesture and expression, by which 
Aristotle set so little store. His 
power of investing dry and com- 
plicated financial details with ab- 
sorbing interest is akin to that 
of Eastern story-tellers, who, as 
travellers say, are able to hold 
their listeners enthralled, even 
though these may not understand 
a word of the language. 

But in truth the British Parlia- 
ment is the place of all others 
where the chief vices of oratory 
may most conveniently be studied ; 
neither is there any hope of im- 
provement till somebody convinces 
us of the lesson which Isocrates 
taught the Greeks, and, later, 
Hermagoras taught the Romans, 
that oratory is to be acquired, 
not by birth or by knack, but 
by special study. 

It was a special study in this 
country up to, say, the end of the 
seventeenth century. Steele made 
lamentation in 1712 that Oxford 
and Cambridge had “ grown dumb 
in the study of eloquence.” All 
through the middle ages, grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric constituted the 
undergraduate’s trivium, and we 
are suffering heavily by reason of 
its alteration. For what chance 
is there that a young country 
gentleman aspiring to enter Parlia- 
ment, to whom, in discharge of 
our duty as good citizens it be- 
comes our duty to listen, shall 
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have invented for himself that 
harmony—that fitting together of 
parts which makes speech endur- 
able — the art essential to elo- 
quence? Perhaps his highest feat 
in oratory hitherto has been to 
stammer out thanks for the toast 
of his own health at his coming of 
age, or to repeat to the company 
at an agricultural society dinner 
the time-honoured and unblushing 
paradox that “the interest of 
landlord and tenant are identical.” 
It is possible that, with an eye to 
a political career, he has practised 
debate in the Oxford Union; a 
course which, while divesting him 
of one of the chief graces of youth 
—modesty—has failed to confer 
the habit of disciplined speech, 
and has set him fairly on the way 
to become one of the bores of the 
House ; but, generally, even that 
slight training is neglected, and 
Mascarelle’s axiom is acted on: 
“Les gens de qualité savent tout 
sans avoir jamais appris.” 

Our Parliament, then — our 
House of Speech — is filled with 
speakers who, for the most part, 
have never learnt their trade ; and 
the result, from the point of view 
of art, is about as edifying as if 
the walls of Burlington House 
were to be hung with the works 
of those who had never learnt 
painting, or a choir for St Paul’s 
were to be drawn at random from 
the crowd at Sandown races, It 
is true that a proportion of 
practised speakers do enter Parlia- 
ment in the persons of barristers 
and solicitors ; but, strange to say, 
it is a matter of common know- 
ledge that it is not to these that 
the House listens most patiently, 
nor by these that it is wont to be 
moved from indifference. Those 
members who have made them- 
selves some reputation for elo- 
quence have succeeded because 
natural aptitude and steadiness 
of nerve have enabled them to 
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scramble into something like a 
style. This, aided by a command- 
ing figure, an agreeable counte- 
nance, or (rarest of all gifts to 
dwellers in the British climate) a 
pleasant voice, have had far more 
to do with the positions attained 
by some men than have their 
statesmanlike qualities. Many a 
mute, inglorious member, or, if 
not altogether mute, then inglori- 
ous, because no one can be got to 
listen to him, may be conscious of 
administrative powers which, had 
he been instructed in the art of 
eloquence, might have brought 
him into the first rank ; but having 
neglected that in the days when 
his vocal chords were elastic, and 
before he had contracted evil 


tricks in speaking, all that is left 
for him now is to cultivate the 
Art of Sitting Down, not, as too 
often happens, on his own hat. 


Encouragement is not wanting 
to induce a man to undergo the 
pains of instruction and practice 
in public speaking. No reward is 
so immediately, so spontaneously, 
so gratefully given as the popu- 
larity accorded to a_ successful 
orator. Every lofty or lively 
thought which comes to him is 
sure of its liberal meed of sym- 
pathy—witness the readiness with 
which a good-natured audience will 
show approval of sadly shallow 
sentiments and thin pleasantry. 
I was much struck with this 
characteristic on an occasion when 
I was present at a meeting of an 
honourable member with his con- 
stituents. There were five or six 
hundred people in the room, and 
it must be confessed that the 
affection they undoubtedly felt 
for their representative, a gallant 
soldier, was sorely exercised by 
the dreariness of his discourse. 
He had been speaking for twenty 
minutes or so: not a sparkle of 
wit nor even a happy expression 
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had been suffered to relieve the 
monotony of his speech, and the 
audience sat respectfully but 
hopelessly mute. Presently, the 
speaker, in referring to the late 
Mr Forster, then Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
observed “that the right honour- 
able gentleman seemed to him to 
be a round man in a square hole.” 
There was nothing particularly 
luminous in this remark; had it 
been made in the course of con- 
versation it would have excited 
no attention, still less merriment, 
But the despairing assembly caught 
at the straw : the metaphor seemed 
to remind them that there did 
exist somewhere the quality of 
humour; like one man they fell 
a-laughing, and continued so for 
a considerable time. 

If this, then, be the reception 
accorded to such an_ indifferent 
performer as my friend, how much 
greater will be the reward of any 
youth who, possessing the faculty 
of clear, consecutive thought, either 
lights by happy accident on the 
means of expressing himself vivid- 
ly, or will be at the pains to learn 
how to do so effectively ! 

Cicero held that the chief secret 
of effective speech lay in the right 
choice of words, which satisfies the 
hearer’s natural sense of what is 
right. But after all, more essen- 
tial than order, more immediately 
effective than gesture, expression, 
or choice of language, is vivacity ; 
and Aristotle laid great stress upon 
this quality. It is one that cannot 
be acquired ; the fact that it must 
be inborn is precisely what enables 
so many Irishmen to carry them- 
selves so well in debate. But the 
most conspicuous instance in re- 
cent years which occurs to memory 
of the touch of genius lifting the 
most unpromising subject out of 
hopeless dulness was not that of 
an Irishman, but an Englishman. 
It was a hot afternoon in July; 
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the House of Commons had met, 

as usual on Wednesdays, at twelve 

o’clock, an hour which in itself 

predisposes the chamber to dolor- 

ous and dilatory discussion. Sir 

Edward Watkin’s bill for reducing 

England to the insecurity of any 

Continental nation, by making a 

submarine tunnel to France, was 

under consideration, and, after a 

business-like reply from the Presi- 

dent of the Board of Trade, the 
debate had degenerated into the 
dreary, amateurish trickle of a 
Wednesday sitting. About four 
o'clock, Lord Randolph Churchill 
sauntered into the House and took 
his seat at the corner of the bench 
behind the Ministers, which he has 
occupied since his resignation. It 
seemed as if he was hardly aware 
what subject was under discussion ; 
no one knew that he took any in- 
terest in it, still less did any one 
know to which side of the question 
he inclined. It was not long, how- 
ever, before he rose to address the 
House. Members crowded in, cu- 
rious to know which side he would 
take. They were soon enlightened. 
In brisk trenchant language, Lord 
Randolph at once declared himself 
an uncompromising opponent of 
the scheme, and proceeded to 
swamp with pitiless ridicule the 
arguments by which it had been 
supported. Sir Edward Watkin 
had endeavoured to allay the ner- 
vousness of his opponents by show- 
ing that the tunnel could be flooded 
on the first note of alarm by an 
electric apparatus under control of 
the War Office. None who listened 
to Lord Randolph that afternoon 
can forget the humour with which 
he sketched a Cabinet Council, 
sitting round a white button and 
debating—first, should the button 
be pressed at all; second, at what 
moment it should be pressed ; lastly, 
by whom it should be pressed—by 
the Prime Minister, the Secretary 
for War, or the Commander-in- 
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Chief. The House shook itself 
with hearty laughter; the debate 
had been raised by the hand of the 
master from the slough of dulness 
in which it had wallowed for hours, 
and the defeat of the bill was 
secure. The effect on the minds 
of men of such an incident is not 
transitory. They are lastingly 
grateful to a speaker capable of 
taking up a subject, dealing with 
it unhesitatingly and without am- 
biguity, and illumining his argu- 
ments with the play of wit. Half 
the effect of the speech lay in the 
apparent absence of effort. What- 
ever might have been the real facts, 
the appearance was that the ex- 
Minister had strolled down to look , 
in upon the debate, had suddenly 
become impressed with its import- 
ance, hastily informed himself of 
the arguments used’ in his absence 
in support of it, and resolved on 
the spur of the moment to over- 
throw them. 

The fame of a skilful retort is 
very enduring ; but the pleasure 
people take in recalling it is in 
proportion to its good - nature. 
When Sheridan, in replying to a 
speech made by Dundas, declared 
that “the right honourable gen- 
tleman was indebted to his memory 
for his jests, and to his imagination 
for his facts,” he achieved a con- 
summate oratorical feat; for he 
infused into a delicate adjustment 
of ordinary vocables just that sus- 
picion of humour which disposes 
men to laugh at another, and is 
far more damaging to an op- 
ponent’s arguments than more 
ponderous invective. 


But if the level of political ora- 
tory be low among us, not less 
barren is the prospect revealed 
by that part of the Church of 
England’s system which consti- 
tutes every priest, irrespective 
of his natural gifts, a preacher, 
and makes preaching of equal 
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importance to worship, or more 
so. There have been times, of 
course, in the Church’s history— 
times of active mission work or 
of urgent doctrinal controversy— 
when much preaching has _ been 
indispensable ; and, of course, in 
these days there is as much need 
as ever of moral precept and 
spiritual warning. But it is not 
difficult to estimate whether these 
are conveyed best by oratory in 
the pulpit or by personal admoni- 
tion. Every one acquainted with 
the conduct of popular elections 
will agree that the candidate who 
is willing to undertake the irk- 
some task of personally canvass- 
ing voters, steals a vast advantage 
over a rival who relies on his 
public speeches, however excellent 
these may be. We may agree with 
Selden’s conclusion, though demur- 
ring to the justice of his sneer, 
when he says: “ Preaching, for 
the most part, is the glory of the 
preacher, to show himself a fine 
man. Catechising would do much 
better.” Paul, preaching in Troas, 
was carried, not by vanity, but by 
the magnitude and novelty of his 
subject, into such inordinate length, 
that poor Eutychus fell from the 
third loft, and was taken up dead. 
But if the apostle might have 
pled the novelty of the Gospel as 
an excuse for prolixity, that excuse 
no longer exists : to repeat the glad 
tidings over and over again, in 
archaic, and too often indifferent 
phraseology, is to weaken what 
ought to be a vivid impression. 
Granted that there remains as 
much to be said on the ethical 
grounds of religion as, in an earlier 
age, there was on the dogmatic, 
religious literature, as a channel 
of instruction, is a thousandfold 
more abundant. Jeremy Taylor's 
judgment is of more weight than 
ever: “If I may freely declare 
my opinion, I think it were not 
amiss if the liberty of making 


sermons were something more re- 
strained than it is; and that such 
persons only were intrusted with 
the liberty for whom the Church 
may make herself responsive.” 

On the other hand, comparing 
the average quality of sermons 
delivered in our churches with the 
price we are not ashamed to offer 
for them, it must be confessed 
the public have no right to com- 
plain. Suppose a course of six 
lectures is to be delivered by some 
competent specialist on a prescribed 
branch of natural science, it is not 
likely that less than £50 apiece 
would be stipulated for. If we 
are sincere in our profession that 
spiritual science is of infinitely 
greater importance than natural 
science, how comes it that we are 
not ashamed to remunerate our 
clergy, taking an average from an 
archbishop to a poor curate, at the 
rate of about £5 a sermon, with- 
out taking account of their other 
ministerial and pastoral duties ? 
There is surely little room for 
complaint about the quality of 
the article so poorly paid for. 
We are in this matter as cynical 
and less business-like than the 
congregations of Thibet, whose 
priests employ mechanical means 
of devotion, and, at stated hours, 
set in motion the praying-machine, 
which offers the same prayer over 
and over again—‘“‘O Lord! the 
jewel in the lotus.” 

To require of imperfect men 
that each of them should preach 
fifty-two sermons of thirty minutes 
each in the course of the year has 
proved to be an exaction beyond 
what there is means efficiently to 
fulfil. Protestant hearers allow 
themselves great liberty in com- 
menting upon the result, and 
grumble freely if the preacher ex- 
ceeds his stipulated time ; never- 
theless, whatever they may permit 
themselves to say, some may be 
scandalised at the expression of 
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this criticism in print. But it is 
best to be frank, and to admit 
with all openness that there is 
need and room for improvement. 

Some obvious defects may eas- 
ily be mentioned, and, one would 
think, almost as easily avoided. 
In the first place, the attempt so 
commonly made by preachers to 
read from a manuscript without 
the appearance of reading, renders 
impossible all the assistance de- 
rived from gesture or attitude. It 
would seem as if one having an 
important message to deliver, or 
desiring to convince his hearers of 
some vital truth, could express in 
intelligible words the idea or image 
that ought to be clearly present in 
his mind. The most that he re- 
quired, one would say, would be a 
few notes of consecutive heads. 
If the idea is not well defined in 
his own thoughts, he has no busi- 
ness to waste people’s time by 
trying to elucidate it. Itdoes not 
follow that because such preaching 
is called extemporary, that it is so 
in the strictest sense of the word 
—that it is uttered without prep- 
aration as careful as when every 
word is read aloud from manu- 
script. But it is termed extem- 
porary preaching, and it is said 
that most of the clergy find it 
difficult to deliver a sermon unless 
it is lying on the desk before them. 
Well, then, let it be read without 
any ambiguity. Why should a 
man affect to be delivering a ser- 
mon—a speech—when, in fact, he 
is reading a lecture, and spoiling 
the lecture by trying to make it 
look like a speech? That turning 
of the leaves, that surreptitious 
gaze at the page, alternating with 
mechanical glances at the congre- 
gation, divest the performance of 
all interest or dignity, and a politi- 
cal or theatrical audience subjected 
to such treatment would very soon 
make their impatience known. 
One thing or the other—let the 


lecture be read, for there are few 
things more impressive than good 
reading; or let the sermon be 
preached, and so give the congre- 
gation the feeling that they are 
listening to the preacher’s genuine 
convictions. The middle course, 
which is almost universal, is always 
uninteresting, and sometimes dis- 
astrous. I listened not long ago 
to a sermon delivered in this way. 
The sentiments expressed were 
lofty, the language was adequate, 
and the narrative well connected ; 
but the effect of the whole was 
marred by the ridiculous affecta- 
tion of the preacher that he was 
independent of his manuscript. 
And then, at the close, came the 
disaster. The subject had been 
the life-work of the Saviour, and 
what happened would have been 
impossible if the ¢lergyman had 
either been reading aloud or speak- 
ing the thoughts in his brain. He 
was doing neither; his attention 
was occupied in trying to recollect 
how he had written each sentence, 
the beginning of which he suffered 
his eye to catch, and became 
riveted on the form of words 
rather than on their meaning ; 
hence it came to pass that he 
brought what ought to have been 
an impressive peroration to a close 
by the startling announcement 
that our Lord had spent His life 
“raising the devils and casting 
out the dead.” A slip like this is 
indelible ; it remains in the mem- 
ory when all the lesson sought 
to be conveyed has melted into 
oblivion. 

Another inveterate defect in 
preaching addressed to European 
listeners is the wearisome and 
excessive use of metaphor. Pointed 
illustration is useful, and always 
grateful to intelligent minds; but 
preachers would find a much 
readier road to the sense of 
Western and Northern people by 
discarding metaphor altogether. 
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There are no greater transgressors 
in this respect than Presbyterian 
divines, and they repeat the same 
strained phrase none the less per- 
sistently because their Church dis- 
courages the use of set forms and 
ritual. One of these I know, who 
prays, Sabbath after Sabbath, for 
the special protection of “this 
loved corner of Thy vineyard.” 
Probably not one in a hundred of 
his congregation have ever seen a 
vineyard, or have the faintest no- 
tion what it is like; words that 
conveyed a distinct image to the 
attention of Eastern disciples, fall 
on listless ears when addressed to 
the dwellers in a rural Scottish 
upland ; and it is clear that by 
using them the pastor weakens the 
appeal to the understanding of his 
people. If he chose to have resort 


to metaphor in alluding to his 
parish, he would touch his hearers 
much more closely by following the 
example of the preachers of old, 


who chose illustrations from every- 
day life, and would refer to it as 
the corner of a corn-field or a 
potato-garden. 

Of course this fashion had its 
origin in the language of the in- 
spired writings, which were ad- 
dressed to Orientals accustomed 
to, and delighting in, florid ima- 
gery; but to adopt this vocab- 
ulary in order to quicken the 
apprehension of people of a totally 
different mental fibre, is to dis- 
sociate religion from the incidents 
of everyday life, and, at the same 
time, to detract, by familiarity, 
from the force of Scriptural ex- 
pression. Bible phrases, like every 
other form of literature, become 
threadbare by frequent and in- 
appropriate application. It may 
be objected that faith is a thing 
apart, and is not to be affected by 
a fastidious intellect. That is too 
large and too grave a matter for 
discussion here ; but one thing at 
all events is clear, that sermons 
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(and it is the manner and form of 
sermons that is under considera- 
tion) are professedly intended to 
establish faith by means of the 
intellect, and that they are de- 
fective in such measure as they 
discourage or fail to engage the 
intellect. No one in this gener- 
ation has spoken from a pulpit 
with such effect upon masses of 
people as the late Mr Spurgeon, 
and one secret of his success lay 
in this, that he knew how to release 
moral instruction from the tedious 
figurative language with which it 
has become the fashion to load 
it, and to convey it in practi- 
cal, though often homely, speech. 
Euripides, it is said, did the same 
for dramatic poetry, and at once 
found the direct way to the hearts 
of Athenian play-goers. 


But to descend from these high 
levels of speech, how do we employ 
our natural organs in everyday 
conversation? It is supposed that 
language had its origin in emotional 
and imitative sounds, which in 
course of time became more and 
more articulate, till they became 
exact expression of ideas alloted to 
them. But that association of 
separate sounds with definite ideas 
had to be assisted by gesture to a 
degree which we should find highly 
inconvenient now. Gesture still 
forms an important part in the 
intercourse of the lower races of 
men. “To this prominent condi- 
tion of gesture,” writes Mr Tylor, 
‘as a means of expression among 
rude tribes, and to the development 
of pantomime in public show and 
private intercourse among such 
peoples as the Neapolitans of our 
own day, the most extreme con- 
trast may be found in England, 
where, whether for good or ill, 
suggestive pantomime is now re- 
duced to so small a compass in 
social talk, and even in public 
oratory.” Yet a quiet bystander 
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may derive much amusement from 
the amount of pantomime in a con- 
versation, even when it is carried on 
by persons of our own phlegmatic 
nation. I was sitting opposite 
some English people one day at a 
table-d’héte in the Engadine. A 
lady was describing in an animated 
way a disturbance she had lately 
witnessed in a Spanish town; 
she finished up by telling how the 
troops had been called out and 
charged the people, “and their 
bayonets were quite sharp, you 
know,” and saying this she seized 
a table-fork and tapped the points 
with her finger, as if to emphasise 
the sharpness. Here was a dis- 
tinct trace of primitive gesture- 
language. 

“Go up to my room and bring 
me a square box you will find on 
the dressing-table,” and perhaps 
the speaker describes with his 
fingers an aerial square, indicating 
approximately the size of the box. 
It requires less effort to do this 
than to say, “a rectangular box 
about six inches by eight,” and all 
languages show a tendency to save 
effort. Thus in modern English 
we say bone, home, foam, where 
our Anglo-Saxon progenitors said 
bin, hém, fam (as the Lowland 
Scots still do), because the broad 
vowel o requires less muscular 
effort to pronounce than the 
narrow d, so we have gradually 
slid into the easier sound. 

An interesting illustration of 
the extent to which information 
may still be conveyed by gesture 
was given last year in the per- 
formance of “ L’enfant prodigue,” 
by a Parisian company of Pierrots. 
Not a word was spoken from 
beginning to end of the piece, yet 
the audience were able to follow 
every incident in an _ intricate 
drama by watching the action of 
the players. The piece occupied 
about two hours, and the interest 
of the spectators never flagged ; 
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but their usual experience at the 
close was one of great fatigue, 
owing to the constant strain upon 
the attention required to follow 
the thread of the story. Civilised 
races, therefore, have more and 
more discarded gesture and de- 
veloped language as a means of 
intercourse, because of the effort 
called for by the former from both 
parties to a conversation. 


We have been a literary nation 
long enough, it might be thought, 
to have devised symbols for every 
sound that we have occasion to 
use. But that is not so; like the 
Zulus, we sound a lateral ‘click ” 
with our tongue, but it is not 
represented in our alphabet ; like 
them, we almost invariably sound 
it, from some unknown cause, 
on the left side of the tongue; 
though, unlike them, we do not 
let it enter into the construction 
of vocables. We have no symbols 
to represent the sound of a sigh, 
a kiss, a chirp, a groan, though 
characters expressive of these 
would be of great service to 
novelists ; but on the other hand 
we have three distinct characters 
—/S, ff; and ph—expressing exactly 
the same sound. 

Then how imperfect and ar- 
bitrary we are in the use of those 
symbols which we possess; th is 
all we can do to express the initial 
sound of thing and thine, though a 
Welsh writer can show the differ- 
ence by making the former an 
aspirated ¢, the latter an aspirated 
d; yet in this respect we are 
better off than the French, who 
cannot employ the aspirated den- 
tal at all. Englishmen are in- 
clined to wonder why the Chinese, 
with all their ancient civilisation, 
have no symbol for the consonant 
ry, and are apt to forget that, 
except at the beginning of a 
syllable, that letter has become in 
their own language a mute redun- 
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dancy. The following sentence, for 
example, might be perfectly well 
expressed in Chinese characters : 
“Sour barts are more alarming 
than certain earls,”! for, in collo- 
quial English, not one of these 
seven 7’s would be trilled. 

When the Portuguese first ex- 
plored Brazil they made great fun 
of the natives of that country, be- 
cause they had in their alphabet 
no f, r, or 1; a people, the invad- 
ers declared, without /¢, ley, or rey 
—without faith, law, or king. The 
Mohawks, again, have no labials, 
and vowed it was absurd when the 
missionaries tried to teach them to 
pronounce p and 0); “for who,” 
said they, “can speak with his 
mouth shut?” ? 

Some nations show a deficiency 
more serious than merely the ab- 
sence of vowel and consonant signs 
employed by others ; they are lack- 
ing in words to express ideas in- 
separable from the existence of 
human society. It is difficult to 
say how it comes that the Algon- 
quin tribe of Indians have no word 
for “love,” seeing that they are 
not inferior to others in amorous 
understanding and practice. Other 
tribes, again, have no word to ex- 
press the virtue of kindness or 
charity, which is the more remark- 
able, because that this virtue is of 
the essence of human nature is im- 
plied by our use of the terms “ hu- 
mane” and “humanity.” Readers 
who form their estimate of a typical 
French household from the perusal 
of French novels, may come to the 
conclusion that the French can get 
on very well without any single 
term equivalent to our “ home” ; 
but those practically acquainted 
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with the peonle know very well 
that the dea is as present with 
them as it is with ourselves, and 
can only wonder that it has never 
found convenient expression in 
their affluent language. 

The impression left on the mind 
by an examination of the various 
forms of oral communication in use 
by men is that all are more or less 
imperfect ; that Athenian Greek 
is the nearest approach to consum- 
mate speech that has ever been de- 
vised, and that every living lan- 
guage is capable of improvement 
by cultivation. The pleasure im- 
parted by a good, crisp, correct 
speaker—whether in conversation 
or in a public part—is so distinct, 
that pains should be taken to make 
his occurrence more frequent. In 
Great Britain, the effect of a moist 
changeable climate must always 
have a disastrous tendency on the 
tone of voice, for the vocal chords 
—resembling two films of india- 
rubber brought over the edges of a 
tube, so as to leave a narrow open 
space between their edges—can 
rarely preserve that resonance 
which gives such exquisite timbre 
to the voices of Italians or Span- 
iards ; but at least we may avoid 
the gross errors of diction which 
so commonly offend the ear, even 
in educated society ; we may check 
such an ugly blunder as is almost 
universal in talking of “ those sort 
of things” instead of “ that sort of 
thing”; and we should at all cost 
overcome that mischievous shame 
which makes us use common or 
ugly words instead of the clear 
direct expressions of our native 
tongue. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 





1 Purists may object to the use of ‘‘ bart” as an English word, but, at worst, 


it is only premature. 


The order of baronets will some day come to be known as 


** barts ” as universally as cabriolets are now spoken of as ‘‘ cabs.” 
2 Primitive Culture, by E. Tylor, i. 171. 
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EUROPE AND AFRICA. 


ACCORDING to an estimate recent- 
ly made, it is calculated that the 
vast area of the continent of Africa, 
consisting of 11,900,000 square 
miles, is now almost entirely under 
the proclaimed authority and sway 
of the European Powers. Only 
2,500,000 square miles are still to 
be accounted for. This partition 
of Africa has not been preceded 
by the clash of rival arms, nor 
illuminated by the éclat of a great 
war. Yet, as far as we ourselves 
are concerned, when the history of 
the present times has to be written 
and the true perspective is seen, no 
single phase of England’s foreign 
or colonial policy during this cen- 
tury will bulk so large as the 
“partition of Africa” under the 
Salisbury Administration. Cur- 


rent events, notably those which 


concern Irish Home Rule, tend to 
dwarf its significance ; but it must 
emerge and stand forth in the 
future as one of the most pregnant 
diplomatic transactions known in 
the history of modern Europe. 
Africa, it must be noted, is now 
taken definitely, for weal or woe, 
within the European system ; and 
forms, to all intents and purposes, 
an extension of the various Euro- 
pean States over broad spaces 
reaching from the Cape to Cairo. 
Since 1876, France has increased 
her African lands eightfold, Great 
Britain sevenfold, the Congo Free 
State of 1,000,000 square miles is 
a perfectly new creation, and both 
Germany and Italy have for the 
first time in their history taken 
up serious African responsibilities. 
Such a collocation of interests 
could hardly have been foreseen 
even a few years ago, and is scarcely 
yet realised in its full significance. 
True it may be that up to this 
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point there are in most of the 
regions thus covered by proclama- 
tions only a few scattered outposts 
of European occupation, and the 
Hinterland remains in many ways 
a terra incognita, simply divided 
by the chartographer according to 
degrees of longitude and latitude ; 
still, for better or worse, these 
African regions, littoral, riverine, 
and all, belong to Europe. Before 
the partition there existed in wide 
regions of Africa no law of tres- 
pass, now there is, and the inter- 
national lines exist. The charto- 
grapher will be duly followed by 
the surveyor and engineer, and 
the minor details of France, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Germany, Great Britain, 
and Belgium in Africa be worked 
out according to scale. At present 
the paths of explorers are simply 
thin lines along which a little 
general knowledge only of the 
countries and of the natives has 
been gained, and are mere flying 
survey routes, prefatory in every 
sense to the history-making epochs 
of the continent before us. 

But although Europe has thus 
definitely declared her dominiwm 
over Africa, he would be a bold 
theorist and speculator who would 
forecast the influences which 
African provinces and territories 
may have upon her. Perhaps as 
North Africa was in former days 
the granary of Rome, so now she 
may be destined throughout her 
entire length and breadth to be 
the granary of Europe. And not 
simply a granary, but a limitless 
tropical and subtropical garden,— 
unknown to and unvisited by the 
ancients, the real true Garden of 
the Hesperides,—from which the 
fruits and produce of every climate 
may be flung into the lap of busy 
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Europe. Before such an opening 
as this even the glitter of the 
Orient would pale, and a disloca- 
tion of trade and of trade-routes 
again ensue to puzzle the com- 
mercial world. 

At first sight, it must be con- 
fessed, the commercial aspect is 
uppermost. From all quarters we 
hear of commercial ventures, trade 
companies, gold-mines, Eldorados, 
railways, roads, and every con- 
ceivable phase of nineteenth-cen- 
tury activity. France having 
achieved the Suez Cana!, may even 
be ambitious of a still more won- 
derful engineering feat, and bring 
the waters of the Atlantic upon 
the wide desert of the Sahara, 
alter climatic conditions, and rule 
unquestioned in an inland sea of 
her own making, as she has been 
debarred from her old ambition 
of making the Mediterranean Sea 
a French lake, an ambition well 
known to our forefathers. Eng- 
land speaks lightly of a railway 
and steamboat connection from the 
Cape to Cairo vid the equatorial 
lakes and the Nile; whilst the 
flippant tourist already speculates 
upon a Cook’s or Gaze’s ticket by 
this route, allowing a deviation to 
Zambesi Falls or a tripper’s excur- 
sion to the lately revealed ruins of 
Zimbabwe in Mashonaland. The 
triumphs of the age are mainly 
material; and perhaps, after all, 
if it is now possible to reach the 
shores of the Polar Sea and view 
the desolate “ barrens ” and the ice- 
humps that Franklin and others 
viewed with such peril, simply by 
stepping from a steamer to a rail- 
way, and then, after little difficulty 
in roads and portages, to a steamer 
again—a feat already, we believe, 
accomplished by making use of the 
canals, railways, and rivers of 
Canada, till the mighty volume of 
the Mackenzie river is reached— 
there is no reason why we should 
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not glide up and down the lakes 
and rivers of the Dark Continent, 
look upon the ancient Paludes Nili, 
view the Mountains of the Moon, 
moralise at our ease where Baker, 
Speke, Livingstone, and others 
toiled, and so steam quietly down 
the Nile till we reach the Medi- 
terranean. Moreover, railways and 
steamers make political as well as 
physical problems easy. For any 
European State to administer an 
African littoral or riverine posses- 
sion is already a far easier under- 
taking than it is for the Czar of 
all the Russias to reach, through 
his functionaries, a remote Asiatic 
province at any distance beyond 
the Caspian. Africa, as we now 
seem to understand the term, is 
Europe writ large upon the face of 
the earth—not as a separate colo- 
nial empire with possible autonomy 
and independence awaiting her, as 
we in England read the meaning 
of the expression colonial empire 
occasionally—but in each case an 
integral part of the European 
system, with the huge Congo Free 
State as a neutral ground for com- 
peting States. 

To the philosopher in political 
history this merging of the Afri- 
can system into Europe is a most 
wonderful and at the same time a 
most fascinating study. At first 
glance, as well as after mature 
thought, he feels he cannot grasp 
its full meaning. Africa is a region 
of undeveloped resources and of 
unknown possibilities, and as a 
moral factor in the politics of 
Europe, he has no means of even 
guessing at her future power. 
In the distant past Africa has 
been powerful for good or evil to 
Europe; but as a closer political 
partner, or as a political expansion 
of Europe, both north and south 
of the equator, she has yet to be 
tried. 

The influence of Asia (meaning 
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Asia beyond the Red Sea) upon 


Europe, affords no precedent in 
modern times. That influence, 
especially after the discovery of 
the Cape, was almost purely a mer- 
cantile and sea-borne influence, 
filtered down to European peoples 
through ships’ crews and distin- 
guished travellers. The ethical 
and moral effect of Asiatic em- 
pires can hardly be reckoned as 
an absolute good for Europe. The 
wealth, riches, and spoils of the 
Orient have dazzled the outward 
eye; but the inner life of the 
regions of Cambaye, the empire of 
the Great Mogul, or of Taprobane 
(Ceylon), have scarcely even been 
glimpsed. If occasionally glimpsed, 
it has been regarded as a curious 
exogen. A knowledge of the East, 
in the truest and most sympathetic 
sense, has never reached the rank 
and file of European nations, as we 
well know from our own case— 
our Indian Empire being almost 
entirely, except to specialists, 
official residents, and enthusiasts, 
a terra incognita. Oceanus dis- 
sociabilis, far more dissociabilis in 
former times than now, has flowed 
between the Western and Eastern 
peoples. Not even the Suez Canal 
and quick steaming can annihilate 
the obstacles of space. 

With Africa the case is different. 
This continent has lain always at 
the feet of Europe, with her num- 
berless and mysterious influences. 
It is curious to reflect, even if we 
turn over the pages of history in a 
somewhat random, academic, and 
archeological spirit, how potent a 
spell and how strong a magnetism 
Africa has thrown over Europe ; 
how completely she seems, here 
and there, to have dominated Euro- 
pean thought, and to have given a 
subtle turn to her policies! Seem- 
ingly only the arida nutrix leonum, 
still she has often proved to be the 
matrix of a mine of thought, teach- 
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ing, and impassioned knowledge. 
At all times this strange and an- 
cient continent has sent up, as it 
were, a warm and impalpable glow 
from the south to the colder north, 
—sometimes a burning thought in 
religion, sometimes a new ambition 
or a new philosophy destined to 
pulsate through the busy haunts 
of men, sometimes a ray of know- 
ledge and an inspiration from her 
clear and starlit skies. Dreaming 
on the African island of Porto 
Santo, the great Christopher Co- 
lumbus let the thought of that 
Western continent grow upon him, 
drinking in the magic of that won- 
drous clime and the poetic lore of 
the Fortunate Islands. At St 
Helena—an African island des- 
tined to be famous in history— 
the great Halley, watching the 
transit of Mercury across the sun’s 
disc, read a great secret of the 
starry skies. On African soil 
Lacaille, the French astronomer, 
measured an arc of the meridian. 
Beneath African skies the great 
Herschell and others have worked ; 
and even now at the Cape, photo- 
graphy, one of the latest sciences, 
is throwing light upon astronomy, 
the oldest of all. Knowledge, 
thought, inspiration, discovery, 
come unexpectedly to torpid Eu- 
rope from the Dark Continent. 
There is always something new 
from Africa. 

Hitherto, and here is the dif- 
ference when we contrast Africa 
Vetus with Africa Nova, the con- 
tinent has seemed to lie in colossal 
mass at the feet and at the mercy 
of Europe—of her system, and yet 
out of it; a neutral, glowing zone 
of earth, bounded by the trackless 
Sahara sands, as by a sea; a realm 
of wonder, held in scant honour 
for her own sake ; the tantalising 
geographical secret of all ages; 
nature’s solitary domain, brought 
low in alternate bondage to stern 
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northern conquerors or to fanati- 
cal Moslem hosts; lying mute and 
wounded, a victim to Europe’s 
tender mercies. Deeply scarred by 
the inroads of all, whether Chris- 
tian or Mohammedan, her wounds, 
like Cesar’s, poor dumb things, 
have pleaded trumpet-tongued to 
the skies. 

Nevertheless, Africa, though 
often conquered in rude war, has 
overcome her conquerors. To 
Greece herself, the intellectual 
mistress of Rome, she gave, in the 
first instance, arts, letters, and 
Cadmeian lore; to Rome, proud 
Rome, she gave, as Dean Milman 
reminds us, the system of Latin 
Christianity. Glimpses of power 
flash from her inert mass, the 
power, indeed, of thought and 
intellect with intermittent gleams 
shooting upwards to the skies, as 
if her sands and deserts, heated 
sevenfold, were a forge at which 
the African Titans worked. Is 
there not something in the trans- 
parent air, the brilliant atmos- 
phere, the weird starlit night, 
the vague shadowless deserts, and 
all the warmth and zest of living, 
that intensifies and revivifies the 
processes of thought, making in 
past times the learning of the 
Egyptians an everlasting proverb ; 
Alexandrine criticism the marvel 
of our early Christian life; Arab 
philosophy the most pregnant and 
fertile chapter of the fifteenth 
century? Men and women stand 
out with extraordinary vivid per- 
sonalities on the pages of ancient 
African history—more especially 
in the world of religion ; there is 
the abiding picture of St Cyril 
with his note of impassioned 
rhetoric ; of Athanasius fighting 
contra mundum; St Augustine, 
the Bishop of Hippo, dominating 
that age and ours also; there 
are Tertullian, Cyprian, Apuleius, 
and a host of others; there is 
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the vision of calm Hypatia, the 
championess of the old Platonism; 
the sorceress Cleopatra, the queen 
of tragedy, leading rulers to their 
ruin. Then, when Mohammedan- 
ism had swept through North 
Africa from end to end, there 
came the Arab wise men, such as 
the keen Averrhoes and Avicenna, 
giving a new life to an old philo- 
sophy. Men have thought in- 
tensely in Africa. 

And as if to prove that even to 
modern times the keen theological 
and controversial spirit were in- 
digenous in the continent, there 
arise from time to time with un- 
failing regularity the synods of 
the Anglican Church in South 
Africa, with their impassioned 
appeals, eager partisanships, and 
keen dialectics, reproducing the 
scenes of Alexandria of old. For 
a time Africa seemed to deepen 
the current of modern theological 
thought, and to quicken the pulse 
of Anglican divines in England. 
At the same time Africa seemed 
to raise up the critical spirit in 
Colenso, who received his inspi- 
ration from the soil itself, and 
gave a twist to English religious 
thought. 

On the other hand, Europe has 
been unable to communicate to 
Africa any subtle or indigenous 
phase of thought. Pelagianism, 
coming from our own rough- 
cradled islands, with its close- 
reasoned syllogisms ec” the origin 
and nature of sin, was felt as a 
cold shiver through the North 
African theological world, and 
was rejected. Pelagius had no 
influence to offer to the south at 
all comparable with that offered 
by Athanasius and Augustine to 
the north. And if in these latter 
days Europe has offered her own 
civilisation to Africa, has it not 
been, over and over again, simply 
a veneer of civilisation, an echo 
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only of the real inspiration, a 
malign influence rather than a 
beneficent thought? At the re- 
sults of our own processes of 
civilisation we sometimes stand 
ashamed ourselves. We offer 
mechanical triumphs, engineering 
marvels, and all the wonders of 
material progress, but the fashion 
of our thoughts does not seem to 
enter into the mind of the African. 
We have not yet reached the 
spiritual life of the old continent, 
using the term spiritual in its 
widest signification ; nor have we, 
even in ancient Egypt, where 
perhaps our triumphs are great- 
est, effected much more than just 
the beginnings of administrative 
reform—and this is scarcely spir- 
itual regeneration. 

Moreover, as Africa has been 
the fencing-ground of ecclesiasti- 
cal antagonists, so she has been 
the cock-pit of European soldiers. 
Alexander the Great, Hannibal, 
Scipio, Cesar, Napoleon, not to 
mention many of our contemporary 
generals, have fought for great 
issues on African battle-fields, and 
European policies have been often 
decided in Africa. Quite recently 
in South Africa, and in the fields 
of Zululand, a campaign we all 
remember influenced the fortunes 
of an English Ministry, and, by a 
strange and unforeseen accident, 
touched also the fortunes of 
France. The death of the Prince 
Imperial at the hands of Zulu 
savages remains one of the most 
dramatic pages in the history of 
the world. 

But the struggle once over, and 
the conflict decided, Africa herself 
is forgotten, remaining still in the 
mysterious background as the 
witch-power of history, attracting 
and repelling, puzzling and fas- 
cinating alternately. Carthage 


lies in ruins, with a curse upon 
the hand that would rebuild her ; 
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Zama is forgotten ; and, age after 
age, the immovable Sphinx gazes 
over the desert sands with fixed 
eyes beneath the solemn can- 
opy of cerulean night, a symbol 
of Africa herself, whose fortunes 
no one has told, whose thoughts 
no man has measured. Now and 
then, as “the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land,” the ¢ye 
lights upon an abiding spot in her 
annals, and a green fertilising oasis 
in the midst of oblivion, rescued 
from “the boundless contiguity ” 
of the shadowless desert. Still 
there is no continuous thread in 
the labyrinth of her annals, no 
leading motive in her fortunes, 
no method in her policies. Now it 
is a country fit only to breed lions 
for the amphitheatre, now to breed 
slaves for Europe. Sitting, as it 
were, in a dark room, with dis- 
solving views before us, we seem 
to look upon the incidents of his- 
tory rather than upon history itself 
in the past annals of the African 
continent. 

In the future, somehow, the 
philosopher cannot help reflecting 
that the case will be different. An 
African question is a European 
question ; and an African territory, 
to all intents and purposes, a Eu- 
ropean territory. Napoleon the 
Great once looked upon Egypt as 
a convenient position where, stand- 
ing midway between east and west, 
he could look both ways, and, if 
convenient, strike both ways. The 
valley of the Nile is still a con- 
tending place of European inter- 
ests. Algeria has become part of 
France’s political system, and what 
she has done in Algeria she may 
do with large areas of 2,300,000 
square miles over which it is cal- 
culated she holds sway. She is 
now supreme in Tunis ; and Tripoli 
to the east, Morocco to the west, 
form portions of what may be a 
great and consolidated empire in 
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Africa. In the neighbourhood of 
Lake Chad, and around the head- 
waters of the Niger, rival interests 
are clashing. Southward there is 
French Congo and the Congo Free 
State, holding. forth visions to 
Frenchmen. Italy casts longing 
eyes upon Abyssinia and North- 
east Africa, claiming her share of 
the ancient continent ; and if re- 
ports are true, the Muscovites are 
seeking for a foothold in Abyssinia, 
and a control of North African 
politics, as if already Russia had 
descended from her snows and be- 
come part and parcel of Europe. 
For does not the Orthodox Church 
strive to find some sympathy with 
herself in those ancient highlands 
of Prester John? Mohammedanism 
is being brought face to face with 
new forces on every side, and is 
scarcely secure in the remote sands 
of mid-African deserts. No longer 
is Africa destined to be the wan- 
derer’s playground, the showman’s 
recruiting- ground, the pilgrim’s 
lonely home, or the slaver’s close 
preserve ; but a more real and a 
more tangible possession, such a one 
for Europeans to speak of, if not 
as a patria, still as a paternal pos- 
session—not a damnosa hereditas, 
but a legitimate and profitable 
birthright, with fences, limitations, 
and boundaries of its own. Our 
Bible, our Homer, and our Herod- 
otus seem to read in a new way 
by the light of recent proclama- 
tions and annexations. 

For us more than any other 
nation this vast continent of 
Africa is pleading, and justly so, 
for renewed interest and greater 
care. Both north and south, with- 
in recent years, we have broken 
with the rude hand of war such 
native powers as she boasts, and 
such indigenous systems as she has 
built up, both in Zululand and the 
valley of the Nile. We approach 
the task in the plenitude of our 
ocean sway, and with the full sense 
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of our @adAacco-xpatia. From the 
rock of Abyla to the stormy Cape, 
England holds the main avenues 
of trade, and sea-girt England gir- 
dles Africa. The lines! succes- 
sor of Carthage—the great Afri- 
can sea-power — England holds a 
mightier sway, and controls waters 
unknown to the daring Hanno 
himself. She takes the burden of 
Atlas upon her in the land itself 
of Mount Atlas. : 

Africa, it is true, has lain almost 
perpetually at the feet of Europe ; 
but the name of Carthage reminds 
us how nearly she has reversed the 
course of history and conquered 
Rome, till the fatal battle of 
Metaurus, when Hasdrubal was 
defeated, and Hannibal, on seeing 
his head flung into the trenches, 
exclaimed, —to use the words of the 
poet Horace— 


** Carthagini jam non ego nuntios 
Mittam superbos: occidit, occidit 
Spes omnis et fortuna nostri 
Nominis, Hasdrubale interempto.” 


To us, too, dead Carthage speaks 
with living voice from the pages 
of history. As we think of her, 
lying prostrate in sepulchred great- 
ness on African shores, we can 
read a moral for ourselves. In 
the great struggle with Rome, 
how did this “African Power fall ? 
She fell, as Captain Mahan re- 
minds us in his ‘ Influence of Sea- 
Power upon History,’ because she 
lost the supremacy of the waters. 


“The Roman control of the water 
forced Hannibal to that long perilous 
march through Gaul, in which more 
than half his veteran troops wasted 
away. It enabled the elder Scipio, 
while sending his army from the 
Rhone on to Spain, to intercept Han- 
nibal’s communications, to return in 
person, and face the invader at the 
Trebia. Throughout the war, the 
legions passed by water, unmolested 
and unwearied, between Spain, which 
was Hannibal’s base, and Italy; while 
the issue of the decisive battle of the 
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Metaurus, hinging as it did upon the 
interior position of the Roman armies 
with reference to the forces of Has- 
drubal and Hannibal, was ultimately 
due to the fact that the younger 
brother could not bring his succouring 
reinforcements by sea, but only by 
the land route through Gaul. Hence, 
at the critical moment, the two Car- 
thaginian armies were separated by 
the length of Italy, and one was de- 
stroyed by the combined action of the 
Roman generals.” 


A passage full of pregnant warn- 
ing to England! An example 
from history that shows the un- 
alterable conditions of warfare ! 
Once let England lose her mas- 
tery of the sea, and she can be 
beaten, sacked, and pillaged in 
detail ; but with the strong arm 
of her navy encircling her posses- 
sions over the globe, stalwart and 
unchallenged, her position is as- 
sured. As applied to Africa, her 
grasp must be unquestioned ; and 
by virtue of her ruling the waves 
from Gibraltar to Simon’s Bay, 
she holds all European Powers 
who have given colonial pledges 
in Africa in the hollow of her 
hand. Her African empire, both 
north and south, is the strongest 
argument for more ships and more 
seamen. 

Next, when the Moslem hordes, 
rushing over North Africa with 
fanatical zeal, conquered Spain 
and reached the Pyrenees, the 
fate of Europe hung in the bal- 
ance, till the Saracen hosts were 
swept back by Charles Martell at 
the battle of Tours. 


«* A countless multitude, 
Syrian, Moor, Saracen, Greek renegade, 
Persian and Copt and Tartar in one 
bond 
Of erring faith conjoined.” 


This Mohammedan Power was es- 
sentially an African Power, their 
base an African base, and their 


triumph would have been an Afri- 
Then, 


can triumph over Europe. 
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perhaps, more than at any other 
crisis, Europe was in risk of being 
Africanised, and there was the 
chance that, 


‘* Like the Orient, the subjected West, 

Should bow in reverence at Moham- 
med’s name, 

And pilgrims from remotest Arctic 


shores, 
Tread with religious feet the burning 
sands 


Of Araby and Mecca’s stony soil.” 


As Gibbon has suggested, ‘“Per- 
haps the interpretation of the 
Koran would now be taught in 
the schools of Oxford, and her 
pulpits might demonstrate to a 
circumcised people the sanctity 
and truth of the revelation of 
Mahomet,” had indeed the Sara- 
cen triumphed. Never had his 
scimitar flashed so far north be- 
neath Arcturus. But the Mo- 
hammedan wave sank back, sul- 
len and subdued, upon the more 
congenial and ocean-like wastes of 
Africa, and still faces us with 
brooding might. The battle of 
Islam is not yet over. 

Freed from the Mohammedan 
incubus, Europe slumbered. As 
Dean Stanley has remarked, Mo- 
hammedanism was for ages the 
dark background of Eastern and 
Western Christianity. Although 
apparently a dark, immobile, and 
thunderous cloud, there flashes a 
light to Europe from its very cur- 
tained silence and brooding im- 
mensity. This light is the light 
of geography. Whilst Schoolmen 
were distracting or confusing the 
intellect of Europe with their 
quiddities and entities, Arab geo- 
graphers were measuring the de- 
grees of longitude and latitude, 
and finding the circumference of 
the world. This Dark Continent, 
which in the nineteenth century 
has been the favourite exploring- 
ground of European geographers, 
was in medieval times the home 
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of geography—the birthplace of 
travellers, such as the Arab Ihn 
Batuta of Tangiers (1300), and 
the nursery of scientific thought. 
The torch of geography was lighted 
from the celestial fires of astron- 
omy, ever visible in the glowing 
and incandescent regions of the 
Tropic of Cancer, and astronomy 
presently gave birth to navigation. 
To Arab philosophers the glorious 
task in this Aayzadodopia was 
intrusted in the dark ages. 

Thus a magic, witching spell 
came from the south again, and 
it came, as we know, to Prince 
Henry of Portugal, who on his 
mother’s side had English blood 
in his veins. He was the first of 
geographers in the middle ages, 
the forerunner of all the geo- 
graphical societies in Europe, and 
his teachers were the Arab men 
of science. Whilst campaigning 
against the Mohammedan Arabs 
of North Africa at Ceuta the in- 
spiration came. Far to the south 
he was told there lay vast regions 
unknown to Europe, but traversed 
often by Moorish foot. The safest 
and quickest way thither lay not 
by land but by sea; and so, with- 
drawing himself from the world 
and the tumult of the court, with 
this great African mystery enter- 
ing into his soul and firing his im- 
agination, Prince Henry gathered 
the most skilled geographers of 
the age around him at Sagres, 
near Cape St Vincent. Astron- 
omy became the handmaid of 
Navigation, and the cradle of 
astronomical science was, as Lu- 
cian tells us, the land of the 
Ethiopians. Africa was indeed 
the mobile primum of geography 
and exploration. Little by little 
the terrors that hung over the 
west coasts of Africa were faced, 
and presently Diaz and Vasco da 
Gama view the mighty headland 
of the Cape. Thence a voyage to 
the Indies and the golden spoils 


of the East! Such, indeed, was 
the magnificent sequel of Prince 
Henry’s cloister-studies. Even in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies the Moors seem to have 
traversed Africa almost from end 
to end. A Moorish pilot guided 
Vasco da Gama’s ship to Indian 
waters from Melinde on the east 
coast, and for centuries the Moors 
had doubtless played a great part 
in the unwritten records of the 
Dark Continent. 

Pari passu with the awakening 
of the new science of geography, 
there was another motive furnished 
by Africa, yet another spell laid 
upon the imaginations of peoples 
and princes. For, fenced in by 
alpine heights, hidden away in the 
interior of Africa, there lay the 
kingdom of a priest-king, the re- 
nowned Presbyter John, who 
maintained single-handed against 
the hordes of Moslem fanatics the 
battle of the Cross against the 
Crescent. The enthusiasm which 
such an idea aroused in the 
chivalric breasts of Europe can 
hardly be measured by any rule 
or canon of feeling we have now 
in these prosaic and lack - lustre 
days. The picture of our own 
heroic Gordon fighting as a Chris- 
tian hero against Mohammedan 
foes has evoked a brief spasmodic 
outburst. So, also, when a national 
hero like Livingstone, with clean 
hands and a pure heart, has faced 
the perils of travel, and battled 
with the curse of slavery, England 
has applauded ; but these displays 
of nineteenth-century approbation 
are faint and feeble compared with 
the crusading ardour of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The vision of this kingdom, shifting, 
as it often did, from one tract to 
another, was constantly before the 
bold spirits of Europe. King John 
of Portugal, inheriting Prince 
Henry’s zeal, had heard of this 
kingdom east of Benin, and sent, 
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as we know, Joan de Covilham 
and Gonzallode Pavia, hisequerries, 
as ambassadors to this kingdom ; 
for Portugal, though effete now, 
was valiant and fearless in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and won the greatest triumphs of 
that age. In the ‘ Lusiad’ of 
Camoens her king is celebrated 
as— 

‘* The valiant John, 
Our thirteenth monarch, now ascends 

the throne 

To seize immortal fame; his mighty 


mind, 

What man had never dared before, 
designed, 

That glorious labour which I now 


pursue, 

Through seas unsailed to find the 
shores that view 

The day-star rising from his watery 
bed, 

The first grey beam of infant morning 
shed.” 


Of this king of Abyssinia John 
had heard through a Kaffir, as 
Barros tell us, who came from the 
king of Benin; and, as throwing 
light upon the annals of the Dark 
Continent in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, we hear that 
the kings of Benin used to receive 
their investiture from the Ogani 
(of Abyssinia), a sovereign who 
lived twenty months’ journey to 
the east of Benin.' And King 
John made, as we hear, a medal 
to show as a talisman to Prester 
John, inscribed, “The King Dom 
Juan of Portugal, brother of the 
Christian king’s,” for each of his 
equerries to take and show. Peter 
de Covilham, like Sir Richard 
Burton of our own time, travelled 
to Mecca. Afterwards he reached 
the Court of Prester John ; and so, 
after many centuries, the ancient 
branch of the Christian Church 
was rediscovered. 

Few, indeed, are the notices 
that come to medieval Europe 
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from the dark background of 
Mohammedan history. To Chris- 
tians Africa was a forbidden terri- 
tory. By sea as well as by land 
the fierce Arab guarded the en- 
trances as closely as the dragon of 
old guarded the Garden of the 
Hesperides, the enchanted pleas- 
aunce of Western Libya. Not till 
our great Admiral Blake swept 
the shores of the Mediterranean 
with conquering fleet, and boldly 
assailed the strongholds of piracy 
at Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, 
clearing the coasts of pirates as 
effectually as Pompey cleared the 
Mediterranean of Cilician pirates, 
were the paths of ocean safe. On 
the west, the Barbary corsairs were 
the first line which kept the in- 
terior of Africa safe from the 
curious and prying zeal of Europe. 
Had not the slave-trade arisen, 
the cordon round the country of 
the inhospitable Syrtes might have 
been drawn tight and fast even to 
modern times. 

But this slave-trade was the 
commerce which brought Africa 
and Europe together, and resulted 
in a most extraordinary and unfore- 
seen chain of circumstances. Eng- 
land, by the terms of the well- 
known Assiento, sullied her hands 
with the slave-trade. Presently 
a cry went up from Africa that 
thrilled Christendom. One deep 
wound again pleaded trumpet- 
tongued to Europe, and reached to 
the ends of the world. A revela- 
tion of the horrors of the middle 
passage touched the hearts of 
nations. Africa, the magician 
power of history, acted powerfully 
upon Europe. As in past times, 
through the wisdom of her sages, 
the intensity of her religion, the 
profundity of her sciences, she 
had appealed to the intellect and 
mind of Europe, so now she ap- 
pealed to the heart of Europe. 





1 See p. 8, Vasco da Gama, Hakluyt. 
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Africa convulsed England with 
penitential tears; she unlocked 
her charity, and she made such 
men as Clarkson, Granville, Sharpe, 
Wilberforce, Livingstone, and 
many another national hero. 

By the Act of Emancipation of 
African bondsmen England seemed 
to smooth the wrinkles of a hag- 
gard and criminal brow, and look 
up in hope again. It is needless 
here to examine more closely the 
Act of Emancipation, or to trace 
its manifold effects upon the moral 
and spiritual life of Europe. Such 
a study would lead us far into the 
inner life of European nations. 
But one after-effect of emancipa- 
tion stares us in the face—the 
quondam objects of our charity 
and the protégés of our philan- 
thropists have multiplied and in- 
creased, until in our own colonies 
and settlements they seem to assert 
an imperium in imperio, and defeat 
the logic and sentiment by which 
they were elevated into their pre- 
sent position. The repatriation 
of the African native may yet 
become a question of practical 
politics. It is a strange kind of 
revenge that Africans have brought 
upon Europeans. 

Not only has Africa reacted 
upon Europe, but, through the 
medium of Europe, upon the contin- 
ent of America. The United States 
have an African question in their 
midst, a strange sequel to Emancipa- 
tion Acts and their great civil war, 
a question it will tax the utmost 
energies of their future politicians 
tosolve. For the coloured masses, 
with their vast political influence, 
and with the doctrines of equality 
and fraternity fully carried out in 
the transatlantic Republic to their 
logical sequel, must test the 
strength of that Federal Constitu- 
tion which has been the wonder 
and marvel of statesmen. We are 
inclined to exclaim, What a weird 
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spell here too has Africa laid 
upon not only Europe but the 
offspring of Europe! What a 
mysterious character-forming, pol- 
icy-shaping influence bearing upon 
the destinies of nations floats from 
her hidden forests and dim la- 
goons ! 

To conclude, Africa has given 
to Greece her arts, to Rome her 
Latin Christianity, to us, in these 
latter days, she bequeaths an 
empire. What, indeed, shall we 
do with it? that is the great ques- 
tion. Its outlines are as yet dim, 
but they will become clearer, and 
our responsibilities will grow. Yes, 
the weary Titan must face this 
inevitable lot. Had we not an 
Eastern empire, we might be con- 
tent with this alone. It alone 
would preserve us from being a 
second Holland. Rightly develop- 
ed and rightly governed, our rule 
in North, South, West, and East 
Africa might make us almost in- 
dependent of hostile nations with 
their war of tariffs. Only we 
must have command of the sea. 
This is an essential condition of 
our holding sway and dominion in 
Africa. This secured, our pros- 
perity must follow. A domain 
stretching across so many degrees 
of latitude in the northern and 
southern hemispheres, regions em- 
bracing at all elevations a most 
extraordinary variety of soil and 
climate, fields yet unfertilised, 
forests yet unutilised, mines yet 
unexplored,—all offer a full cor- 
nucopia, a marvellous exuberance 
of tropical and subtropical wealth. 
To preserve it, to develop it, to 
stand on guard at every point, 
to hold the balance of maritime 
power in our hands, will give 
us, when Europe is so deeply 
pledged in Africa, a new force 
and a new influence in the coun- 
cils of Europe. 

WILLIAM GRESWELL, 
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CHAPTER XII! 





Diana had begun to feel the in- 
fluence of the Italian warmth, and 
that sweet penetrating sunshine 
which is happiness enough witkout 
any more active happiness, when 
there is no active suffering to neu- 
tralise it. She spent the whole 
morning in her balcony or close by 
it. The balcony was full of flow- 
ers; the sounds outside came soft- 
ened through the golden warmth 
of the air, in which voices and 
sounds of wheels, and clatter of 
hoofs and tinkle of bells, were all 
fused together into a homely 
music. It filled her with a sense 
of activity and living, though she 
was in reality doing nothing. As 
she sat idly among the flowers in 
the balcony, raising her head now 
and then, with the curiosity of 
true do-nothingness, when some 
special movement, something flit- 
ting across the level of her vision, 
attracted her, she could not but 
smile at herself. But it was nota 
common mood with Diana ; it was 
a summer mood, to be indulged 
now and then, and bringing nov- 
elty with it. Summer in the depth 
of her own woods was still more 
sweet ; but this affluence of life and 
movement, so magically hushed, 
soothed, harmonised by the warm 
atmosphere, was new to her. She 
leant back in her chair, and trifled 
with a book, and indulged the 
curiosities of the moment, like any 
foolish idler capable of nothing 
better. The soft air held her en- 
tranced as in an atmosphere of 
serene leisure and pleasantness. 
But it was not the afternoon lan- 
guor of the lotus-eater, through 
which there comes a vague sadness 
of renunciation, a “ we will return 
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no more.” Diana had never felt 
her life more warmly than as she 
sat, with an unconscious smile, 
absorbing into herself all that 
cheerful commotion of movement, 
idle if you please, but in sympathy 
with all the life and activity which 
was going on about. A friendly 
fellowship, a sense of kindness, 
was in her mind. It was all 
new and sweet to her, this quiet 
amid the world of sound, this soft 
spectatorship of humanity. She 
had toiled along these common 
paths in her day, and therefore 
understood it all better than any 
ordinary favourite of fortune could 
do: and this made her enter into 
everything with a genial fellow- 
feeling which it is difficult for 
those who have spent all their life 
on the higher levels, to possess. 
Had any emergency happened, 
Diana would have been as ready 
to help as any busy woman in the 
street. But this dolce far niente 
overcame all her usual activities, 
and lulled her very being. She 
had seen Pandolfini come in, and 
had waved her hand to him, not 
going back within doors, as he 
thought, but only subsiding among 
her flowers. After that little move- 
ment of friendly salutation she 
saw him go out some time after, 
rushing, with his head down, and 
without even a glance at her bal- 
cony. Was anything wrong? had 
anything happened? She was 
sympathetically disturbed for the 
moment ; but, after all, she knew 
nothing of Mr Pandolfini’s affairs, 
and the idea floated out of her 
mind. She had the friendliest 
feeling for the Italian—more, she 
had that half-flattered, half-sorry 
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sense that he thought more of her- 
self than could ever be recom- 
pensed to him, which often makes 
a woman almost remorsefully ten- 
der of a man for whom she has no 
love. But that he did not look 
up, that he rushed out of the room 
with his head down, might not 
that mean only that he was more 
occupied than usual? “I hope 
there is nothing wrong,” she said 
to herself; then dismissed him 
from her thoughts. 

But a few minutes later Mrs 
Hunstanton came in also, with a 
little rush. There was care, and 
many puckers upon her brow. 
She got quickly over the usual 
salutations, kissed Diana with an 
air distrait, and dashed at once 
into her subject. ‘‘ Have you seen 
Pandolfini this morning?” she 
said. It was a bad habit she had, 
and which a woman, if she is not 
very much on her guard, is likely 
to take from her husband, to call 
men by their surnames. Mrs 
Hunstanton was not particular 
on this point. 

“IT saw him come in some time 
ago—and I saw him go out,” said 
Diana. “I see everything here. 
I have taken a lazy fit this morn- 
ing: it is so pleasant P 

“But about Pandolfini,” her 
friend cried, interrupting her. 
“Diana, I am dreadfully fright- 
ened that Tom has been making 
a muddle. Iam sure he has got a 
finger in the pie.” 

“In what pie?” Diana was in- 
clined to laugh, but restrained her- 
self—for did not Mr Hunstanton 
manage to get a finger into every 
possible kind of pie? 

“You know what I think of 
Pandolfini : you remember what I 
said to you the other night——” 

“You said — nonsense: pardon 
me—but you know all that is 
utterly out of the question. It is 
unkind indeed to suppose anything 
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of a man which he does not betray 
himself-———” 

“As if he had not betrayed 
himself! As if you did not know 
as well as I do, and a great deal 
bette.!| Diana, I am going to put 
it to you once more. Is there the 
slightest chance for him? Now, 
don’t keep up your Noes from 
mere consistency’s sake. I am 
sure some women do—till they 
repent it: but I should have no 
patience with you, who ought to 
know better! You are not a fool, 
Diana. You know something of 
life. You understand that a good, 
faithful, honest, honourable man— 
who loves you. 7 

The tears had come to Mrs Hun- 
stanton’s eyes. Tom was a great 
trouble to her often. He was 
always having a finger in every- 
body’s pie—but still she felt 
as he did that it was something to 
have a good, faithful, honourable 
man by your side. Her view was 
perhaps even higher than his, 
though she was frank in owning 
that a married woman’s life was 
no path of roses. She felt disposed 
to press matrimony upon Diana 
even more warmly, more senti- 
mentally, than her husband had 
pressed it upon Pandolfini— but 
her hopes of success were a great 
deal lower. She looked wistfully 
at her friend through the moisture 
in her eyes. 

** Must I reply to you seriously,” 
said Diana, “as if there was really 
something in it? And yet you 
know so well what I must say. 
No, there could not be any chance 
—not if I wished it myself, which 
I do not.” 

“Why, in the name of heaven! 
—why should there be no chance ?” 
cried Mrs Hunstanton, vehe- 
mently. 

* Because—must I explain fur- 
ther ‘—I have got a trade, an oc- 
cupation. Women with that are 
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better not to marry; and this 
would make me refuse any one.” 

“ Everybody says that men are 
better managers than women, do 
business better, could look after 
your estate better than you 
could.” 

“Hush! I don’t mean to try,” 
said Diana, with a smile, “ what- 
ever anybody says; and I should 
not wish it, even without this 


reason,” she said, with the ghost . 


of a sigh. 

“ You sigh, Diana ; you blushed 
the other night ; you don’t dislike 
Pandolfini ?” 

Diana put her hand lightly on 
her friend’s eager mouth. “ How 
can I dislike,” she cried, with a 
voice full of emotion, “ one who— 
cares for me? Oh, don’t speak of 
it—don’t make me think of it! I 
have—done as much myself, once. 
Yes, I need not blush to say it ”— 
though she did blush, down to the 
edge of her white collar and up to 
the roots of her hair. “So that 
I know. And I am grateful to 
him, but no more 

“ He would be content with 
that, Diana,” said Mrs Hunstan- 
ton, red herself to her very finger- 
tips in the confusion and dismay 
of this sudden and utterly unex- 
pected confidence, into which she 
felt that she had betrayed her 
friend. 

“Hush! not another word. It 
is profane,” said Diana, below her 
breath. 

Mrs Hunstanton was standing 
behind her. She gave her a sudden 
hug with tremulous fervour, and 
kissed her forehead. She dared 
not ask any questions, nor, in- 
deed, in the sudden shock and 
surprise, say anything on this 
wonderful new subject, which 
filled her mind with questions 
and suggestions. With a half 
sob she restrained herself from 
speech, and the effort was no 
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small one, as Diana felt. She 
turned half round in her chair, 
and met her friend’s eyes. 

“You see I am not without 
understanding, nor even careless,” 
she said. 

“TI never thought so—I never 
thought so, Diana! Iam too be- 
wildered—I won’t attempt to say 
anything. But that only makes it 
all the worse. I know Tom has 
been doing something. Tom has 
got him into some scrape or other. 
I saw him rush out, with his face 
like ashes, looking more dead than 
alive.” 

“T could have nothing to do 
with that.” 

“ Heaven knows !” said the poor 
lady ; ‘but Tom has. Of that we 
may be certain. Tom has a finger 
in the pie.” 

But Mrs Hunstanton knew 
nothing more. Her husband had 
been mysterious and lofty all the 
morning, breathing hints and in- 
ferences, “‘ I could, an if I would ;” 
but he had been somewhat afraid 
of what his wife would say had he 
made her aware that he was am- 
bassador for Pandolfini to Sophy. 
To Sophy! Mr Hunstanton knew 
that his wife was capable of snatch- 
ing his credentials, so to speak, 
out of his hand, if he had betrayed 
their destination. But he had not 
been able to refrain from hints, 
which she had received with eager 
yet impatient ears. ‘“ Don’t you 
meddle with Pandolfini’s love-af- 
fairs,” she had said with irrita- 
tion ; but it was not to be expected 
that this vague caution could pro- 
duce any effect. 

Diana remained in her balcony 
after her friend had gone, but no 
longer in the same mood. She 
was agitated, not painfully, yet 

not happily. The past was long 
past, and she did not brood over 
it ; but yet there was something 
as strange as sad in this oft repeti- 
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tion of the same theme. Why 
should it be to the wrong people 
that love was so often given, vain 
love, not sweet to any one, either to 
those who felt or those who called 
it forth? By what strange fate 
was it that some man or woman 
should be always making his or 
her heart a gift to some one who 
cared nothing for it? Diana was 
in most ways happy —at least, 
happy enough—happier far than 
the greater part of humanity, and 
than many a woman who had got 
the desire of her heart. She was 
neither afraid to look back into 
the past, nor dissatisfied with the 
present. But yet, there had been 
hard moments in her existence ; 
and when she thought of Pandolfini, 
the tears came into her eyes which 
she was no longer tempted to shed 
for herself. Poor Pandolfini! but 
he would get over it, as one must. 
There was nothing unworthy in it, 
nothing to be ashamed of. Aman 
does not break his heart for such 
a mistake, though it might be, she 
added to herself sadly, the turn of 
the tide for him, and change the 
colour of his days, as it had changed 
her own more or less. She was 
too wise to throw herself back into 
the personal phase of the question, 
or endeavour to revive within her- 
self the feelings of the time when 
happiness seemed impossible for 
her, and all the glory of life over. 
Life was not over ; she felt it and 
its greater purposes, and all that 
was best in it, rising strong and 
warm in her heart. And so would 
Pandolfini after a while. He was 
a man, and had compensations 
upon which women could not fall 
back ; but yet she was sorry with 
a tender fellow-feeling, which 
brought tears to her eyes. 

Late in the afternoon she re- 
ceived a visit of a very different 
description. The Nortons had not 
known what to do. Pandolfini 


did not make his appearance as 
they had expected at once, and 
Sophy had even seen him hasten- 
ing along the street, away from 
the Palazzo dei Sogni —with a 
mixture of surprise, consternation, 
and incipient offence. Fortunately 
she had not seen him come and 
go as the others had done, for it 
was hot up-stairs in the terzo pia- 
no, not shady and embowered as 
Diana was in her loggia, and even 
the most curious gazer could not 
spend the morning at her window. 
They supposed he would come in 
the evening, something must have 
occurred to detain him. But in 
the meantime, Mrs Norton was of 
opinion that it would never do to 
keep dear Diana in the dark, or 
to delay breaking to her the im- 
portant intelligence that their plans 
were now changed: “Of course, 
it must quite depend on circum- 
stances whether we can go with 
her to Switzerland or not. Most 
likely dear Mr Pandolfini will 
wish P 

“Oh, auntie! how can you talk 
of such things ?” said Sophy, giving 
her a vehement hug. But she 
was very willing to carry the news 
to Diana. Indeed, the two little 
ladies were in a state of excite- 
ment which precluded occupation. 
They could do nothing but sit 
with their two little heads to- 
gether and talk; and what was 
the good of having such a wonder 
ful thing happen if they did not 
tell somebody? “ Besides, Diana 
has always been so kind, and 
always so fond of you, my dar- 
ling,” Mrs Norton said. “She 
has a right to know.” 

Accordingly, they fluttered 
down stairs very important, though 
blushing and breathless, as became 
the kind of news they had to tell, 
charging Filomena, their maid-of- 
all-work, to fetch them at once if 
Signor Pandolfini came. Some- 
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how or other by instinct they 
hurried past the Hunstantons’ 
door. ‘You may be sure she will 
not like it at all: but that, of 
course, is nothing to us,” said the 
aunt; and they drew their skirts 
together and made a little run 
past the dangerous place. Diana 
had been out in the meantime, 
and coming back had sat down 
at her writing-table to read her 
letters and to ponder some pro- 
posals from her lawyers which 
required thinking of. Her law- 
yers, as has been said, were in a 
state of perpetual resistance to her 
schemes of liberality, holding back 
with all their might, and throw- 
ing every obstacle they could in 
her way: and her correspondence 
with them was interesting by 
reason of this long-continued duel, 
which was carried on now on their 
side with a respectful conscious- 
ness of her power and ability to 
hold her own in the argument, 
which had not existed at first. 
She put her papers away when 
her visitors came with a certain 
reluctance, yet with her usual 
sympathy with other people. 
Probably it was nothing of any 
importance that those two little 
people had come to say: never 
mind—no doubt it seemed im- 
portant to them: and it would 
have wounded them had she 
looked preoccupied. So she 
pushed her papers aside, and gave 
them all her attention. It did 
not occur to them that Diana 
could have anything to do more 
interesting than to hear their 
communication. They came in 
with a flutter of delicious excite- 
ment. This was the best of it: 
indeed it was scarcely so delight- 
ful to receive Pandolfini’s declara- 
tion, as it was to tell Diana that 
Sophy was engaged, — ecstatic 
word ! 

“We have come to tell you of 
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something very important, Diana,” 
said Mrs Norton. “ When any- 
thing happens to Sophy she never 
can rest till you know: and this 
is so important, and it may alter 
your plans too: for of course it 
may not be possible for us to carry 
out * 

“Oh, auntie! Diana will think 
us so strange, so little to be relied 
upon——” 

“ What is this important news ?” 
said Diana, smiling ; ‘‘ do not keep 
me in suspense.” 

And then, speaking both to- 
gether, and with a great deal of 
blushing and hesitation, and choice 
of appropriate words on Mrs Nor- 
ton’s part and interruption on 
Sophy’s, they managed to get out 
the wonderful piece of information 
that Sophy was “engaged.” 

‘‘Sophy—engaged !”’ cried Diana, 
with all the surprise they had 
hoped for; “this is news indeed ! 
Engaged ! how cleverly she must 
have done it, to raise no suspicions. 
Yes, of course I wish her every 
kind of happiness — but with 
whom ?” 

“Oh, indeed I was never deceived 
—I have seen all along how things 
were going,” cried Mrs Norton. 
‘Yes, to whom ? I wonder if Diana 
would ever find out—I wonder! 
but no, no one, I feel sure, ever 
thought of such a thing but I.” 

Diana looked from one to the 
other, really puzzled and full of 
inquiries. “Is it—you must not 
be angry, Sophy—but I do hope 
it is the best man in the world, 
though we have laughed at him so 
much—William Snodgrass? Nay, 
don’t be angry. He is the only 
one I can think of—I am at my 
wits’ end.” 

“William Snodgrass! dear 
Bill!” said Sophy, mimicking the 
tone in which the rector spoke of 
the curate. ‘“ When you know I 
never could bear him, Diana!” 
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“Then, who is it?” said Diana, 
shaking her head, yet with all the 
calm of perfect serenity. She 
drew the girl towards her, and 
kissed Sophy kindly. “I need 
not wait for my good wishes till 
I have found out,” she said. “If 
you are as happy as I wish you, 
you will be very happy. You 
wicked little thing, to steal a 
march upon us like this!” 

“Oh, I did not steal a march 
upon you: oh, ask auntie,” cried 
Sophy, burying her head on Diana’s 
shoulder. The only thing that 
tried Diana’s temper and never- 
failing indulgence was these cling- 
ing embraces, in which she did not 
know how to take her part. 

“ The fact is,” said Mrs Norton, 
“that we have strained a point in 
coming to tell you so soon. But 
I could not bear that you should 
not know at once—you who have 
always been so fond of Sophy— 
indeed I am sure a mother could 
not have been more kind. [I said 
to her, Diana must know: I can- 
not put off telling Diana: especially 
as perhaps it may make a differ- 
ence in her plans. Yes, indeed, I 
have seen what was coming. I 
have felt all along that more was 
in his ways than met the eye. 
Before you came over, Diana— 
when we were here first, and feel- 
ing a little strange—oh, do you 
remember, Sophy, how kind, how 
very kind, he used to be?” 

Diana looked at them more and 
more surprised. Who could it be? 
Some young Italian whom she had 
not remarked—or some travelling 
Englishman, perhaps, who had just 
come back after “doing” Rome 
and Florence, as so many did. Both 
of these classes were to be found 
among Mr Hunstanton’s friends. 

“Yes, he always distinguished us 
—not even Sophy only, but me 
for her sake. Just what such a 
chivalrous man would do. You 
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will divine now, Diana, who it 
is. Dear Mr Pandolfini! And 
he is so modest. He had so 
little confidence in himself that 
it was Mr Hunstanton who came 
to us first to break the ice. He 
was so afraid she would say No.” 

Diana listened confounded. She 
looked from Sophy to her aunt 
with lips falling apart in her won- 
der and consternation. She did 
not hear anything Mrs Norton 
said after his name. ‘ Mr Pan- 
dolfini! Mr Pandolfini /—are you 
sure there is no mistake?” she 
said with a gasp. 

‘Mistake! oh no, there is no mis- 
take !” they both cried in a breath. 
Diana came to herself with a sud- 
den sense of shame, for all the very 
different sentiments she had been 
putting into his mind. Her face 
was suddenly covered with a vivid 
blush. What an absurd mistake 
to make! She had been so sorry 
for him; and all the time it was 
Sophy, and he was the happiest 
of men. She blushed, and then 
she laughed, but there was a kind 
of agitation in both; for to feel 
that one has so entirely misjudged 
a man, and been so vain, so secure 
of one’s own superior attractions ! 
It was too ridiculous! She felt 
angry and ashamed of herself. 
And then there was something so 
utterly incongruous, so absurd, in 
the conjunction—Mr Pandolfini ! 
Could any one believe it? The 
two little women opposite enjoyed 
her surprise. They enjoyed even 
the discomfiture which they did 
not comprehend. Could Diana 
have thought of him herself? This 
was the thought that flashed across 
both their minds. 

“I am sure I beg your pardon,” 
said Diana. ‘You have indeed 
taken me entirely by surprise. I 
never would have thought of Mr 
Pandolfini. Mr Pandolfini/ Nay, 
you must not be angry, Sophy; 
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but he is so much older, so much 
more serious, somehow so entirely 
different from you !” 

“Ts it not this harmony in 
diversity that makes the sweetest 
union ?” said Mrs Norton, rising 
into eloquence. ‘Oh yes, it is so! 
Ah, my dear, I am not so clever as 
you, but there is something in ex- 
perience that is never taught in 
books. I saw it all along. I per- 
ceived that dear Mr Pandolfini’s 
delightful mind felt the refresh- 
ment of innocence like my Sophy’s. 
He always kept his eye upon her. 
Often I have been surprised at it, 
how he should find out just when 
we wanted anything, just when he 
could be of use ; not always at her 
side, as a young man would have 
been, but keeping his eye on her. 
Ah! that unobtrusive unselfish love 
is always the deepest, and it is but 
few girls that call it forth. She 
ought to be very proud of such de- 
votion: but I saw it all along.” 

Diana listened with her mind in 
a maze. Perhaps it was all true. 
Mrs Norton’s instincts, her watch- 
ful maternal eye, and that minute 
observation in which gentle gossips 
excel, how should these have been 
deceived? Yes, yes, no doubt she 


Pandolfini rushed out of the 
house in a state of misery and 
despair impossible to describe. 
He had not made any explanation 
to Mr Hunstanton of the real 
state of affairs. He was struck 
dumb ; the earth seemed to open 
under his feet, and everything 
solid in the world to melt away. 
He stood giddy and miserable on 
the edge of this precipice, feeling 
that he did not dare to take any 
further step one way or another. 
The dilemma in which he found 
himself seemed more terrible than 
VOL. CLI.—NO. DCCCCXX. 
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must be right; and in that case 
what a vain self-admirer, what an 
absurd self-deceiver must Diana 
be! She was filled with such lively 
shame that it closed her lips. That 
she should have thought it was 
herself on whom Mr Pandolfini’s 
heart was set, and that it should 
turn out to be Sophy! That she 
should be so sorry for him, driven 
to betray herself out of tender pity 
for him, when, lo, it turned out 
that he was the happiest man in 
the world! Once more Diana 
laughed, coming round to see the 
comical aspect of her own confu- 
sion—for, after all, this did not 
matter to anybody but herself. 
And there was the greatest relief 
as well as a little disappointment 
in finding that the object of her 
unnecessary pity could so easily 
make himself happy, and had no 
need to be pitied—which was the 
drollest conclusion. ‘“ Pardon me 
for laughing,” she said ; “indeed I 
hope they will both be very happy. 
It is not ridicule but surprise.” 
“Ridicule! Oh no, there is no 
ground for ridicule,” said Mrs 
Norton. “It is the most natural 
thing in the world tome. I have 
seen it all along.” 





anything that had ever befallen 
mortal man. In the first place, 
Diana was lost to him, there had 
never been any hope for him ; all 
his delicious fancies of last night 
had been dreams founded on a lie. 
She had never thought of him, 
never considered him as more 
than an acquaintance : it was all a 
fiction, all a delusion, upon which 
his momentary but ecstatic hopes 
had been built. For the moment 
this crushed him almost more than 
the other practical side of the 
mistake, which he did not realise. 
3L 
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Twenty-four hours before he had 
known equally that Diana was out 
of his reach, that for him to seek her 
was folly, that, however he might 
love, he must go upon his way, and 
make no sign: and that this brief 
climax of life to him, this love- 
dream, this unexpected undesired 
revelation of a something in exist- 
ence which might have been high- 
er than his sweetest hopes, and 
dearer than his dearest dreams— 
was nothing, a passing vision of 
no real importance to him or to 
any one. He had known this 
very well yesterday; but it was 
infinitely more bitter to him to- 
day. Then indeed he had felt as 
if everything worth living for 
would go away with her, as if life 
would be utterly blank to him 
without meaning or grace — but 
he had faced the blank, mourn- 
fully yet manfully, knowing that 
nothing better could be. 

Now, however, after he had been 
led to deceive himself, had been 
forced into it, after such resistance 
as he was capable of making to an 
apparent joy which was the crown 
of all possible and impossible 
wishes, now !—— The bitterness, 
the keen sting of disappointment, 
the resentment with himself for 
ever having consented to this de- 
lusion, all mingled with and in- 
tensified the insupportable pang 
that tore him asunder, the sense 
that it was all illusion, that no one 
save himself in his folly had ever 
thought of Diana as his object: 
that she had known nothing of his 
love, and had not even given him 
the hearing, the consideration, 
which were implied in a refusal. 
This it was that wounded him most 
wildly, driving him almost mad 
with its sting. Had she refused 
to listen to his suit, yet she would 
have known it at least, would 
have been aware that he loved 
her, obliged to carry the know- 
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ledge of that fact along with 
her wherever she went; and, 
being courteous and sweet, and 
full of tenderness for others, Pan- 
dolfini knew that in that case she 
would have given him many a 
compassionate and gentle thought. 
But even of this he was robbed, 
for she did not know. The very 
possibility of a hearing, the sug- 
gestion, had never been his. Diana 
knew nothing of his heart, had 
never thought of him at all, would 
never think of him more. Could 
it be possible that any man had 
ever had such a wrong done him? 
To be buoyed up with hopes which 
were dashed by a refusal, ah, that 
might have been hard to bear! but 
how much harder to know that 
these hopes had never existed, 
that they were delusion and mis- 
take and nothing more! There 
was a stifled rage and mortifica- 
tion in his misery, rage with him- 
self for ever having believed it, 
mortification beyond words at the 
depth of vanity and folly in him- 
self which was thus revealed to 
him. Poor Pandolfini! it had not 
been vanity: but this was how in 
his misery it appeared to him. 
Fool ! to think that Diana, Diana / 
could waste any thought upon 
such as he! 

This fancy drove him forth 
wildly from Mr Hunstanton’s 
presence. He dared not speak, 
or make any answer, in case of 
betraying feelings which the good 
Hunstanton could not understand; 
and it was some time before he 
realised the real practical effect of 
his good Hunstanton’s proceedings. 
A vessel cannot be filled above its 
measure, and Pandolfini was too 
much overwhelmed with the abso- 
lute loss of Diana to take into his 
mind the fact that this loss in- 
volved something else equally ap- 
palling. He was not to have the 
gentil donna, the princess of his 
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dreams; but that was not all. 
Something had been thrust into his 
arms instead. Something? What? 
He stood still in the middle of the 
street when the fact burst upon 
him, and gave a sudden wild cry of 
despair. It was not so wonderful 
there as it would be here that a 
man should cry aloud in the ex- 
tremity of suffering. What was 
this that was thrust into his arms 
instead? When he stood there and 
fairly contemplated what had hap- 
pened to him, any car of Juggernaut 
that had driven over him and crush- 
ed him into a shapeless mass upon 
the stones would have done Pan- 
dolfini a kindness—or so at least 
in his wretchedness he thought. 
Mr Hunstanton did not under- 
stand his visitor’s strange change 
of mood. To come in so eager, 


white with anxiety, breathless with 
excitement,—and then, when the 
good news was told him, to stand 
aghast for a moment, to walk away 


to the window, to make no reply. 
These were all the acts of a mad- 
man. Was his head turned ?— 
was there a screw loose somewhere, 
as was the case so often with 
“these Italians”? Next time, no 
doubt, he would be laughing and 
crying with joy—always excitable, 
always in one extreme or another. 
Mr Hunstanton forgot the peculi- 
arity of his friend’s character, and 
classed him thus summarily with 
his race, by way of getting rid of 
a cold shiver of doubt, a mo- 
mentary uncomfortableness on his 
own part, as to whether he had, 
as he had intended, carried out 
Pandolfini’s instructions to the 
letter, and acted for him according 
to his wishes. He quenched out 
this alarming thought by the re- 
flection that a foreigner, and espe- 
cially an Italian, acted exactly 
opposite to what an Englishman 
would do in the circumstances. 
He felt it so much, that was 
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how it was. It overpowered him. 
These foreign fellows, even the 
best of them, let themselves go. 
They gave in to their feelings. 
They had not the self-control 
which is peculiar to the Briton, 
and did not even think self- 
control necessary. That was all 
about it. Pandolfini was so much 
overcome by his success and hap- 
piness that it took all power of 
speech from him. He was (no 
doubt) actually struck dumb from 
excess of feeling. By-and-by he 
would come back and throw him- 
self on his friend’s neck, and thank 
him for his exertions. There could 
be no doubt that this was how it 
would be. 

Yet, nevertheless, it must be ac- 
knowledged that there was a cold 
shiver, a cloud of doubt, an uncom- 
fortable sense of uncertainty in Mr 
Hunstanton’s mind. He did not 
feel at his ease, or happy. There 
was something in his friend’s look, 
in the blank misery of his eyes, 
that discomfited him. He sat in 
his study for an hour or two, very 
uneasy, listening to all the steps 
that went up the stairs. He even 
posted Gigi, his servant, at the 
door, to bring him news if Pandol- 
fini should come back. And when 
there was nothing to be heard 
or seen of the truant, and the 
day began to decline, and the hour 
of the Ave Maria approached, 
which was the end of all things, 
the good man could dissemble his 
anxiety no longer. He went out 
stealthily (for it was time to 
dress for dinner) to look for his 
friend: and found him after a 
long walk very near his own house, 
standing by the parapet looking 
down into the Arno. The early 
moon had come out into the sky, 
while yet the glories of sunset were 
not over. Pandolfini was star- 
ing intently at the reflection of 
the moon in the water—he was 
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entirely absorbed in it. When 
Hunstanton touched him on the 
shoulder, he woke slowly, as one 
in a dream. 

“T say, Pandolfini, my good 
fellow, this won’t do, you know,” 
he cried. ‘I daresay you like to 
dream in this way. All fellows in 
love (I suppose) do; so they say, 
at least. But you must not give 
yourself up to that till you have 
seen them. You ought to go 
and see them. English ladies, 
you know, are not accustomed to 
that kind of courtship. I took 
upon myself to break the ice for 
you, and they took it very well, 
on the score, you know, that this 
was how things were done by 
your country folks, and that it 
was your modesty and so forth. 
But they expected you to go and 
follow it up; so did I. English 
ways are different. We don’t 
understand that sort of way of 
making love by proxy. To tell 


you the truth, [ should not have 


let any one do it for me. But you 
must follow it up. You ought to 
have followed it up before now.” 

“Follow it up?” said Pandol- 
fini. He had returned to his 
gazing into the river, after rous- 
ing up momentarily to hear what 
Hunstanton had to say. 

‘* Yes, to be sure,” cried the other, 
getting more and more nervous, 
taking him by the arm in his 
fright and impatience, and shaking 
him slightly. ‘My good fellow, 
you must rouse up. It is not like 
you. It is not quite nice, you 
know, after sending such a commis- 
sion to a girl, not to go yourself at 
the very first moment when you 
understand she is disposed to hear 
you. It is not—well, it doesn’t 
look quite—honourable.” 

Pandolfini gave a start of quick 
resentment, and looked at his 
friend, who had begun to be ex- 
tremely anxious. Mr Hunstanton’s 
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ruddy countenance had fallen. He 
was limp and colourless with sus- 
pense. A look of fright had taken 
the place of that fine confidence 
which usually distinguished him. 
“Good heavens! have I put my 
foot in it?” was what he was say- 
ing to himself, and the reflection 
of this question was very plainly 
to be read in his face. 

“What did you say?” said 
Pandolfini, somewhat hoarsely. 
* Follow it up? Yer I under- 
stand: yes, yes, I go vou are 
right; I do not ~ ibt you are 
right. But it is au—strange to 
me—and new,” he added, with a 
kind of smile which was not very 
consoling. It was a smile, how- 
ever, and Hunstanton did his best 
to feel satisfied. 

“To be sure, to be sure,” he 
said, encouragingly. ‘This sort of 
thing is always new—and strange. 
Don’t be afraid. You'll soon get 
used to it. You'll find it come 
quite natural,” he added, slapping 
his friend on the back in a way 
that was intended to be jocular. 
“Come along, though, you must 
not be shy. If you make haste, 
you have time yet before dinner— 
indeed they dine early, I know.” 

“ Before — dinner? but I am 
not dressed. I am not ready 
for the evening,” said Pandolfini, 
spreading out his hands with an 
air of dismay. 

* Dressed! fiddlesticks! at a 
moment like this. Pandolfini, you 
really disappoint me,” cried Mr 
Hunstanton, feeling more uncom- 
fortable than ever. “If you are 
going to shilly-shally like this, 
why on earth did you employ me? 
Think of that poor girl, after com- 
mitting herself, kept waiting and 
wondering all this time, and not 
knowing what to think.” 

“T will come—I will come,” 
said Pandolfini, hoarsely ; and he 
made half-a-dozen rapid steps in 
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the direction of the Palazzo dei 
Sogni: then he stopped abruptly. 
“My best friend,” he said, with a 
smile, “ you will let me follow you 
after, in a little—a very, very few 
minutes? This is, as you say, a 
moment it raises the heart— 
there is much to think of. But I 
will come, almost as soon as you 
are there. Yes, I give you my 
word. But it is alone that I must 
go.” 

“Surely, surely,” cried good Mr 
Hunstanton. ‘“ We'll see you after, 
in the evening. God bless me! 
the fellow didn’t think I meant to 
go with him to Sophy,” he added 
within himself. “If that is man- 
ners in Italy, thank heavens it is 
not in England; and catch me 
making love for any man again! 
As sure as I am a living man, I 
thought he was going to cry off,” 
Mr Hunstanton said to himself, 
with a cold perspiration breaking 
out all over him. He never had, 
he acknowledged afterwards, such 
a fright in his life. 

When he was left alone, Pandol- 
fini returned to his gaze over the 
parapet. He did not venture to 
look at the moon in the sky; but 
the reflection of her, all broken 
and uneven by the crisp of the 
little wavelets which the evening 
breeze was ruffling upon Arno— 
that he might still look at fora 
moment. His eyes were dry and 
burning, and yet it was as if he 
looked at that moon through the 
mist of tears. Words came into 
his mind, words of her language, 
all of which had seemed dedicate 
and sacred to her in this sweet 
dream-time that was now so fatally 
past. He was not so familiar with 
English that this line should re- 
turn to his ear at such a moment, 
as it might so easily have done 
to a natural-born subject of the 
greatest of poets—but yet it came. 
He knew his Shakespeare almost 
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as well as he knew his Dante, 
and what could an Italian say 
more ?— 


‘* The imperial votaress passed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy free.” 


He said these words over and 


over to himself; and by - and - by 


the bells began to chime all round 
him, telling the Ave Maria. Hail, 
all hail, oh blessed among women ! 
This was more than Pandolfini 
could bear. He put his hands up 
to his ears, and crushed the sound 
out till it was over. When the 
tingling air was still again, he 
turned resolutely on his way. He 
was still in his morning dress, the 
excuse which had served him with 
Hunstanton: but what did it mat- 
ter? He did not feel that he 
could trust himself even to pause 
again, much less turn back. He 
went with steady determination 
along Arno, seeing the lights shine 
in the river, with a wavering glim- 
mer and movement: and in himself, 
too, notwithstanding, his steady 
pace, there was a wavering play 
of giddiness, a sense of instability, 
the earth reeling under his feet, 
the heavens revolving about him. 
He went on all the same to the 
palace of the dreams, where he 
had given all that was in him to 
give, for nothing—and where now, 
strange flicker of human vanity 
and mutual ignorance, another 
heart was about to be given him 
for nothing—for less than the 
asking. He would not look at the 
light in Diana’s window, he went 
straight up past the door where 
his heart had beat last night with 
such wild gasps of expectation 
and hope. Had he obeyed his im- 
pulse then, burst into her presence, 
and told her! Had he but done 
it! Then at least she would have 
known, and he would not have 
been so utterly deceived. This 


thought swept into his mind as he 
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passed, but he gave it no willing 
entertainment. He went up with 
a resolute step, up, beyond even 
the Hunstantons’, to Mrs Norton’s 
door. 

They had given him up for the 
day, with a little vexation, a little 
disappointment, and were wonder- 
ing whether they would meet him 
in the evening as usual, and how 
they ought to comport themselves. 
As for Mrs Norton, she was begin- 
ning to think she had been rash, 
and to regret her acceptance of 
the suitor on Mr Hunstanton’s 
word alone. It was nonsense, she 
felt, to talk of such a man as Pan- 
dolfini as too timid to plead his 
own cause. Had she been too 
rash? Sophy, whatever thoughts 
might be hers, made no sign. A 
lover was like a new doll to Sophy : 
it was more. It gave her import- 
ance, made somebody of her in a 
moment: and she was not going to 
do anything which could pull her 
down from this enviable elevation. 
She would not say she was disap- 
pointed or alarmed; but all her 
senses were on the alert, and she 
heard his step coming up the stair 
with a rising throb of the heart. 
“Tt may be only a parcel—it may 
be only the newspapers,” she cried, 
clinging to her aunt. “If it is 
him, my darling, I must rush away. 
It is you he will want to see first,” 
cried Mrs Norton ; but even while 
she said this, Pandolfini walked in- 
to the room. They both uttered 
a simultaneous cry of surprise. 
He was very pale and excited, but 
quite calm in external appearance. 
Mrs Norton made an effort to free 
herself from Sophy, and with a 
smile to him, was hastening away. 

“ Madam,” said Pandolfini, 
“what can I say to you?’ The 
good Hunstanton has authorised 
me to come. He tells me that 
you have been so kind, so generous, 
as to confide to me the happiness 
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of one most dear. How can [I re- 
pay such trust as you have had in 
me? It will be not a matter for 
words; but that I may live to 
show it from year to year.” 

“Mr Pandolfini,” said Mrs Nor- 
ton, not without dignity—‘“ you 
are a good man, and a man of hon- 
our. This is why I have not hesi- 
tated to do what might otherwise 
seem imprudent, and commit my 
best treasure to you.” 

She could not have made a more 
appropriate speech, or one that 
was better timed. ‘I pray God,” 
he said, gravely, “that this best 
treasure may not find you impru- 
dent, nor that you have done what 
you will regret.” And he took 
Sophy’s hand and kissed it. The 
seriousness of his face did not re- 
lax, neither did his paleness warm 
with any gleam of colour as he did 
so. Sophy blushed in a rosy warmth 
of happiness. She was surprised, 
indeed, that he should let her hand 
go so easily. Not so do the lovers 
in books, of whom the girl had 
heard and read. And there wasa 
pause, in which none of the three 
knew exactly what to do or to 
say. 

“Have you dined?” said Mrs 
Norton, to make a way of escape 
for herself ; for, of course, what he 
wanted was to get rid of her, she 
felt sure. What so natural ? 
“You know we dine early; but 
I was just going to order tea. 
As you are going to have an Eng- 
lish wife,” she added, with a laugh 
which jarred dreadfully with the 
portentous gravity of his aspect, 
‘you must learn to like such an 
English meal as tea ;” and pleased 
with this little speech, which she 
felt to be both graceful and appro- 
priate, the good little woman hur- 
ried towards the door. 

“Nay,” cried Pandolfini, hur- 
riedly stopping her. “I have 
only come in a great hurry to—to 
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thank you for a confidence so 
generous. I have not sufficient 
of time to stay. It is to my re- 
gret, my great regret. But I 
could not let the evening pass 
without saying how I thank you. 
What I feel—what—gratitude— 
what devotion! The evening must 
not pass without this.” 

“But cannot you stay with 
us?” said Mrs Norton. 

“And oh! can’t you come this 
evening as usual ?—it is one of 
Diana’s nights,” cried Sophy, with 
countenance aghast. 

“ Alas!” he cried, with a face 
in which there was misery enough 
for that or a much greater mis- 





fortune. ‘“‘What can I do? I 
am rent asunder. I have my 
heart in two places. But I can- 


I have—business. In- 
I must 


not come. 
deed it is not possible. 
hasten away.” 

“Qh,” cried Sophy, “I call that 
hard —very hard: not to be to- 
gether the first night. You have 
never had business before——” 

“No; I have never had business 
before. It is more needful now 
that I put my affairs in order,” 
he said, and looked at her with 
an attempt at a smile. 

“Of course we understood 
that,” said Mrs Norton. “Of 
course, my darling! it is quite 
reasonable. Dear Mr Pandolfini 
must have many things to do: but 
you must allow it is natural that 
Sophy should be disappointed— 
the first night, as she says,” added 
the aunt, with a look at Pandolfini. 
Once more he took Sophy’s hand 
and put it to his lips. 

“She is an angel of goodness,’ 
he said with fervour, kissing her 
hand again ; but then he kissed 
Mrs Norton’s hand (which seemed 


’ 
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to Sophy unnecessary), and after 
a very few words more, hastened 
away,— leaving them, it is need- 
ful to say, somewhat dismayed, 
they could scarcely tell how—and 
yet overawed and dazzled. They 
stood and looked at each other 
for a moment or two in silence. 
There was a half- pout on So- 
phy’s lips, and a look about her 
eyes, as if for small provocation 
she might cry ; but she ventured 
on no other demonstration. And 
then Mrs Norton took the matter 
up, and put down all objections 
with a high hand. 

“ Now, Sophy, my pet,” she 
said, “I congratulate you with all 
my heart—but you see now you 
have got to deal with a gentle- 
man, not with a poor old auntie 
that does everything you wish 
whether it is convenient or not: 
with a gentleman, my love—one 
who has business that cannot 
be trifled with, you know. And 
you must just make up your mind 
to have him when you can, not 
whenever you like. For, my love, 
you have entered on a new phase 
of life, and this is what you must 
make up your mind to, now.” 

There was something in the 
grandeur of this address, and the 
strange thrill with which she 
felt the reality of the new posi- 
tion, which silenced Sophy. She 
stopped in the middle of her pout. 
It might not be so satisfactory, but 
it was more imposing than any- 
thing she had dreamed of. A 
lover who only kissed your hand, 
that was not according to Sophy’s 
preconceived idea of lovers — but 
it was very imposing. And then, 
of course, he was an Italian, and 
this must be the dignified Italian 
way ! 
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There was a certain solemnity 
about the party in Diana’s rooms 
that evening. Sophy and Mrs 
Norton came’ down-stairs in their 
best dresses, with an air of im- 
portance not to be mistaken ; and 
was it not quite natural that they 
should look important? No human 
circumstances can possibly be more 
interesting than those of the bride- 
groom and bride who have chosen 
each other from the world, and 
who present themselves to the 
world smiling, hand in hand, the 
ever-renewed type of human pro- 
gression : primitive beginning, over 
again, of a new world. The com- 
pleteness of the position was spoiled 
by the fact that the fiancé was not 
present; but that was not the 
fault of the little ladies, who knew 
nothing about his reasons for being 
absent,—or rather supposed that 


they did know all about them, and 
had the privilege of representing 
their new piece of property, and 


explaining for him. “I am so 
sorry Mr Pandolfini will not be 
able to be here,” said Mrs Norton. 
‘He would have liked it of all 
things, I need not say; but he 
had business to attend to. It is 
easy to understand how he should 
have business, looking forward, as 
he is, toa change in his condition 
—to such a change! and he felt 
sure that you would excuse him, 
Diana.” 

“Surely,” said Diana ; ‘‘ there is 
nothing to excuse.” She was look- 
ing grave, more thoughtful than 
usual—or so at least two or three 
people in the room thought, who 
were thunderstruck by the un- 
expected news of Pandolfini’s 
engagement. Mrs Hunstanton, 
who watched her very closely, and 
who was in a state of suppressed 
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XV.—THE SPOSA. 


excitement, which she scarcely 
could manage to conceal, thought 
that her friend was pale. But 
that was probably her own imagin- 
ation, which was very lively, and 
at the present moment extremely 
busy, inventing motives and sen- 
timents all round. 

“Oh, but indeed he would think 
it necessary to excuse himself. He 
has such fine feelings; and he knows 
all you have been to our darling, 
Diana. He knows how fond 
you are of her—taking almost a 
mother’s interest : and of course he 
would have been here to show his 
gratitude, if it had been possible. 
Every kindness that has ever been 
shown to my Sophy will be doubly 
felt by him.” 

This the little lady said with an 
expansion of her little person and 
swelling of her bosom, which, even 
amid her consciousness that some- 
thing was in all this more than 
met the eye, struck Diana with a 
sense of the ludicrous which she 
could not control. She laughed 
in spite of herself. 

*T am sure Mr Pandolfini will 
feel everything he ought to feel,” 
she said ; ‘ but you must not teach 
him to be grateful when there is 
no occasion for gratitude. You 
know it is not a sentiment I care 
for.” 

“Yes, I know, dear Diana,’ 
cried Mrs Norton, kissing her sud- 
denly. “You never will allow 
any one to thank you. But is it 
not all owing to you? But for 
you we never should have come 
here; and if we had not come 
here, the chances are we never 
should have met dear Mr Pandol- 
fini. So we owe it all to an ever- 
watchful Providence—and to you.” 

Diana could not but smile at 


? 
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the conjunction. “ Itis Providence 

ou must thank,” she said; “I 
don’t think I counted for much in 
it. Is Sophy very happy? That 
is the chief thing to think about.” 

‘She is in a maze of happiness,” 
said Mrs Norton, fervently. ‘She 
is so humble-minded. She thinks so 
much more of others than of her- 
self. That he should have thought 
of a poor little thing like me, she 
is always saying: and I cannot 
persuade her that she is good 
enough for any man, and, indeed, 
too good for most —as you and I 
know, Diana—not if I were to talk 
for a year. We know her value, 
but she is too innocent to know 
it. And oh, what a blessing, my 
dear, what a blessing that one so 
well fitted to appreciate her should 
have fallen to Sophy’s share !” 

* Diana!” cried Mrs Hunstanton 
in her ear on the other side, draw- 
ing her away ; “ how can you have 
the patience to listen to that 
little What is to be done 
now? Oh! what is to be done? 
My heart is breaking for that poor 
man: and it is all Tom’s fauit.” 

*‘T do not know what you mean,” 
said Diana. ‘There is no poor 
man in question ; there is a happy 
man.” 

“Diana! how can you insult 
him by thinking so? Oh, poor 
Pandolfini! He is being made a 
sacrifice, a victim—and what can 
Ido? It is all Tom’s fault.” 

“Indeed, you are doing Mr 
Hunstanton wrong. I only blush 
for myself that ever took up such 
a foolish fancy. It is far, far 
better as it is. I told you we had 
no right to conjecture a man’s 
feelings; and you see for once 
I am proved to be right: though 
you over-persuaded me, and I am 
ashamed of it,” said Diana, with a 
blush and a laugh. “ However, for- 
tunately there is no harm done.” 
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“Q Diana, how I wonder at 
you! It is you who are doing 
poor Pandolfini wrong. He think 
of that little doll! He trusted 
his cause to Tom, thinking, per- 
haps, there was no need to name 
the name—as, indeed, there was not 
to any one with eyes in his head: 
and Tom like a fool, Tom like a 
busybody—oh, heaven forgive me ! 
I don’t mean to say any ill of my 
husband, but that is how he has 
behaved, — Tom has gone and 
pledged this poor man’s life to 
somebody he can never care for, 
somebody quite unworthy of him. 
Diana, you may be cool about 
it; but I think it will break my 
heart.” 

“ But you have no evidence of 
this,” cried Diana, in consterna- 
tion. She looked at the smiling 
Sophy, all pink with blushes and 
beaming with smiles as she received 
everybody’s congratulations, and 
at Mrs Norton, important and 
stately as became the aunt of a 
bride-elect. The incongruity be- 
tween this little fluttering pair 
and the grave and _ dignified 
Pandolfini was striking enough, 
but to imagine their easy com- 
monplaceness entangled in such 
a tragical complication of mis- 
take and misery and inevitable suf- 
fering, seemed beyond the reach 
of ordinary imagination. Diana 
turned quickly to her friend, who, 
half hidden behind, regarded the 
scene with a face full of anxiety 
end distress. Mrs Hunstanton’s 
puckered brows, her eyes in which 
the tears seemed ready to start, 
her paleness and trembling, were 
almost as great a visible contrast 
to the complacent happiness of 
the Nortons as was Pandolfini 
to the girl who was going to be 
his wife. ‘Mrs Hunstanton,” 


said Diana, in a low tone, “ this 
It is not 


is the wildest fancy. 
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possible. You can have no proof 
of it. Mr Hunstanton is—is he 
is the kindest of men. He would 
not hurt a fly. How could he do 
such a thing, and make his friend 
unhappy? No, no; I cannot be- 
lieve it. It is you and not he 
who have been mistaken.” 

Mrs Hunstanton caught Diana 
by the arm. She poured into 
her ear the whole story, partly as 
divined by herself, partly as con- 
fessed by her husband, who kept, 
as Diana could see, prowling un- 
easily round the central group, and 
keeping his eyes fixed upon the 
door. His wife had made him 
wretched enough, but he had done 
what could not be undone; and 
there was always the chance that 
his wife might have been wrong, 
a supposition so much more likely 
than that he was in the wrong 
himself. Her reproaches had made 
Mr Hunstanton extremely uncom- 
fortable, and no doubt there was 
something in the corroborative 
evidence of Pandolfini’s very 
strange behaviour, which of itself 
had given him a thrill of terror. 
And business! What business 
could the Italian have to detain 
him? He did not for a moment 
believe in this, but notwithstanding 
Mrs Norton’s assurance to the 
contrary, still looked for Pandol- 
fini’s arrival. It was absurd! 
He could not mean to stay away 
to-night: when he came Mr Hun- 
stanton had made up his mind 
to ask him point-blank what 
it all meant. Had he, or had he 
not, given him a commission ? and 
had he, or had he not, Mr Tom 
Hunstanton, carried out his wish ? 
This would, beyond all manner of 
doubt, make everything clear. 

Not even this hope, however, 
could still Mrs Hunstanton’s 
nervous restlessness. She went 
from Diana, by whom she had sat 
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so long breathing out her pains 
and fears, to Mrs Norton, who was 
now little inclined to be questioned, 
and who felt that a great deal was 
due to her new position. <A 
feeling of being attacked had come 
into her mind, she could scarcely 
tell why, and when Mrs Hun- 
stanton crossed over the room to 
come to her, the little lady im- 
mediately buckled on her armour. 
Mrs Hunstanton was too anxious 
to pick her words. She came and 
sat down by the important aunt, 
with the air of troubled haste and 
agitation very clearly visible in 
her face. 

“T have not come to con- 
gratulate you,” she said, “ because 
I was so very, very much sur- 
prised. I hope you will excuse 
me, Mrs Norton. You know it 
is not from want of interest in 
Sophy, but—were not you very 
much surprised yourself when 
this happened? Did it not strike 
you as very strange?” 

Mrs Hunstanton took credit to 
herself for putting the question so 
very gently, and “saving their 
feelings.” Itseemed impossible to 
her that any one should resist 
such an appeal as this. 

‘Surprised !” said Mrs Norton. 
“Qh, no indeed! I was not sur- 
prised. I had seen it all along.” 

“You had—seen it all along?” 

“Surely. Yes, I had seen it. 
Indifferent eyes may be deceived, 
but nothing can blind me where 
my Sophy is concerned. Yes: 
our dear Pandolfini is not the 
kind of man that is demonstrative, 
you know ; but had you asked me 
three months ago,” said Mrs Nor- 
ton with gentle pride, “I could 
have told you exactly what was 
going to happen. I knew it all 
along.” 

She looked at her questioner 
with a serene smile, and Mrs 
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Hunstanton, for her part, could 
only gasp and gaze at her with a 
consternation beyond words. But 
she would not give up even for 
this distinct repulse. 

“Perhaps you are right,” she 
said, rallying her forces; “but 
—you won’t mind my speaking 
frankly? Nobody else has thought 
so, Mrs Norton. He has seemed 
to entertain very different thoughts. 
I, for my part, have been quite 
deceived. I hope you will for- 
give me for saying so, but I have 
been watching Mr Pandolfini very 
much of late, and I never sus- 
pected it was Sophy that was in 
his mind.” 

Mrs Norton smiled with gentle 
superiority. ‘I don’t know what 
you expect me to say, Mrs Hun- 
stanton. I have seen it, as I tell 


you, all along; and he must know 
best himself, one would suppose. 
When a gentleman proposes to a 
young lady, people do not usually 


set up their ideas of what they 
expected. He is the one that must 
know best.” 

“T know—I know:” said Mrs 
Hunstanton, driven to despair, and 
to a humility not at all in her 
way. What was there to answer 
to such a reasonable statement? 
She could not ask directly whether 
it was her husband who had done 
it all, and if it was only his 
word they had for Pandolfini’s 
sentiments. She was thoroughly 
wretched, and thoroughly sub- 
dued. ‘“ Have you seen him this 
evening?” she asked, faltering. 
That was the nearest approach she 
could make to the question she 
was longing to ask. 

“Qh yes,” said Mrs Norton, 
with smiling confidence. ‘ He 
was with us just before we came 
here, and he was so sorry not to 
come with us. Knowing as he 
does our obligations to Diana, and 
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feeling all her kindness, it quite 
grieved him not to come.” 

“To Diana!” Mrs Hunstanton 
repeated the words mechanically, 
catching them up without any 
clear comprehension of what the 
other said. Then she said, some- 
what incoherently, “ But you must 
have been startled, at least sur- 
prised, yourself—it must have 
taken you by surprise.” 

“On the contrary,” said Mrs 
Norton, meeting with a serene 
countenance the eyes full of care 
and trouble which her companion 
turned upon her, “I have already 
told you I had expected it all 
along.” 

The inquirer withdrew baffled, 
with trembling lips and a clouded 
brow, leaving the little woman 
victorious. Mrs Hunstanton was 
not used to such utter discom- 
fiture, and bore it badly. She 
withdrew into a corner near the 
door. Perhaps Pandolfini would 
come after all, and she might way- 
lay him, though she did not see 
what end would be served by so 
doing ; for how could she ask him 
if it was true that it was Sophy 
and no other who was his choice ? 
But Pandolfini did not come to 
answer any of these questions. He 
had never stayed away before. 

The little community was con- 
vulsed by the news, but ended by 
accepting it, as what else was pos- 
sible? It was not the first time 
that a community has been utter- 
ly taken by surprise by the an- 
nouncement of a marriage. The 
small coterie at Pisa went through 
all the not unusual round of re- 
fusing to credit the report, being 
compelled to believe it, accepting 
it under protest, then forgetting 
the protest, and taking the matter 
for granted. At first it was sup- 
posed that the whole party would 
hasten home to prepare for an 
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English wedding; but by-and-by 
it was rumoured about that Pan- 
dolfini did not wish to go to Eng- 
land for his bride, and that as 
there was nothing to wait for, the 
marriage would take place in Pisa, 
and the bride enter at once her 
Italian home. Some people won- 
dered at this, some thought it 
very sensible, some were surprised 
at the ardour of the middle-aged 
lover, and some at the readiness 
of the girl’s friends to let her go; 
but, on the whole, it was quite 
reasonable, and the English visi- 
tors, who were all on the wing, 
were much amused by the excite- 
ment of such an unexpected event. 
They were doubly amused by the 
fact that Mrs Hunstanton, under 
whose auspices the Nortons had 
appeared in society, was evidently 
disturbed, rather than pleased, by 
the marriage; and that Sophy’s 
great friend and patroness, the 
rich Miss Trelawny, did not throw 
herself into the arrangements with 
any enthusiasm. And, of course, 
there were not wanting good- 
natured bystanders who averred 
that these ladies were disappoint- 
ed, and that Miss Trelawny had 
intended the Italian for herself. 
Diana was but little disturbed, as 
may be supposed, by these insin- 
uations, which, indeed, she never 
heard of; but she was disturbed 
by the complication of affairs, 
which she could not refuse to see 
through, now when it was fairly 
beneath her eyes. 

Pandolfini was a very strange 
lover. He had become suddenly 
immersed in business—so much 
occupied that his visits to his be- 
trothed were always hurried and 
brief. This was made necessary, 
he told them, by all the changes 
that had to be made, and succes- 
sions rearranged, in consequence 
of this unexpected step in his 
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life: and they were fain to accept 
the explanation. The strangest 
of all was, that notwithstanding 
that deep sense of obligation to 
Diana whicl. it was Mrs Norton’s 
delight to .et forth, he never ap- 
peared in Diana’s rooms again. 
Once only they met by chance in 
Mrs Norton’s little drawing-room, 
when all was nearly settled. He 
came in hurriedly, seeking Mrs 
Norton, whom Diana also, by 
some unusual chance, had come 
to look for; and there they met 
alone, for both of the little ladies 
were out engaged in that occupa- 
tion of shopping which furnishes 
the unoccupied female mind with 
so many delightful hours. Pandol- 
fini was struck dumb by the sight 
of Diana, and she, as she hastened 
to explain how she came to be 
there, was so startled by his al- 
tered looks as almost to break 
down in her little speech. “They 
are out,” she said, hurriedly; “I 
had just come to look for them.” 
And then she paused, faltering— 
* You are—ill—Mr Pandolfini ?” 

“Till? No, lam not ill. Iam 
as I always am.” 

“Not as you used to be,” said 
Diana, kindly ; and then she added 
in haste, “ but it is so long since 
I have seen you, that you may 
well have changed in the mean- 
time. And I have never had the 
opportunity of congratulating—of 
wishing you—happiness.” 

He looked at her for a moment 
with all his heart in his haggard 
face ; then, turning suddenly away 
with an imploring gesture, hid his 
face in his hands. 

What was she to do or say? 
There was no contesting now what 
she could read as in a book—the 
despair that had kept him out of 
her presence, that made him in- 
capable either of meeting her eye 
or deceiving her now. He had 
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no wish to deceive her,—if, in- 
deed, there was one thing more 
than another for which his for- 
lorn heart had longed, it was that 
she should know. 

“Forgive me,” he said, in a 
broken voice, “I can have no 
disguises from you.” 

Diana was too much discom- 
posed to know what to say. Such 
a tacit confidence seemed wrong, 
almost a treachery to poor little 
innocent Sophy, who had no con- 
ception of this secret, and could 
not have understood it had she 
known. She said gently, ‘ You 
must let me wish you well at least. 
I do that from the bottom of my 
heart.” 

He looked at her with piteous 
eyes, doubly dark with a moisture 
which the powerful mechanism of 
pain had forced into them, but 
which was too bitter and con- 
centrated to fall and relieve the 
brain from which it was wrung. 
“Think of me sometimes,” he said. 
“You know how it is with me. 
You, who are kind to all, some- 
times think of me a little. That 
will help me to bear. I will do— 
my duty.” 

“Oh, Mr Pandolfini!” cried 
Diana, the tears rising warm and 
sudden into her eyes. ‘‘Let me 
give you some comfort if I can.” 
The moment was too bitter, the 
encounter too real, as of two souls 
in the wilderness, to warrant any 
pretence on either side that they 
did not understand each other. 
“Once the same thing happened 
to me. I have gone through the 
same. There was one whom I 
cared for, but who made me no 
return. I do not hesitate to tell 
you. Fora time it seemed worse 
than death: but now it is past, 
and I am no longer unhappy. So 
will it be with you.” 

“ Ah, my God, my God!” he 
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cried, with sudden passion, “can 
such things be? You !—was he 
mad or blind?” Then a smile 
came over his haggard face, which 
was more pathetic than the pre- 
vious look of misery. ‘‘ This is to 
comfort me,” he said. “ Yes, it is 
just; it was more pitiful for such 
a one than for me.” 

“T meant—it will pass away— 
and all will be well,” cried Diana, 


trembling. ‘Oh, believe me. I 
speak who know. It will be so 
with you.” 


* You think so,” he said, gently 
shaking his head. “ Generosissima / 
You show me the wound to heal 
mine. But it will not be so with 
me. I wish no healing: yet I 
will do—my duty,” he added, in 
a low and broken voice. 

“God bless you, Mr Pandolfini!” 
she said, holding out her hand. 

This overcame him altogether. 
He fell upon his knees and kissed 
it, as men of his faith kiss the holy 
mysteries, and then looked at her 
with trembling lips and dim eyes, 
as we look at those we are never 
to see more, and stumbling to 
his feet, turned and hurried from 
the room. The tears were falling 
frankly and without concealment 
from Diana’s eyes. She was 
touched to the heart. Oh that 
such things should be! that the 
best of life should thus be thrown 
away like a flower on somebody’s 
path to whom it was nothing. She 
had forgotten Sophy altogether 
in the anguish of sympathy and 
fellow-feeling. That complication, 
adding as it did so much misery 
and difficulty, seemed to fade al- 
together in presence of the pang 
which she herself understood so 
thoroughly, and seemed to feel 
again. 

She had barely time to dry her 
eyes when she heard some one 
coming, and turned her back to 
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the light to avoid a too curious 
gaze. It was Sophy who came in, 
complaining. ‘“O Diana!” she 
cried, with a little start, ‘‘ you are 
here! that was why he went away. 
It is very hard to see so little of 
him, and when he does come to be 
out and have him sent away.” 

“Oh, Sophy, my pet, don’t be 
unjust,” said Mrs Norton; “how 
should Diana send him away? 
Of course he must have felt it 
hard that you should be out when 
he snatched a moment from his 
business. Was he very much dis- 
appointed, Diana? Iam sure you 
would say everything that was 
kind.” 

“Yes: he was surprised to find 
me here waiting for you—as I was 
surprised to see him,” said Diana, 
with an unconscious sense of 
apology. ‘He did not—stay—. 
I came to ask you to look at— 
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some patterns,” her voice failed 
her. She could not add the trivial 
message which in reality, with that 
indulgence which Mrs Hunstanton 
never could understand, was the 
reason of her visit: for Sophy’s 
trousseau, which was causing her 
so much delightful occupation, 
was for the most part Diana’s gift. 

“Patterns!” they both said in 
a breath, in tones of interest which 
drove away all recollection of Mr 
Pandolfini’s visit which they had 
lost. 

**You shall see them, if you will 
come to me down-stairs,” said 
Diana, glad of this easy means of 
getting away. 

And they spent an hour or two 
delighted and yet anxious in the 
perplexities of choice, and never 
noticed either of them any traces 
of tears that might be lingering 
about Diana’s eyes. 
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Tue army has come in for a 
large amount of notice and criti- 
cism lately, and many people have 
had their say about its organisa- 
tion, administration, its officers, 
the men now in its ranks, and the 
reserves which are to complete its 
force in case of emergency. These 
various subjects have been treated 
from many points of view, but ap- 
parently nobody has been able to 
place himself exactly in the posi- 
tion from which the two most im- 
portant items, the officers and the 
men, have been regarded by any 
old regimental officer who has had 
experience of command : and pos- 
sibly some of the matters which 
such a man has had opportunities 
of knowing, and the opinions which 
he may have ventured to form, 
may not be altogether without 
interest. 

Very little is known by people 
who speak and write glibly on 
military matters about the officers 
of the army. Even with the in- 
crease of national military experi- 
ence which has been gained by 
the spread of the Volunteer move- 
ment, the popular idea of the 
officer of the army is of the 
vaguest. 

No one who has not gone 
through the mill of regimental 
duty can have any idea of the 
lives of the officers of the army, 
the work that each must do, the 
professional feelings that he has, 
the mortifications, which are many, 
and the satisfaction, which comes 
seldom, that are his lot. We have 
said that the national military ex- 
perience is increased by the Volun- 
teer movement; but though Volun- 
teer officers do much good work, 
and all honour to thein for doing 
it, the work that they do is only 
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the interesting part of the work 
of their comrades in the line—the 
parade, the mancuvre, the hand- 
ling of bodies of men, small and 
great, who have already been in- 
structed in the professional ele- 
ments by adjutants and drill-in- 
structors. The volunteer, as a 
rule, knows nothing of the weari- 
ness of routine duties, the main- 
tenance of discipline, the anxiety 
about pay, rations, and clothing, 
the courts-martial, boards, regi- 
mental committees on messes, 
bands, canteens, &c., and the 
thousand and one matters which 
have to be daily attended to, if 
a regiment, battalion, or battery 
is to be maintained in a condition 
of efficiency and content. We 
need not wonder, then, if real 
knowledge of the life of an officer 
in the army is confined to those 
who have personally led it. 

It may be remarked here that 
each rank in the army has its own 
particular work, and that no man 
who has not, in steady gradation, 
moved from the position of a 
subaltern to higher commands, 
can know what the special cares 
and responsibilities of each really 
are. The man, for instance, who 
has terminated his regimental 
career, for any reason, aS a cap- 
tain, thinks that he has done 
harder regimental work, and gone 
through more regimental trials, 
than he would ever have been 
called upon to encounter if he had 
passed to the position of field- 
officer or colonel commanding, 
and he also thinks that his regi- 
mental experience is a complete 
one. The field-officer or colonel 
realises that one class of work has 
only been changed for another, 
that the strain on mind and body 
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is in no way relaxed, and that his 
eyes are opened to many things 
which he could never have known 
as a subaltern or captain. The 
general officer, in turn, who has 
to pass many long hours daily in 
an office, and who finds that he 
has to take a wide view of the 
interests and state of efficiency of 
different corps and the various 
arms of the service, embarks on 
a new sea of work and experience, 
finds that his labour and responsi- 
bility are by no means lessened, 
and that, with increased dignity, 
he has accepted an undiminished 
burden of care. 

It is a not uncommon belief 
with the British public that an 
officer in the army is a compar- 
atively idle man, whose time is 
for the most part employed in 
amusement, and whose light and 
simple duties are performed in 
an easy and perfunctory manner. 
The officer is seen well dressed, 
smart, and débonnaire at social 
gatherings. He takes his place in 
the hunting-field, on the cricket- 
ground, and in other scenes of 
sport. He probably takes a keen 
interest in the occupation of the 
moment, and says little or noth- 
ing of his professional life to the 
civilians whom he meets. The 
conclusion is at once arrived at 
that he is a mere butterfly, a man 
with no serious business in life. 
But it is seldom known that the 
gentlemen who are taking things 
so easily in the afternoon have 
probably already done a very good 
day’s work. They have been on 
foot or in the saddle from an hour 
in the morning when most men of 
business are still in bed. After a 
dusty and fatiguing parade they 
have paid their companies or 
troops, inspected horses and arms, 
attended at the orderly-room, sat 
on courts-martial or boards, visited 
mess-rooms, taken stock of kits, 
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and seen to the qualities of dinners. 
The man who is seen day by day 
taking a determined line across 
country, or thoroughly enjoying 
himself with rod or gun, has just 
returned from a long exile in India 
or some colony where he has been 
guarding British interests under 
conditions that only an enthusiast 
in his career would put up with, 
and very probably to the serious 
detriment of his health and consti- 
tution. The contingent from the 
nearest barracks, which joins the 
hunting-field or takes its part in 
some other sport, are men who are 
enjoying a holiday; and, except 
under very unusual circumstances, 
holidays are the exception and not 
the rule. It is more than likely 
that such holidays are earned by 
working extra long hours on other 
days, and utilising the morning 
and evening hours of the holiday it- 
self to get through necessary duties. 

No; the British officer is not 
an idle man. In the army, as in 
all other professions, some men 
will be found who work harder 
than others ; but it may safely be 
said that there are none who do 
not do their duty, and there are 
many who do a very great deal 
more than their bare duty. All 
take their chance of rough work, 
exposure, and many and trying 
vicissitudes of climate; they are 
ready—nay, anxious—at all times 
to maintain their country’s honour 
amidst the dangers of war; and 
when it is considered that the pay 
which they receive cannot, under 
the most favourable circumstances, 
cover their necessary expenses in 
uniform, food, horse-flesh, and 
arms—that honour is their only 
reward—it cannot be said that the 
country has made a bad bargain in 
retaining their services. 

We might emphasise our case 
by relating, in long detail, the 
routine duties which daily fall to 
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the lot of the ordinary officer of 
cavalry, infantry, or artillery, 
more especially on the days—and 
they come round frequently—on 
which he is the officer of the day; 
but this would be too tedious, and 
is hardly necessary. When it is 
remembered, however, that, in ad- 
dition to common routine, every 
officer has to take his part, first as 
a pupil and then as instructor, 
in the multitudinous studies in 
which the requirements of modern 
war engage the attention of all 
ranks—-signalling, surveying, pion- 
eering, the very elaborate theory 
and practice of musketry, &c.— 
besides preparing himself for the 
tolerably stiff examinations which 
he must periodically pass before 
he can hope to be promoted, no 
one can say that, if he rises to the 
level of his situation, as indeed 
most officers do, he is not as hard- 
working a man as is to be found 
in any profession. 

While officers are being con- 
sidered, it is not out of place to 
say a few words on confidential re- 
ports—those semi-mysterious doc- 
uments on whose influence hinge 
so much of the success or failure of 
an oOfficer’s career. First, let it be 
distinctly understood that not a 
word here written is meant to insin- 
uate that confidential reports, as 
now rendered, are not bond fide 
and honest expressions of opinion, 
given in a judicial manner, upon 
data which the writer considers 
unquestionable, or that they are 
not utilised by the high authorities 
to whom they are addressed with 
the utmost consideration, and after 
carefully balancing all pros and 
cons which may support or detract 
from their influence. But let us 
consider some of the weaknesses 
of the system—weaknesses which 
the general military public can- 
not help recognising. The system 
is unequal in its working. Every 
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different man who renders con- 
fidential reports on subordinates 
has a different standard of merit to 
which he adjusts the meed of praise 
or blame given in the report. The 
same officer, if he was reported on 
by A., would be described as want- 
ing in many particulars; while if 
he was reported on by B., he 
would possibly be described as 
giving complete satisfaction. Let 
us select one detail of the simplest 
apparent description on which 
information is called for in con- 
fidential reports on all officers, and 
more particularly, of course, in 
those on officers belonging to one 
of the mounted branches of the 
service. The question is asked, 
“Is he a good rider?” A., in 
answering the question, mentally 
refers to his own standard of 
proficiency in horsemanship. His 
ideal rider is possibly the man 
who, without the finished niceties 
of the art, is yet a good rough-and- 
ready performer, with confidence 
enough to ride any horse across 
any ordinary country. B., on the 
contrary, would consider such a 
man only a fair horseman, and 
would give the palm of merit to 
the man who, on a highly trained 
horse, has the best military appear- 
ance in a riding-school or on 
parade in front of a squadron, 
though he might, as irreverent 
youth would say, “cut a volun- 
tary” if he was called upon to 
negotiate an unusual obstacle. 

Both A. and B. would give 
perfectly fair judgments from 
their own points of view; but the 
authority to whom the judgments 
are submitted does not receive an 
altogether clear idea of the quali- 
fications of two men. 

Again, few men have the gift of 
sufficient insight into character to 
be able to predicate definitely what 
valuable qualities any officers 
under their command may really 
3M 
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possess, Till the test of emergency 
is applied, the hidden gold in the 
ore may never be developed, or the 
superficial glitter may still con- 
tinue to deceive the eye. When 
the time of trial does come, the 
apparently dull and somewhat 
listless subaltern may be trans- 
formed. His dulness may turn 
into a cool incapacity to see any 
course open to him but the stern 
and self-sacrificing path of duty, 
and his listlessness may be replaced 
by an unsuspected and unexhausted 
store of determined energy. He 
‘on war’s red touchstone rings 
true metal,” and proves that he 
is, after all, the stuff of which 
heroes are made. 

Cannot all of us, at any rate 
those who are soldiers, call to mind 
instances in which the “ no account 
man ” of the battalion has “ turned 
his necessity to glorious gain,” 
while his comrade of more showy 
qualities during the routine of 
peace has failed, and fallen hum- 
bled into the background ? 

There is another way of regard- 
ing confidential reports which, it 
may be thought, is not unfre- 
quently forgotten, especially by 
those who frame them. How far 
is the senior officer, who reports, 
himself responsible for the faults 
and deficiencies which he notices ? 

No young man receives a com- 
mission in her Majesty’s service 
who does not come up to a very 
good physical standard, and who 
has not gained his position by 
passing practically a competitive 
examination, in which, by superior 
mental powers, he has distanced 
many others. He is placed under 
the command of a chief who is 
charged with his military training, 
and has to report yearly on his con- 
duct and efficiency. It probably 
does not often happen, but it cer- 
tainly does sometimes happen, that 
depreciatory reports are made when 
it is the trainer and not the trained 
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who is really responsible for short- 
comings. “It is a bad workman 
that quarrels with his tools.” The 
tool, the subordinate officer, is 
placed at the disposal of the work- 
man, the commanding officer, for 
a certain purpose. It has been 
proved to be of a certain qual- 
ity, and it is the workman’s bus- 
iness to put an edge upon it 
and utilise it in a skilful manner. 
If he allows the edge to become 
blunt, or if he fails in skill in 
using it, why should the tool be 
blamed and cast aside? Doubtless 
the workman may discover an un- 
suspected flaw in the metal, but 
this can happen seldom ; and if he 
finds, in daily use, that his tool is 
not all that he could wish, should 
he not, before saying that it is not 
suitable for his purpose, question 
himself whether he has done all in 
his power to make it fit his hand 
and accomplish its destiny ? 

The whole question of the proper 
means to be carried out for the 
purpose of deciding in high places 
whether an officer is or is not 
worthy of promotion and confidence 
is full of difficulty, and probably 
there can be none devised more 
satisfactory than periodical con- 
fidential reports. It would be 
well, however, if the special weak- 
nesses to which these are liable 
were always recognised and 
guarded against, especially by those 
whose duty it is to compile them. 

It is a wholesome order, which 
was issued some years ago, that if 
it is found necessary to say any- 
thing unfavourable of an officer in 
a confidential report, he is always 
to be informed of the fact, and 
that the unfavourable notice is to 
be read over to him. An officer 
thus certainly knows whatever is 
said directly against him in any 
detail. But it is only under un- 
usual circumstances that he knows 
whether he has merited particular 
approbation. A man may serve 
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for years and never know whether 
he has been favourably reported 
on; or whether, without being 
actually unfavourably reported on, 
he has been “damned with faint 
praise.” 

Now, if there is one thing an 
Englishman dislikes more than 
another, it is fulsome or per- 
functory laudation ; but many, nay 
most, men have natures which are 
the better of encouragement, and 
are apt to lose heart and interest 
in their work if encouragement is 
denied.’ It would appear that 
some small official notice might 
occasionally be taken of really 
deserving officers, to show them 
that they are in fair repute be- 
fore the higher authorities of their 
profession. At present the only 


test that an officer can apply to 
his reputation in the service is to 
consider. how often he has been 
selected, presumably for personal 
qualities, to perform duties outside 


the ordinary routine of work,— 
duties which not seldom bring 
more worry than gratification in 
their performance. 

While we are on the subject of 
the expression of official approval 
or dissatisfaction, we would venture 
most diffidently to criticise the 
method in which some, indeed we 
may say most, general officers con- 
duct the inspections, which they 
have periodically to carry out of 
the corps under their command. 
No one can say that plumed cocked- 
hats do not cover as kindly and 
courteous heads as any other head- 
gear in the army, and we all know 
that kindliness and consideration 
are stamped on all the official inter- 
course of English generals with 
their subordinates at inspections 
and at other times. But it may 
almost always be remarked at in- 
spections, when officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and men are 
straining every nerve to show in 
the best manner the results of a 
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year’s work, that few remarks are 
made by the mouth, which for the . 
nonce speaks the words of fate, 
until some unhappy and perhaps 
very small slip is apparent. Hun- 
dreds of men pass and repass with 
the utmost precision on parade— 
officers and non-commissioned o‘fi- 
cers prove that they have a com- 
petent knowledge of tactics—mus- 
ketry and other instruction are 
shown to have been carried out 
thoroughly and to good results— 
regimental institutions, records, 
and books are all in the highest 
order,—and yet a commonplace 
“good” is hardly vouchsafed even 
to the commanding officer's ear ; 
but when the one or two small 
shortcomings are detected, then 
the official clouds gather and the 
thunder begins to roll. True, the 
thunder soon ceases, and the clouds 
disperse ; but an unhappy feeling 
has been left in the mind of the 
man who has omitted to dot an 74 
in some military observance, and 
the inspection is pronounced by 
the corps to have been apparently 
not altogether satisfactory, and all 
believe that they have not shown 
to advantage. 

Diffident, most diffident, we re- 
peat, is our opinion that an in- 
spection should not be only a 
seeking out of what is faulty but 
a recognition of what is good ; and 
that a few, a very few, words of 
personal commendation to deserv- 
ing individuals in the lower ranks 
—junior officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and even privates—would 
have an immensely encouraging 
effect on many worthy men who 
have tried to do their best. By 
all means let there be notice, and 
sharp notice, of what is not as 
good as it should be; but let the 
much good have at least an equal 
amount of remark with the little ill. 

There is a tendency to deterio- 
ration among the officers of the 
present day, not the less to be re- 
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gretted because it is shown by 
relaxation in a detail which does 
not at first sight assume primary 
importance—we mean, in the out- 
ward signs of respect paid by ju- 
nior officers to their seniors. Not 
many years ago, it was an un- 
heard-of thing in a well-ordered 
corps for a captain or subaltern 
to address a field-officer in social 
intercourse except by naming his 
rank, as “colonel” or “ major,” or 
calling him “sir.” This whole- 
some piece of etiquette has, we 
fear, lapsed to some extent. No 
doubt, the great reason for the 
lapse has been the depreciation of 
field-rank which took place when 
the four senior captains of each 
regiment were made into majors. 
Previously the field-officer had an 
assured position of weight and 
dignity. Since the alteration, it 
could not be expected that captains 
would feel special respect for a 


position which differed in a very 
small degree from that held by 
themselves, and of which the duties 
and responsibilities differed but 


little from their own. What was 
not felt was not shown, and even 
subalterns came to look upon majors 
as not occupying such an exalted 
position in the military hierarchy 
as before. The whole system of eti- 
quette was shaken, and has never 
really recovered from the shake. 
It is, we venture to think, of 
very great importance, both in a 
military and social point of view, 
that rank should at all times be 
particularly recognised. Rank is 
still scrupulously recognised on 
parade ; but, off duty also, it would 
be well if it were equally treated 
with marks of respect, as, indeed, 
was always the custom of the 
British army in years gone by. 
In these later days we have 
seen Officers of all ranks pass their 
immediate chief, and even a gen- 
eral, in the streets, without lifting 
their hat in salute. We imag- 
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ine that this is done more from 
ignorance than from direct dis- 
courtesy ; but it is too much the 
fashion in our modern England 
for everybody to think himself the 
equal of everybody else, and to 
show the half-unconscious feeling 
by omitting any movement which 
might be held to imply inferiority. 
Real inferiority is by no means 
implied by showing deference to 
rank, and that person is most 
likely to command respect who 
shows that he understands the 
respect due to others. The army 
has always been held to be a 
school of good manners, and any- 
thing that may lower its value 
as such a school is much to be 
deprecated. 

If, however, we insist on the 
desirability of maintaining a strin- 
gent etiquette among the officers 
of the army, it is by no means to 
be supposed that there should be 
the smallest check upon the ge- 
nial intercourse, in social matters, 
between all ranks. Off parade, 
all officers meet on a social level 
as English gentlemen, and it 
should be the particular desire and 
aim of senior officers to establish 
a true camaraderie throughout 
their corps—a camaraderte of com- 
mon aims, common amusements, 
and a common high tone. _Polite- 
ness and the respect due to age 
and rank cannot, in the smallest 
degree, interfere with such cama- 
raderie, and indeed may, and do, 
support it very materially. 

It is very distinctly to be under- 
stood that proficiency in sports 
and games is an essential to the 
officer of English troops. Quite 
irrespective of the mental and 
physical benefits which the con- 
stant practice of every pur- 
suit involving bodily exertion, 
capacity, and determination brings 
to a man, no one who has not 
lived among and observed soldiers 
can understand how great an in- 
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fluence is produced on them by 
the fact that their officer is a 
first-rate horseman, cricketer, or 
shot. Any one who has ever been 
at school knows how much greater 
the influence of each of the older 
boys is over the young ones if 
he is distinguished in the school 
eleven, pulls in the boat, or belongs 
to the football team: nay, even 
the surreptitious possession of a 
pair of boots and spurs invests 
him with a prestige not excelled 
by that of the ablest classic or 
mathematician. Private soldiers 
are in many respects like boys, 
and a regiment has the feelings 
of a schocl. The prestige of the 
officers must be sedulously main- 
tained, and in those details which 
appeal to the eye and sympathy 
of tastes quite as much as in any 
others. 

England does little for the 
officers of her army, and she 
expects a great deal from them. 
There are very few military 
stations where, if they wish to 
carry out energetically and prac- 
tically the training of the men 
under their command, they are 
not hampered by private rights, 
want of means, and other obstacles 
over which they have no control, 
such as would never be permitted to 
exist in any Continental country. 
Truly it is wonderful that the 
result is as good as it is ; and that 
so much is done, and creditably 
done, is due to the zeal, know- 
ledge, and readiness of a class 
of men whom in many quarters 
it is the fashion to ignore and 
depreciate. 


It has been noted that the actual 
life and life’s work of the officer 
are but vaguely known to the 
great majority of the classes in 
England from which the supply of 
officers is drawn, and it may equally 
be believed that the classes which 
might be expected to supply re- 
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cruits to fill the ranks are still 
full of many of the old prejudices 
and beliefs on the subject of a 
soldier’s career. Goto any country 
village or to a town parish, and be 
present at an interview between 
the parent of a possible recruit 
and the parson. The parent will 
detail the trouble that has come 
upon the family because the boy, 
who might be making as much as 
7s. a-week and living respectably 
at home, has lately shown a wish 
to “’list as a soger,” and lead a 
wild life ; and will the parson, who 
has known him since he was a 
baby, try to dissuade him from 
ruining himself in such a way? 
Too often the parson will agree 
with the parent, that the fact of 
the boy donning her Majesty’s 
uniform is synonymous with plac- 
ing himself in direct communi- 
cation with the devil and all his 
works; and he will use all his 
influence to prevent the youth 
from following his bent, and will 
tell him that his future, worldly 
and spiritual, will be much more 
satisfactory as a civilian than as 
a soldier. 

Now this feeling or prejudice is 
a relic of antiquity, of the days 
when the contents of a jail were 
transferred wholesale to the ranks 
of a regiment ; when little was done 
for the soldier beyond providing 
him with sufficient food, clothing, 
shelter, and drill to make him a 
fighting machine ; and when means 
of communication were sc imper- 
fect, that the recruit who left 
his father’s house was seldom sub- 
sequently heard of, and, in many 
cases, never again seen. 

The present consequence is, that 
the great mass of recruits who 
join her Majesty’s army are not 
young men who select it as a trade 
because they see advantages in it, 
in the same way as they would 
select the trade of a carpenter, a 
builder, or a plumber, but for the 
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most part they are those who are 
the waifs and strays and the misfits 
of the population,—men whoare not 
comfortable in civilian life, being 
unhappy with their parents, having 
had some difficulty with a woman, 
or having failed in another career, 
&e. Let it not be supposed that 
the prejudice against a military 
life is to be met by increasing the 
present pay and advantages which 
a private soldier has. The private 
soldier now is in a very good posi- 
tion indeed in every way. Unlike 
men who enter a trade and for a 
considerable time can earn little or 
no pay, the well-conducted young 
soldier can, after all his necessary 
expenses are paid, have about 4s. 
6d. or 5s. per week to spend on his 
amusements, or to dispose of in 
any way that may seem to him best. 
His work is not excessive, and 
every care is taken, from economic 
reasons if for no other, that he 
should never be unduly strained. 
His food, clothing, and medical 
attendance are far superior to any- 
thing of the same nature that he 
could have in civil life. He has 
many holidays and frequent leaves 
of absence, receiving always his 
full pay ; and any one who knows 
a modern barrack, with its rec- 
reation - rooms, libraries, billiard- 
rooms, canteens, cricket - grounds, 
and appliances for all popular 
games, will believe that his amuse- 
ments are most seduously attend- 
ed to. 

Then the future that opens be- 
fore a young soldier is at least 
better than that of a young 
artisan or labourer. The soldier 
has before him the prospect of 
promotion, with increased pay and 
a more dignified position. If he 
leaves the army at the expiration 
of his first period of service, he has 
handed to him a lump sum of 
money, such as few artisans have 
collected at the same age; and if 
he chooses to serve on for a second 
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period of service, he has, in addi- 
tion, a pension payable to him for 
life. 

Some men undoubtedly do join 
the army because they have de- 
liberately selected it as a métier 
which they like, and which they 
intend to follow up steadily and 
perseveringly. Such men can 
always be at once recognised in 
any squad of young soldiers ; and 
any one who has any preconceived 
ideas of the hardship and draw- 
backs of a soldier’s life will quickly 
be undeceived when he sees how 
easily a willing earnest man, even 
though he may have no particular 
mental and physical advantages, 
learns and does his duty, how soon 
he is remarked as one on whom 
reliance can be placed, and with 
how little delay he conquers for 
himself a position of dignity and 
trust. 

The experience of years has 
taught us how often young soldiers 
will say, after some months, and 
those the first and necessarily the 
roughest, of service, that soldiering 
is a deal easier and more pleasant 
an occupation than they had been 
led to expect from all that they 
had heard before enlisting ; and in- 
deed no life can be said to be an 
uncomfortable or unhappy one in 
which the great majority of men 
find the regulations so light and 
easy, and the work so simple, that 
they can conform to the one and 
perform the other without, in 
many cases, incurring the small- 
est punishment or censure from 
beginning to end of their service. 

But though, as has been said, 
the great majority of recruits 
who join the army are men who 
enlist without any definite desire 
to follow soldiering as a profession, 
and who probably have taken the 
step for some private reason quite 
apart from the advantages offered 
in her Majesty’s service, it would 
be wrong to believe that these 
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men do not, as a rule, turn out 
good and efficient soldiers. In fact, 
as the character of the English 
army is sufficiently well estab- 
lished, and as it has always been 
composed of the same elements, 
it must be admitted that they do 
make most efficient soldiers, and 
a fair proportion of them become 
reliable non-commissioned officers. 

The great spread of education 
in the country of late years, while 
in some respects it has aided the 
maintenance of discipline in the 
ranks of the army, has in others 
introduced grave obstacles. There 
are many papers published which, 
founding their lucubrations on the 
smallest minimum of acquaintance 
with the subject, seize every op- 
portunity of discoursing on the 
grievances of the private soldier. 
Every one will allow that, in the ad- 
ministration of a vast organisation 
like the army, mistakes must oc- 
casionally be made, and cases of in- 
dividual undeserved hardship must 
occur. The organisation would not 
be human if this was not the case. 
But these exceptions, when they 
do occur, are in such a very small 
proportion to the numbers that the 
organisation deals with, that they 
only prove the general rule that 
the condition of the private soldier 
compares most favourably with 
that of any individual belonging 
to any organised body associated 
together for the purpose of any 
business. 

Any one who, really understand- 
ing the subject, reads the letters 
and articles that appear from time 
to time, publishing and dilating 
upon the alleged grievances of 
some non-commissioned officer or 
private, can detect at once the 
weak part of the statement, and 
can see how far the complainant 
has misstated his case, and how 
far the criticising editor has 
allowed himself, willingly or un- 
willingly, to be misled. Many 
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instances will doubtless occur to 
the memory of students of the 
newspaper press; and we have 
before us two cases of alleged 
ill-treatment of soldiers at one 
station, which were brought by an 
enterprising editor before very 
high authorities indeed, and on 
examination were found to be ab- 
solutely without foundation. The 
class of newspapers in which appear 
communications and articles of the 
kind alluded to are generally of 
the very highly spiced sort, re- 
tailing personal gossip about people 
of social or professional mark, not 
always of the most generous de- 
scription ; and such newspapers are 
sown broadcast about the country, 
finding many readers in the class 
from which soldiers might be ex- 
pected to come, and among soldiers 
themselves. No one can blame 
the readers, who believe state- 
ments set forth apparently on good 
authority; but it may well be con- 
ceived how many men are thereby 
prevented from enlisting, and how 
much a spirit of discontent and 
indiscipline may be fostered among 
those who have already enlisted. 
It says much for the natural 
good sense of Englishmen that the 
minds of men in the ranks of the 
army are so little affected by what 
is certainly often read ; and it says 
still more for the administration 
of the army in all ranks that its 
general justice, consideration, and 
kindliness are_so well known, that 
attacks upon it have so little 
weight among the men whose 
passions those attacks are intended 
to excite. That real experience 
proves the army to be not a very 
bad profession, and the attacks 
upon its administration to be gen- 
erally unfounded, is further shown 
by the number of sons of old non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers 
who join its ranks. It is no un- 
frequent circumstance to find men 
in a regiment whose fathers, and 
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sometimes grandfathers also, have 
served with honour in the same 
corps. In our own experience, 
among many other instances, we 
have lately seen an old discharged 
warrant-oflficer bring two fine sons 
in succession to a large depot for 
enlistment, and have heard him 
say that he had found no difficulty 
in doing well in the service, and 
that his sons could not do better 
than follow the career which he 
himself had found so pleasant and 
successful. 

But the spread of education, be- 
sides exposing the private soldier 
to the possibly hurtful influence 
of some periodical literature, has 
altered very much the frame of 
mind in which a large proportion 
of the English population, and in 
an equal proportion the soldiers 
who are drawn from that popula- 
tion, regard their superiors in pro- 
fessional and social status. ‘To 
honour and obey the Queen and 
all that are put in authority under 
her,” and “to order one’s self lowly 
and reverently to all one’s betters,” 
are rules of life which are generally 
nowadays received with many men- 
tal reservations and limitations. 
Small wonder if young soldiers do 
not at once adapt themselves with- 
out difficulty to the necessarily 
strict discipline and unquestioning 
submission to orders required in 
the army. We fear that British 
youth now seldom learns properly 
to conjugate the verbs ‘‘to respect” 
and “to obey,” and when respect 
and obedience become a necessity 
of life, they are in the highest de- 
gree distasteful. Hence arises that 
petulance which is of such often 
occurrence in recruit depots. We 
will not call it insubordination, 
because, if properly treated, it 
never develops into insubordina- 
tion, and disappears with acquired 
experience and the influence of a 
wholesome surrounding military 
atmosphere. But this petulance 
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makes much higher demands on 
the firmness and tact of company 
and troop officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers than circumstances 
ever made twenty or thirty years 
ago, and demands unceasing vigi- 
lance on the part of the senior 
officers of a corps to secure that 
tact is always exercised. 

The great danger to be justly 
apprehended is that, in trying to 
exercise tact in dealing with dis- 
cinlinary questions, the error may 
be fallen into of being too soft 
and yielding, and this is one 
of the gravest difficulties of our 
present army. If discipline is not 
strictly maintained, any corps be- 
comes not only inefficient but more 
and more discontented. If it is 
too rigid and unbending, a fair 
chance is not given to soldiers, 
whose faults are the faults of early 
education, and who should, if 
possible, be made to forget the 
licence of ‘their youth, and adopt 
other and more correct rules of 
life. It is to-day one of the 
matters in which much more 
credit should be given to the regi- 
mental officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers in our army than is 
often conceded to them, that they 
should generally succeed so well in 
maintaining discipline without em- 
ploying the harsher methods sanc- 
tioned by law. 

The mention of military law 
leads us to consider who are the 
men upon whom the severest pun- 
ishments of the code are now being 
put in force ; how is it that such a 
large proportion of our nominal 
armed strength is always to be 
found in prison ; and what are the 
crimes for which a penalty is inflic- 
ted which withdraws men from the 
daily practice so necessary to effi- 
ciency in their profession, and cer- 
tainly depreciates their mental and 
physical value. 

Desertion and fraudulent enlist- 
ment may safely be said to be re- 
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sponsible for nine-tenths of the 
court-martial punishments in the 
army, and the two offences are 
very much bound together. A 
large proportion of the men who 
fraudulently enlist are men who 
have previously deserted ; and an 
equally large proportion of those 
who desert are men who, having 
fraudulently enlisted, desert when 
they think that their offence is 
likely to be discovered. There is, 
we believe, a strong impression 
abroad in the country among many 
worthy people that a number of 
men desert because they are bullied 
into it—that their spirit revolts at 
the treatment which they receive. 
This is a very false idea, however. 
Putting aside the fact that the vast 
majority of men, and those not the 
least sensitive and the least deli- 
cately brought up, serve for long 
periods with contentment and 
credit, it is to be remembered that, 
as was said above, the great mass 
of men who join as recruits are 
men who are the waifs and strays 
of the population, of unsettled 
minds, who accept military life 
more or less as a pis-aller. It is 
only to be expected that some of 
these unsettled men, who probably 
have come under the influence of 
bad comrades, should become dis- 
gusted with the unaccustomed 
work and discipline of the army, 
and cut short their disgust by de- 
serting. These are men of in- 
different character who would get 
into trouble in any line of life, and 
the conditions of service in the 
army have nothing whatever to do 
with their discontent and crime. 
Many men there are also, who, 
although they have done well in 
the army, and are apparently con- 
tented soldiers, come under bad 
or distracting influence when they 
are at home on furlough, overstay 
their leave, and then make bad 
worse by ceserting altogether ; and 
these men are undoubtedly a very 
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serious loss to the army. It may 
be taken for granted, however, 
that a man seldom or never de- 
serts after he has been more than 
two years in the service. His eyes 
are then open to the advantages 
which he is enjoying: he has be- 
come accustomed to his work, finds 
it little of a burden, and he is 
so far imbued with the military 
spirit that he looks upon an ille- 
gitimate quitting of the colours as 
an unprofitable, if not a disgrace- 
ful, action. 

Desertion there must probably 
always be to a greater or less ex- 
tent, and, as a rule, the man who 
deliberately deserts is unfitted for 
the army, and is no great loss ; but 
fraudulent enlistment brings many 
evils in its train, and more than 
anything else lessens the tone of 
the whole service, and tends to 
depreciate it before the classes 
which we wish to see tempted to 
join its ranks. The fraudulent 
enlister, whether he is an old 
deserter—a man who has been 
discharged from some regiment 
with ignominy as an incorrigible 
and worthless—or discharged for 
some physical defect—is, with few 
exceptions, an idle useless man, 
often belonging to the criminal 
classes, and always the very worst 
element to introduce into a bar- 
rack-room, where he annoys and 
disgusts the steady and respectable 
men by his language and customs, 
and probably demoralises weak 
young soldiers by his teaching 
and example. ‘There is no limit 
to the mischief which he does, 
and to the trouble which he gives 
to officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and comrades, until some 
day he deserts, only to re-enlist 
in some other corps in a distant 
part of the country. Such men 
become what we may call pro- 
fessional deserters; and it often 
happens that, when at last he is 
arraigned before a court - martial, 
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one of them is found to have en- 
listed in, and deserted from, four 
or five different corps, in none of 
which he has done any work, and 
in all he has left a legacy of evil 
influence. 

And how is this curse of the 
English army to be checked ? 
How can a recruiting officer in 
London detect in the slovenly 
figure that presents itself for en- 
listment, the man who deserted a 
fortnight ago at Portsmouth? and 
how can we secure that our re- 
cruiting returns shall be correct, 
and that the men in the ranks 
of the army are all bond fide 
soldiers ? 

This is a question that has often 
been asked, and has been answered 
in various ways, all more or less 
unsatisfactory. Perhaps the most 
effective of the feeble checks that 
have been devised is the publica- 
tion in the ‘ Police Gazette’ of the 
detailed description of all desert- 
ers, and the offer of £1 reward 
to the person who detects one. 
Many deserters are so detected ; 
but, even so, the vast majority 
cannot be identified, and the plan, 
besides being at the best expensive 
and troublesome, is for all practical 
purposes a complete failure. 

We confess that we cannot see 
that any remedy can be devised 
which shall be so effective, simple, 
and reasonable as that every offi- 
cer and man who enters her Ma- 
jesty’s service, from the Royal 
Princes who hold commissions 
to the youngest boy who beats a 
drum or tootles on a fife, shall be 
tattooed with some small distin- 
guishing mark. The possession of 
such a mark should be a badge of 
honour, and when a man is old he 
should be able to point proudly to 
it, and say, “I served England.” 
We are aware that this has often 
been proposed, and has as often 
been shrieked at by people who, 
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we cannot help thinking, really 
do not understand the feelings of 
honest men and honest soldiers 
on the subject. ‘‘ What!” they 
say; “allow men to be branded 
as if they were felons—never !” 
To this we would reply that, 
unfortunately, felons are not 
branded ; and that the mark should 
be, as we said above, a mark of 
an honourable and honoured pro- 
fession. 

We can safely say, from a 
tolerably long and extended ex- 
perience of non - commissioned 
officers and men, that there is not, 
nor would ever be, the slightest 
objection to such marking as we 
advocate in any rank in the army 
if it was adopted. Recruiting 
would most certainly be placed 
on a sounder and truer basis, and 
so great a diminution of mili- 
tary crime would at once result 
as would save the country the 
enormous sum which is now lost 
or spent annually in the frequent 
cases of desertion and fraudulent 
enlistment, and in their detection, 
trial, and punishment. 

We must say a word as to the 
punishments by which discipline 
is maintained among the unruly 
and ill-disposed men who will 
always be found in the ranks of 
the British as of every other army. 
In military as in civil law, we do 
not seem to be able to get much 
beyond the idea of imprisonment 
for all offences. If a man is 
insubordinate, he gets so much 
imprisonment; if he deserts, so 
much imprisonment; if he steals 
or commits any felonious crime, 
again so much imprisonment. 
True, a man may be fined for 
drunkenness, and he loses pay for 
absence without leave; but for 
everything else the only resort is 
imprisonment. It has been said 
with a certain amount of truth that 
the worst use you can put a man 
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to is to hanghim. Most certainly 
the worst use you can put a 
soldier to is to imprison him. As 
long as a man is supposed to be- 
long to the fighting force of the 
country, and to be available at 
any time for his country’s defence, 
it is essential that he should be 
kept in the best bodily health, so 
that he is prepared to undertake 
the fatigues of his profession at 
any time. He requires constant 
practice with his weapons, par- 
ticularly the highly developed 
weapons of modern war, so that he 
may use them to the best possible 
effect ; and, above all things, his 
moral —i.e., his pride and con- 
fidence in himself—should be most 
carefully preserved. To-day, if 
it happens that for some grave 
military offence a soldier must be 
punished, he is sentenced to a 
lengthened term of imprisonment ; 
and what is the result? He is 
kept on low diet, and suddenly 
deprived of all the stimulants to 
which his constitution is probably 
accustomed, and he becomes what 
medical men call “below par,” 
weak and anemic. Withdrawn 
from all use and practice with his 
arms, he deteriorates most gravely 
in efficiency in handling them; and, 
worse than anything else, he wears 
a felon’s dress, is thrown ito 
communication with habitual crin:- 
inals, and feels that his dignity as 
a soldier of England is almost 
irreparably injured. Nothing is 
done to improve him in any way, 
and he simply endures a dull 
profitless time of misery, at the 
end of which he is generally a 
much worse man, mentally and 
physically, than he was at the 
beginning. 

What we would urge is this, 
that there should be a careful dis- 
tinction drawn between the punish- 
ments awarded for purely military 
offences and offences which consti- 
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tute felony, and of themselves 
ought to render a man incapable 
of following the honourable pro- 
fession of arms. For the latter 
class of offences, by all means let 
a man be punished by imprison- 
ment, with all its dull degradation, 
in accordance with the common 
law of the country. But- such a 
punishment should carry with it, 
de facto, discharge with ignominy 
from the service, and no man 
should ever be considered fit to 
wear her Majesty’s uniform who 
has worn a felon’s dress. For 
military offences, however, men 
should be punished in a military 
way—in such a way as, though 
sufficiently distasteful to mark its 
object, that the man would be kept 
in the highest physical efficiency, 
and would be brought under im- 
proving influence. The effort 
should be made by the punishment 
to ‘eradicate the fault, or the ten- 
dency to the fault, without at the 
same time degrading the man. 
Nothing, we believe, would have so 
salutary an effect as the establish- 
ment of one or two discipline, or 
rather reformatory, and instruc- 
tional battalions in the country, to 
which a man should be transferred 
for the period of his punishment. 
These hattalions might have their 
head guarters at our great military 
stations—say Aldershot and the 
“urragh—with detached companies 
or sections at places where there 
are large numbers of troops assem- 
bled. The quarters should be en- 
closed, shut up, and guarded prac- 
tically as prisons now are. The 
officers and non-commissioned ofli- 
cers of the battalions should be 
selected men, with peculiar qualifi- 
cations for maintaining discipline ; 
but the whole interior economy of 
the corps should be in every re- 
spect like that of all regiments. 
The routine of life should be that 
of a regiment, except that the work 
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should be doubly severe. Drill 
should form a large part of the 
day’s employment, of course with- 
out ammunition, swords, or bayo- 
nets, except in the case of men 
who had conducted themselves well 
and were near the expiration of 
their punishment. Uniform should 
always be worn, and each man’s 
turn-out should be as scrupulously 
inspected as in any other battalion. 
Above all things, unless a man was 
under special prison punishment 
for an offence in prison, the rations 
should be as full and nourishing as 
those issued to any soldiers. The 
discipline or reformatory men 
should be made available for the 
execution of work under the Royal 
Engineers’ direction,—and in this, 
in every station, there are always 
numberless opportunities of em- 
ploying them. Workshops should 
be established in which well-con- 
ducted men could work at their 
trades, or could be taught some 
handiwork. Regimental schools 
should be carried on, and every 
means should be taken to fill each 
hour of the day with some occupa- 
tion, toilsome to a certain degree, 
profitable certainly, and if possible 
interesting. Of course the men 
should never be allowed outside 
their quarters unless when marched 
out on duty, and they should 
receive no indulgences whatever. 
Their highest reward should be the 
substitution of a lighter and more 
interesting employment for one 
more dull and toilsome. 

There should be this special fea- 
ture in the methods of the disci- 
pline battalion, that if a man con- 
ducted himself thoroughly well he 
should be requited for his continu- 
ance of good conduct by a partial 
abridgment of his sentence, and he 
would thus have a direct incentive 
to profit by every means of im- 
provement placed at his disposal. 

We believe that reformatory 
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corps, such as we advocate, would 
not only have an immense result 
of good in their effect on the men 
who were sent to them, but they 
would be to a great extent self- 
supporting, as they would be able 
to do all their own cooking, wash- 
ing, repairing, &c.; and the work 
done under Royal Engineer direc- 
tion and in their own workshops 
must always have a certain value. 

It is impossible, in the short 
space at our disposal, to do more 
than sketch a scheme very briefly, 
but there would apparently be no 
difficulty in elaborating it com- 
pletely and in filling in all details. 
One detail, however, we would 
particularise and insist upon as 
being essential to the real success 
of a reformatory battalion. Its 
duties and administration should 
be as much in the hands of officers 
as those of any other corps in the 
service, and it should be the special 
care and aim of the officers to 
effect a personal improvement in 
each man that came under their 
command. In the prison system 
it is, as a rule, the warders only 
who have much intercourse with 
prisoners. In the reformatory bat- 
talion the officers should be in very 
frequent contact with them, and 
should try to establish an influence 
over them. So much should this 
be the case, that, in addition to 
the officers being, as noted above, 
carefully selected, special notice 
should be taken of the measure of 
success attained by each officer in 
dealing with the men, and this 
should be considered as having 
much effect on his future pro- 
motion. It may reasonably be 
believed that soldiers who had 
incurred punishment for military 
offences, or rather who had shown 
that their military morality re- 
quired a stringent course of correc- 
tion and education, especially re- 
membering the youth and conse- 
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quent mental plasticity of the vast 
majority, would return to their 
proper regiments from a spell of 
service in a reformatory battalion 
improved in mind and disposition, 
—certainly well-drilled men, in the 
best physical condition. 

We could wish to see a stronger 
public feeling than there apparent- 
ly is at present towards improving 
the position of non - commissioned 
officers. Many people are con- 
vinced that the position of the 
private soldier as to pay, clothing, 
rations, &c., should be made much 
better than it is, but nothing is 
said about the men whose capa- 
bilities and merits have brought 
them out of the crowd, and whose 
class is one of the principal props 
of the whole military edifice. The 
terms on which colour-sergeants, 
troop sergeant - majors, and ser- 
geants are now serving, are cer- 
tainly better than they were five- 
and-twenty years ago; but the 
improvement in their several po- 
sitions is not adequate to the 
increased demands on their zeal, 
capabilities, and general intelli- 
gence. If we consider that they 
must be men of unblemished per- 
sonal character, possessed of all 
the firmness and tact necessary 
to control in everyday life the 
mixed lot of boys who, in our 
modern regiments, are constantly 
passing through their hands ; that 
they must be able to keep accounts 
clearly and well; that they must 
have a good working acquaintance 
with many subjects outside the 
strict routine of military duty ; 
that they must not only personally 
be proficient in all military exer- 
cises, but be able to give instruc- 
tion in them ; and that the daily 
work which they perform demands 
the highest physical powers,—it 
certainly appears that their pres- 
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ent pay and future prospects are 
far from being adequate. More- 
over, the prospect of attaining to 
a really good position, even if it is 
only to be gained and kept by the 
hardest and most responsible work, 
would add much to the incentives 
which induce good and respectable 
men to enlist in the service. 

One of the greatest rewards that 
can be held out to a private soldier 
is the prospect of promotion ; but 
this reward is by no means as great, 
under present conditions, as it 
should be, and the subject is one 
which, we venture to think, de- 
mands very serious consideration. 

We would wish to repeat, what 
we hinted at above, that we can- 
not think the position of the soldier, 
when he first enlists, and during 
the first few years of his service, 
while he is undeveloped physically, 
and is only an apprentice in his 
profession, demands much im- 
provement. What is necessary 
is, that the tone and dignity of 
the service should be bettered 
by checking, if possible, certain 
offences, and thereby ridding the 
ranks of a class of professional 
ne’er-do-wells ; by devising punish- 
ments which shall reform and 
improve offenders, instead of 
humiliating and injuring them ; 
by adding to the advantages of 
the trained, developed, and experi- 
enced soldier; and, above all, by 
making the position of the non- 
commissioned officer so desirable, 
that it shall be a worthy prize for 
efficiency and good conduct. 

The army would then, we think, 
be a trade that would attract really 
good men to join its ranks, instead 
of deterring mary, as it does at 
present, by its certainty of very 
undesirable companionship, and 
the only passable quality of the 
prizes which it offers. 
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Ir does not matter where it was. 
I do not want other people—that 
is to say, those who were around 
us—to recognise Sister or myself. 
It is not likely that she will see 
this—and I am not sure that she 
_ knows my name. Of course, some 
one may draw her attention to 
this paper, and she may remember 
that the name affixed to it is that 
which I signed at the foot of a 
document we made out together 
—namely, a return of deaths. At 
the foot of this paper our names 
stood one beneath the other— 
stand there still, perhaps, in some 
forgotten bundle of papers at the 
War Office. 

I only hope that she will not see 
this ; for she might consider it a 
breach of professional etiquette ; 
and I attach great importance to 
the opinion of this woman, whom 
I have only seen once in my whole 
life. Moreover, on that occasion 
she was subordinate to me—more 
or less in the position of a servant. 

Suffice it to say, therefore, that 
it was war-time, and our trade was 
what the commercial papers call 
brisk. A war better remembered 
of the young than of the old, be- 
cause it was, comparatively speak- 
ing, recent. The old fellows seem 
to remember the old fights better 
—those fights that were fought 
when their blood was still young 
and the vessels thereof unclogged. 

It was, by the way, my first 
campaign, but I was not new to 
the business of blood ; for I am no 
soldier—only a doctor. My only 
uniform—my full-parade dress— 
is a red cross on the arm of an 
old blue serge jacket—said jacket 
being much stained with certain 
dull patches which are better not 
investigated. 


All who have taken part in war 
—doing the damage or repairing it 
—know that things are not done 
in quite the same way when ball- 
cartridge is served out instead of 
blank. The correspondents are 
very fond of reporting that the 
behaviour of the men suggested a 
parade,—which simile it is to be 
presumed was borne in upon their 
fantastic brains by its utter in- 
applicability. The parade may be 
suggested before the real work 
begins—when it is a question of 
marching away from the landing- 
stage; but after the work—our 
work —has begun, there is re- 
markably little resemblance to a 
review. 

We are served with many offi- 
cial papers which we never fill in, 
because, on the spur of the mo- 


ment, it is apt to suggest itself 
that men’s lives are more import- 
ant. We misapply a vast majority 
of our surgical supplies, because 
the most important item is usually 
left behind at headquarters, or at 


the seaport depot. In fact, we do 
many things that we should leave 
undone, and omit to do more 
which we are expected (officially) 
to do. 

For some reason — presumably 
the absence of better men—I was 
sent up to the front before we 
had been three days at work. 
Our hospital by the: river was not 
full when I received orders to 
follow the flying column with two 
assistants and the appliances of a 
field-hospital. 

Out of this little nucleus sprang 
the largest depot for sick and 
wounded that was formed dur- 
ing the campaign. We were with- 
in easy reach of headquarters, and 
I was fortunately allowed a free 
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hand. Thus our establishment in 
the desert grew daily more im- 
portant, and finally superseded the 
hospital at headquarters. 

We had a busy time, for the 
main column had now closed up 
with the first expeditionary force, 
and our troops were in touch with 
the enemy not forty miles away 
from me. 

In the course of time—when 
the authorities learnt to cease 
despising the foe, which is a little 
failing in British military high 
places—it was deemed expedient 
to fortify us, and then, in addition 
to two medical assistants, I was 
allowed three Government nurses. 
This last piece of news was not 
hailed with so much enthusiasm 
as might have been expected. I 
am not in favour of bringing 
women anywhere near the front. 
They are, for their own sakes and 
for the peace of minds of others, 
much better left behind. If they 
are beyond a certain age they break 
down and have to be sent back at 
considerable trouble; that is to 
say, an escort and an ambulance 
cart, of which latter there are 
never enough. If they are below 
the climacteric—ever so little be- 
low it—they cause mischief of an- 
other description, and the wounded 
are neglected ; for there is no pas- 
sion of the human heart so cruel 
and selfish as love. 

“T am sorry to hear it,” I said 
to light-hearted little Sammy Fitz- 
Warrener,of the Naval Brigade, 
who brought me the news. 

“Sorry to hear it? Gad! I 
shouldn’t be. The place has got a 
different look about it when there 
are women-folk around.” They are 
so jolly clever in their ways— 
worth ten of your red-cross ruf- 
fians.” 

“That is as may be,” I answer- 
ed, breaking open the case of 
whisky which Sammy had brought 
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up on the carriage of his machine- 
gun for my private consumption. 

He was taking this machine- 
gun up to the front, and mighty 
proud he was of it. 

“ A clever gun,” he called it; 
“an almighty clever gun.” 

He had ridden alongside of it— 
sitting on the top of his horse as 
sailors do—through seventy miles 
of desert without a halt; watching 
over it and tending it as he might 
have watched and tended his 
mother, or perhaps some other 
woman. 

“Gad! doctor,” he exclaimed, 
kicking out his sturdy legs and 
contemplating with some satisfac- 
tion the yellow hide top - boots 
which he had bought at the Army 
and Navy stores. I know the 
boots well, and — avoid them. 
“Gad! doctor, you should see 
that gun on the war-path. Tra- 


vels as light as a tricycle. And 
when she begins to talk... my 
stars! Click ... click... 
click . . . click. For all the world 


like a steam-launch’s engine—mow- 
ing ’em down all the time. No 
work for you there. It will be no 
use you and your stalactites prog- 
ging about with skewers for the 
bullet. Look at the other side, 
my boy, and you'll find the beauty 
has just walked through them.” 

“Soda or plain?” I asked—in 
parenthesis. 

“Soda. I don’t like the flavour 
of dead camel. <A big drink, please. 
I feel as if I were lined with sand- 
paper.” 

He slept that night in the little 
shanty built of mud, and roofed 
chiefly with old palm-mats, which 
was gracefully called the Head 
Surgeon’s quarters. That is to 
say, he partook of such hospitality 
as I had to offer him. 

Sammy and I had met before 
he had touched a rope or I a 
scalpel. We hailed from the same 
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part of the country—down Devon- 
shire way; and to a limited ex- 
tent, we knew each other’s people; 
which little phrase has a vast 
meaning in places where men do 
congregate. 

We turned in pretty early—I 
on a hospital mattress, he in my 
bed; but Sam would not go to 
sleep. He would lie with his 
arms above his head (which is not 
an attitude of sleep), and talk 
about that everlasting gun. 

I dozed off to the murmur of 
his voice expatiating on the ex- 
treme cunning of the ejector, 
and awoke to hear details of the 
rifling. 

We did not talk of home, as do 
men in books when lying by a 
camp-fire. Perhaps it was owing 
to the absence of that picturesque 
adjunct to a soldier’s life. We 
talked chiefly of the clever gun; 
and once, just before he fell asleep, 


Sammy returned to the question of 
the nurses. 

“Yes,” he said, “the head saw- 
bones down there told me to tell 
you that he had got permission to 


send you three nurses. Treat ’em 
kindly, Jack, for my sake. Bless 
their hearts! They mean well.” 

Then he fell asleep, and left me 
thinking of his words, and of the 
spirit which had prompted them. 

I knew really nothing of this 
man’s life, but he seemed singu- 
larly happy, with that happiness 
which only comes when daily exist- 
ence has a background to it. He 
spoke habitually of women, as if 
he loved them all for the sake of 
one; and this not being precisely 
my own position, I was glad when 
he fell asleep. 

The fort was astir next morning 
at four. The bugler kindly blew 
a blast into our glassless window 
which left no doubt about it. 

“That means all hands on deck, 
I take it,” said Sam, who was one 
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of the few men capable of good 
humour before tiffin time. 

By six o’clock he was ready to 
go. It was easy to see what sort 
of ofticer this cheery sailor was by 
the way his men worked. 

While they were getting the 
machine-gun limbered up, Sam 
came back to my quarters, and 
took a hasty breakfast. 

“ Feel a bit down this morning,” 
he said, witha gay smile. ‘Cheap 
—very cheap. I hope I am not 
going to funk it. It is all very 
well for some of you long-faced 
fellows, who don’t seem to have 
much to live for, to fight for the 
love of fighting. I don’t want to 
fight any man; I am too fond of 
‘em all for that.” 

I went out after breakfast, and 
I gave him a leg up on to his very 
sorry horse, which he sat like a 
tailor or a sailor. He held the 
reins like tiller-lines, and indulged 
in a pleased smile at the effect of 
the yellow boots. 

* No great hand at this sort of 
thing,” he said, with a nod of fare- 
well. ‘“ When the beast does any- 
thing out of the common, or begins 
to make heavy weather of it, J am 
not.” 

He ranged up alongside his be- 
loved gun, and gave the word of 
command with more dignity than 
he knew what to do with. 

All that day T was employed in 
arranging quarters for the nurses. 
To do this I was forced to turn 
some of our most precious stores 
out into the open, covering them 
with a tarpaulin, and in conse- 
quence felt all the more assured 
that my chief was making a great 
mistake. 

At nine o’clock in the evening 
they arrived, one of the juniors 
having ridden out in the moonlight 
to meet them. He reported them 
completely exhausted; informed 
me that he had recommended them 
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to go straight to bed; and was 
altogether more enthusiastic about 
the matter than I personally or 
officially cared to see. 

He handed me a pencil note 
from my chief at headquarters, ex- 
plaining that he had not written 
me a despatch because he had 
nothing but a J pen, with which 
instrument he could not make him- 
self legible. It struck me that he 
was suffering from a plethora of 
assistance, and was anxious to 
reduce his staff. 

I sent my enthusiastic assistant 
to the nurses’ quarters with a mes- 
sage that they were not to report 
themselves to me until they had 
had a night’s rest, and turned in. 

At midnight I was awakened by 
the orderly, and summoned to the 
tent of the officer in command. 
This youth’s face was considerably 
whiter than his linen. He was 
consulting with his second-in- 
command, a boy of twenty-two or 
thereabouts. 

A man covered with sand and 
blood was sitting in a hammock- 
chair, rubbing his eyes and drink- 
ing something out of a tumbler. 

“News from the front?” I in- 
quired without ceremony, which 
hindrance we had long since dis- 
pensed with. 

“Yes, and bad news.” 

It certainly was not pleasant 
hearing. Some one mentioned the 
word disaster, and we looked at 
each other with hard anxious eyes. 
I thought of the women, and 
almost decided to send them back 
before daylight. 

In a few moments a fresh man 
was roused out of his bed, and sent 
full gallop through the moonlight 
across the desert to headquarters, 
and the officer in command began 
to regain confidence. I think he 
extracted it from the despatch- 
bearer’s tumbler. After all, he was 
not responsible for much. He was 
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merely a connecting-link, a point 
of touch between two greater 
men. 

It was necessary to get my men 
to work at once, but I gave par- 
ticular orders to leave the nurses 
undisturbed. Disaster at the front 
meant hard work at the rear. We 
all knew that, and endeavoured to 
make ready for a sudden rush of 
wounded. 

The rush began before daylight. 
As they came in we saw to them, 
dressing their wounds and packing 
them as closely as possible. But 
the stream was continuous. They 
never stopped coming ; they never 
gave us a moment’s rest. 

At six o’clock I gave orders to 
awaken the nurses and order them 
to prepare their quarters for the 
reception of the wounded. At 
half-past six an Army Hospital 
Corps man came to me in the 
ward— 

“Shockin’ case, sir, just come 
in,” he said. “Officer. Gun busted, 
sir.” 

“Take him to my quarters,” I 
said, wiping my instruments on my 
sleeve. 

In a few minutes I followed, 
and on entering my little room the 
first thing I saw was a pair of 
yellow boots. 

There was no doubt about the 
boots and the white duck trousers, 
and although I could not see the 
face, I knew that this was Sammy 
Fitz-Warrener come back again. 

A woman—one of the nurses 
for whom he had pleaded—was 
bending over the bed with a sponge 
and a basin of tepid water. As I 
entered she turned upon me a pair 
of calmly horror-stricken eyes. 

“Oh /” she whispered, meaning- 
ly, stepping back tolet me approach. 
I had no time to notice then that 
she was one of those largely built 
women, with perfect skin and fair 
hair, who make one think of what 
3N 
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England must have been before 
Gallic blood got to be so widely 
disseminated in the race. 

“Please pull down that mat 
from the window,” I said, indicat- 
ing a temporary blind which I had 
put up. 

She did so promptly, and re- 
turned to the bedside, falling into 
position as it were, awaiting my 
orders. 

I bent over the bed, and I must 
confess that what I saw there 
gave me a thrill of horror which 
will come again at times so long 
as I live. 

I made a sign to Sister to con- 
tinue her task of sponging away 
the mud, of which one ingredient 
was sand. 

* Both eyes,” she whispered, 
“are destroyed.” 

“ Not the top of the skull,” I 
said, “you must not touch that.” 

For we both knew that our task 
was without hope. 

As I have said, I knew some- 
thing of Fitz-Warrener’s people, 
and I could not help lingering 
there, where I could do no good, 
when I knew that I was wanted 
elsewhere. 

Suddenly his lips moved, and 
Sister, kneeling down on the floor, 
bent over him. 

I could not hear what he said, 
but I think she did. I saw her 
lips frame the whisper ‘ Yes” in 
reply, and over her face there 
swept suddenly a look of great 
tenderness. 

After a little pause she rose and 
came to me. 

“ Who is he?” she asked. 

“ Fitz-Warrener of the Naval 
Brigade. Do you know him?” 

“ No, I never heard of him. Of 
course . . . it is quite hopeless?” 

* Quite.” 

She returned to her position by 
the bedside, with one arm laid 
across his chest. 
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Presently he began whispering 
again, and at intervals she an- 
swered him. It suddenly occurred 
to me that, in his unconsciousness, 
he was mistaking her for some one 
else, and that she, for some wo- 
man’s reason, was deceiving him 
purposely. 

In a few moments I was sure of 
this. 

I tried not to look; but I saw 
it all. I saw his poor blind hands 
wander over her throat and face, 
up to her hair. 

“What is this?” he muttered 
quite distinctly, with that tone of 
self-absorption which characterises 
the sayings of an unconscious man. 
“ What is this silly cap?” 

His fingers wandered on over 
the snowy linen until they came 
to the strings. 

As an aspirant to the title of 
gentleman, I felt like running 
away — many doctors know this 
feeling ; as a doctor, I could only 
stay. 

His fingers fumbled with the 
strings. Still Sister bent over the 
bed. Perhaps she bent an inch 
or two nearer. One hand was 
beneath his neck, supporting the 
pocr shattered head. 

He slowly drew off the cap, and 
his fingers crept lovingly over the 
soft fair hair. 

“ Marny,” he said, quite clear- 
ly, ‘‘ you’ve done your hair up, and 
you're nothing but a little girl, you 
know,—nothing but a little girl.” 

I could not help watching his 
fingers, and yet I felt like a man 
committing sacrilege. 

“When I left you,” said the 
brainless voice, “‘ you wore it down 
your back. You were a little girl 
—you are a little girl now.” 

And he slowly drew a hairpin 
out. One long lock fell curling to 
her shoulder. She never looked 
up, never noticed me, but knelt 
there like a ministering angel— 
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personating for a time a girl whom 
we had never seen. 

“« My little girl,” he added, with 
a low laugh, and drew out an- 
other hairpin. 

In a few moments all her hair 
was about her shoulders. I had 
never thought that she might be 
carrying such glory quietly hidden 
beneath the simple nurse’s cap. 

“ That is better,” he said, “that 
is better.” 

And he let all the hairpins fall 
on the coverlet. 

** Now, you are my own Marny,” 
he murmured. “ Are you not?” 

She hesitated one moment. 

“Yes, dear!” she said softly. 
“T am your own Marny.” 

With her disengaged hand she 
stroked his blanching cheek. There 
was a certain science about her 
touch, as if she had once knewn 
something of these matters. 

Lovingly and slowly the smoke- 
grimed fingers passed over the 
wonderful hair, smoothing it. 

Then he grew more daring. He 
touched her eyes, her gentle cheeks, 
the quiet strong lips. He slipped 
to her shoulder, and over the soft 
folds of her black dress. 

“ Been gardening?” he asked, 
coming to the bib of her nursing 
apron. 

It was marvellous how the brain, 
which was laid open to the day, 
retained the consciousness of one 
subject so long. 

‘* Yes—dear,” she whispered. 

“Your old apron is all wet!” 
he said reproachfully, touching her 
breast where the blood—his own 
blood—was slowly drying. 

His hand passed on, and as it 
touched her, I saw her eyes soften 
into such a wonderful tenderness, 
that I felt as if I were looking on 
a part of Sister’s life which was 
sacred, 
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I saw a little movement as if to 
draw back—then she resolutely 
held her position. But her eyes 
were dull with a new pain. I 
wonder—I have wondered ever 
since —what memories that poor 
senseless wreck of a man was 
arousing in the woman’s heart by 
his wandering touch, 

** Marny,” he said, “ Marny. It 
was not too hard waiting for me?” 

“No, dear.” 

* Tt will be all right now, Marny. 
The bad part is all past.” 

it fd 

“Marny, you remember . . . 
the night . . . Ileft . . . Marny, 
op’ tet «i> Bes 4 
your lips.” 

I knelt suddenly and slipped my 
hand within his shirt, for I saw 
something in his face. 

As Sister’s lips touched his I 
felt his heart give a great bound 
within his breast, and then it was 
still. 

When she lifted her face it was 
as pale as his. 

I must say that I felt like cry- 
ing—a feeling which had not come 
to me for twenty years. I busied 
myself purposely with the dead 
man, and when I had finished my 
task I turned and found Sister 
filling in the papers—her cap 
neatly tied —her golden hair 
hidden. 

I signed the certificate, placing 
my name beneath hers. 

For a moment we stood. Our 
eyes met, and . . . we said noth- 
ing. She moved towards the door, 
and I held it open while she passed 
out. 

Two hours later I received orders 
from the officer in command to 
send the nurses back to head- 
quarters. Our men were falling 
back before the enemy. 

Henry SeToN MERRIMAN. 
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A DISAGREEABLE irypression was 
made on public feeling iu the 
north of China by the execution at 
Tientsin, on the 20th February, of 
the two leaders of the insurgents, 
Yang Yueh-chen and Li Kwan. 
Not only the 7'sai li, or Abstinence 
sect, to which the victims belonged, 
and which numbers 80,000 mem- 
bers in the one province of Chihli, 
but the whole Chinese public, were 
disposed to regard the two unfor- 
tunate men as more sinned against 
than sinning; and it was even 
questioned whether their death by 
judicial process would exercise that 
pacifying influence on the rival fac- 
tions which would be its best justi- 
fication. 

The civil authorities, into whose 
hands the captives were delivered, 
and whose duty it was to pass and 
execute the sentence, were even 
suspected of participating to a 
certain extent in the popular feel- 
ing. But in matters of State 
policy sentiment has to yield to 
the public safety ; and the laws and 
customs of the empire admitted of 
no alternative in this case, either 
for the victims or their judges. 
What is to be done with a rebel 
but to put him to death? The 
previous question as to whether 
the prisoners were indeed rebels 
against the State had been settled 
by the military commanders who 
captured them. As rebels they 
were taken and brought down to 
Tientsin ; as rebels they were de- 
livered into the custody of the 
magistrates; and as rebels they 
must pay the penalty which the 
law prescribes. To have saved 
them from this fate would have 
been to discredit General Yeh, 
whose conduct of the campaign had 
been lauded by the Emperor, and 
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he himself covered with honours. 
And who would expose himself to 
the reproaches of the general, or to 
the charges which other influential 
parties, thirsting, not unnaturally, 
for vengeance, would have levelled 
at the heads of any weak officials 
who should dare to interrupt the 
course of justice? So the two men 
had to die the death. Yet why 
only two, since three were cap- 
tured? Well, the course of justice 
itself had to be deflected a little in 
order to save the life of the son 
while the father suffered ; the son, 
who was in all respects equally 
guilty, if there be guilt, and who, 
whether personally guilty or not, 
had forfeited his life by merely be- 
longing to a rebel family. Such is 
the stern, and no doubt necessary, 
principle of Chinese responsibility. 
For the family, and not the indivi- 
dual, being the true legal unit, 
nothing short of the extirpation of 
the family satisfies the require- 
ments of Chinese law where sedi- 
tion is brought home to any mem- 
ber of it. The grim logic of this 
law, therefore, had to suffer a little 
violence that one of the captives 
might be saved alive. 

Yang Yueh-chen, called sixty 
years of age, was a very wealthy 
and highly esteemed gentleman, 
and ascholar. He was in a sense 
the father of his people, who styled 
him Yang Laotzu, or the Teacher, 
and many thousands of them 
depended on him for their subsist- 
ence. In the bleak country where 
he had settled he had acquired 
extensive property in land, which 
he let out to the thrifty immigrants 
from Shantung, taking from them 
such revenues as they were able to 
pay, according to the season, and 
supplying them with the necessa- 
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ries of life in seasons when they 
could gather no crops. In the 
capacity of “headman,” he was 
able to amass wealth as well as to 
gain social consideration ; and it 
appears he possessed the full con- 
fidence of all his retainers. They 
were bound, he to them and they 
to him, in the first instance by the 
strong tie of enlightened self-inter- 
est ; and their mutual relationship 
became thus almost what Utopian 
philosophers depict as the un- 
attainable ideal of human associa- 
tion. They were united, besides, 
by the more artificial—or mystic ? 
—tie of membership of that great 
society called 7'sai li, of which the 
members are mutually bound in 
vows of abstinence from great and 
small vices, such as the drinking of 
alcoholic liquor and the smoking of 
common tobacco. Personal purity 
and probity necessarily head the 
list of their virtues, and abstinence 
from flesh food is one of their 
tenets. The sect, merely because 
it is a sect, is under the ban of the 
Government, the Chinese imperial 
tradition, like that of the Roman 
empire, being hostile to every 
association not recognised by the 
law. For an analogous reason, 
many foreign missionaries hold the 
sect in aversion ; virtues which are 
not derived from the tenets of 
Christianity being, in their estima- 
tion, mere sin of a very hopeless 
kind—sin of which it is almost im- 
possible to convince the sinner of 
its sinfulness. The Government, 
as has since appeared, had good 
practical reasons for looking with 
suspicion on the 7’sai li sect, for 
their combination for defence and 
offence was the efficient cause of 
the recent rising. 

For Yang and his hardy colonists 
had enemies, since envy and strife 
are the heritage of man. They 
lived with an alien race who were, 
so far as the Chinese settlers were 
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concerned, the aborigines of the 
country. This is a condition to 
which the men of the Middle State 
are unhappily exposed in all their 
borders ; for they, the superior 
race, represent the principle of 
progress, industry, and regulated 
life, subjected to economic disci- 
pline. The tribes whom they 
gradually displace are the wild, 
untamed people, never yet broken 
to harness, who will endure any 
hardship, but who are hopelessly 
improvident, and will not do a 
day’s work. The relations of the 
respective peoples growing out of 
these conditions have, so far as 
the northern frontiers are con- 
cerned, been described by many 
modern eye-witnesses—most gra- 
phically and truly by Huc. 

The division between the Chinese 
and the Mongols is the very oldest 
division of mankind of which there 
is any written record. The Mon- 
gols are keepers of sheep, while the 
Chinese are tillers of the ground ; 
and there is not more enmity be- 
tween the seed of the woman and 
the seed of the serpent than there — 
is between these two races of men, 
wherever they may be found in a 
state of nature. 

To this congenital aversion there 
was added, in the present case, a 
definable conflict of interests ; for 
what was gain to the one was, or 
to their untutored minds seemed 
to be, loss to the other, and there 
was no controlling or mediating 
force to deaden the concussion 
which their intercourse necessarily 
produced. 

The stream of immigrants from 
the over-peopled province of Shan- 
tung had been pouring into these 
waste lands of Mongolia for many 
years. The movement had been 
discouraged—for that is all that 
strict prohibition of anything ever 
amounts to in China—by the In- 
perial Government, for reasons not 
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on the face of the thing intelligible, 
though the late rising has fur- 
nished good warrant for the Im- 
perial policy. The Chinese, being 
industrious and enterprising, occu- 
pied without opposition the desert 
lands, which were then of no ap- 
parent value to anybody, making, 
in many cases, with the aborigines 
the kind of arrangement which the 
civilised always does make with 
the uncivilised man—the birth- 
right for the mess of pottage. The 
Chinese were virtually squatters 
on the Mongol Reservation, and 
the traffic, which may be typified 
by beads and bad whisky, led to 
results not dissimilar to those 
which once in ten years provoke 
the Indian insurrections in the 
United States. The Mongols hate 
and distrust the Chinese pro- 
foundly ; yet they cannot help 
dealing with them, though they 
necessarily get the worst of the 
bargain. They know this very 
well, but, like a man in a night- 
mare, they do not know how to 
avoid it. The title to the occu- 
pancy of these lands being so 
defective in its origin, the crop of 
troubles which has ensued was as 
natural as the crops of thistles on 
a neglected farm in Essex. 

In process of time, under the 
tilth and sweat of the hardy culti- 
vators, the lands which had been 
desert smiled with waving corn. 
The Mongols saw this with envy, 
and detested the interlopers more 
and more—for the lands they con- 
sidered as the heritage, natural 
and unalienable, of their tribe. 
Nor would the fact of sales or 
leases, in which they imagined 
themselves to have been outwitted, 
lessen their rage. They would, as 
even men of higher culture might 
in the like case, curse their own 
folly, while vowing vengeance on 
their spoilers. Transfers under 
Government sanction even would 
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scarcely restrain an ignorant people, 
always in want, from attempting 
to recover by violence what they 
would always believe had been 
taken from them by cunning. 

The truth is, the Mongols, hav- 
ing no notion of the sanctity of 
contract, treated their cultivators 
most extortionately. One of their 
commonest forms of arrangement 
was to let their lands at an agreed 
rental, and insist on five years’ 
rent being paid in advance. This 
money was, of course, soon dis- 
sipated by people innocent of 
economy ; and long before the ex- 
piry of the term they itched to 
raise more money on their land. 
If the occupants refused to satisfy 
the new demands, the Mongols 
would let the land over their 
heads, and then make a raid and 
drive off the first tenants, often 
confiscating their implements at 
the same time. This is but one 
of many phases of the chronic 
controversy between the two 
races, 

The Chinese, to do them justice, 
are never averse from paying. 
They are pre-eminently men of 
industry, to whom peace is a first 
necessity, which they are ever 
ready to purchase, almost “at any 
price.” Whether it be for a mis- 
sionary riot, or any other form of 
reclamation made on him, John 
Chinaman’s simple question is, 
How muchee? It may be taken 
as certain, therefore, that the 
immigrants into Mongolia did 
their best to establish some modus 
vivendi with their Mongol neigh- 
bours. They paid tribute to the 
Prince, as they would have done 
in their native province to the 
Emperor, or overlord, whose land 
they cultivated, but under what 
precise conditions is not yet fully 
disclosed. What is certain is that 
the Prince was never satisfied, 
and the Chinese represent them- 
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selves as having suffered for many 
years the most intolerable oppres- 
sion at his hands. It is a well- 
established principle of the un- 
written law of China that ea nihilo 
nihil fit. Ground-rents to land- 
owners and the land-tax to the 
Board of Revenue have alike to 
bend to the exigencies of seasons. 
In years of scarcity they are either 
altogether remitted or materially 
reduced, the accommodation be- 
tween proprietor and tenant work- 
ing as by an automatic machine 
lubricated by constant use. For 
scarcely a year passes without 
famine declaring itself in one dis- 
trict or another of the vast empire. 
But it is easy to imagine how this 
self-acting adjustment would fail 
in a wild region remote from the 
control of Government, where one 
baron held his sway without a 
check on his avarice or tyranny. 

The other source of bad blood 
was the depredations of the pas- 
toral Mongols, the clansmen of the 
chief. These hardy sons of the 
desert, and of the rugged rocks, 
contemplating from their coigns 
of vantage the growing wealth of 
the detested intruders, could not 
refrain from making raids on their 
own account and carrying off the 
produce of the soil, or levying 
blackmail whenever they saw an 
opportunity. 

It is not alleged that all the 
Mongol depredations were direct- 
ed by the chief; but as he was 
the only de facto executive author- 
ity in the district —the official 
Chinese magistrate being only too 
glad to avoid being compromised 
in the quarrel—and he did noth- 
ing to prevent the outrages, he 
must be held primarily responsible. 
Between the chieftain and his 
tribesmen the Chinese settlers 
found their situation becoming 
every year more unbearable ; bad 
feeling on both sides grew worse 
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continually ; until at last, in 1890, 
the Mongols made a final raid on 
the cultivators, and set fire to 
their standing crops. This outrage 
filled the cup of the Mongol ini- 
quity, and drove the Chinese into 
a solid combination for defence, 
or for reprisals. 

There was another enemy whom 
the Chinese of those regions, and 
more particularly those who be- 
longed to the Zsai Ui sect, had 
reason to dread—an enemy of their 
own kindred, but none the kinder 
on that account—the Christian 
communities in the neighbour- 
hood. The careless observer might 
suppose that their common pur- 
suit of virtue would create some 
bonds of sympathy between the 
Tsai li and the Christians, but 
human nature is weak on its sym- 
pathetic side. Jealousy rather 
than love is often the outcome of 
common aspirations. The 7'sai li 
resent the pretensions of a foreign 
sect, claiming to introduce as new 
a morality which they already 
practise ; while the Christians are 
irritated by a society which is 
virtuous without their aid. In- 
dividuals on either side may be 
respectful and conciliatory, but 
the two sects as a whole stand 
apart. 

In the course of their common 
dealings in the market-place, the 
jealousy of the two sects easily 
takes an acrimonious turn; and 
this is intensified to an indefinite 
degree by the attitude which 
Christians usually assume in their 
intercourse with mere “ heathen.” 
For wherever they are numerous 
the native Christians become bold, 
and even aggressive, more espe- 
cially if there is a foreign mis- 
sionary among them to rally their 
forces and champion their cause. 
In a certain section of the district 
in which the disturbances of last 
November took place, the Chris- 
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tians form a strong and compact 
body, and they have been accus- 
tomed for years to carry things 
with a high hand against their 
pagan neighbours. This they 
were able to do by working on 
the fears of the magistrate, who 
had standing orders from Peking 
never to allow disputes with the 
Christians to be heard of. In 
obedience to these instructions, 
and to their instinct of self-pre- 
servation, the local magistrates 
were in the habit of deciding such 
disputes as were brought before 
them in favour of the Christians, 
of which favouritism the latter 
took full advantage. But this 
course of procedure naturally ex- 
asperated the people generally 
more than it conciliated the Chris- 
tians. This class of grievances 
came also at last to a head. Chris- 
tians were accused of extorting 
grains from the 7'sai li dealers in 
a time of dearth, and of refusing 
to redeem long outstanding obli- 
gations. Quarrels broke out, 
with much vituperation on both 
sides. The bad season, which 
made it difficult for the debtors 
to pay, rendered it the more im- 
perative that the creditors should 
be paid. Recrimination reached 
a climax in the month of May 
1891, when certain of the 7sai li 
endeavoured to enforce restitution 
from Christians, who killed one of 
the claimants with a spear. The 
next move on the board would 
naturally be a gathering of the 
Tsai li for revenge on the Chris- 
tians ; and for this attack accord- 
ingly the Christians made exten- 
sive preparations, collecting arms 
and material, and even casting 
guns within the precincts of their 
church buildings. 

The 7'sai li called the attention 
of the local authorities at Pakow 
(Ping-chuan district) to these war- 
like preparations, and informed 
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them of the object ; but the magis- 
trate was afraid to meddle with 
such dangerous matters, and re- 
sorted to the characteristically 
Chinese device of accusing the 
Christians of something of which 
they were not guilty, but of which 
he knew everybody would believe 
them guilty. Instead of reporting 
the forging of cannon and hammer- 
ing of swords, he proclaimed that 
he had searched the premises and 
found the cellars filled with chil- 
dren’s corpses, without eyes or 
hearts. And so the poor man im- 
agined he had very adroitly made 
himself safe ! 

Doomed to serve the Govern- 
ment in a country with scarcely 
revenue to bribe a lackey, the 
magistrate in those outlying re- 
gions can in ordinary times do 
nothing either against a territorial 
magnate or any organised body. 
Government was derelict. Such 
abdication of its functions may 
well seem to foreigners the expres- 
sion of the last degree of weakness. 
Not necessarily so, however. It 
is rather the hereditary policy of 
laissez-faire, the wasteful oriental 
economy of force. And as a debased 
currency may serve indifferently 
well the internal needs of a country, 
while its weakness is only discov- 
ered in international commerce, 
so the slackness of administration 
which systematically allows abuses 
to drift into acute crises, and yet 
suffices for the conduct of affairs 
at home, is a political currency 
which will not pass in the inter- 
course of nations. That is the 
criterion which exposes and dis- 
credits the traditional methods of 
the Chinese Government, and re- 
veals their danger. 

Thus, then, three powerful fac- 
tions, accustomed to settle their 
business at first hand, confronted 
each other ; the elemental forces of 
society, with their jagged edges op- 
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posed, and no moderating medium 
between; a region where law and 
government were in chronic abey- 
ance. Such was Eastern Mongolia 
in the autumn of 1891, and the 
inevitable explosion was but a 
question of time and opportunity. 

In fine, the people resolved to 
take up arms, the smaller sects, 
such as the Kim-tan or “Golden 
Egg,” and certain of the Taoists, 
making common cause with the 
Tsai li. It was an opportunity 
for the discharge of accumulated 
bile in the body social, when the 
grievances of a generation might 
be all liquidated, and consequently 
the levy was of a very composite 
character. 

Whether the fatal resolution was 
inspired from above or enforced 
from below, leaders and _ people 
were alike compromised. Yang, 
the chief leader, indeed, tried to 
keep himself out of sight; but it 
was from his resources the move- 
ment was fed, and his were the 
counsels by which it was directed, 
as Li Kwan’s were the hands which 
executed his behests. Ominous 
threats of further ravages by the 
Mongol Prince are said to have 
stirred the Chinese to prompt 
action, so as to anticipate the 
attack of the enemy. 

Once immersed in the conspir- 
acy, the leaders of the 7'sai li seem 
to have become inspired with 
grandiose ideas. Having first en- 
listed the services of their co-re- 
ligionists in distant Kirin, they, 
through them, invoked the assist- 
ance of the formidable bands 
known there as the Chi-ma-tsai, or 
mounted robbers, who were induced 
by the prospect of extensive pil- 
lage to throw in their lot with the 
Tsai li. The development of the 
movement showed that the leaders 
dreamed of results more permanent 
than could be expected from a mere 
border foray. 
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The plan of campaign was bold 
and comprehensive. The two 
points of attack were, first, the 
palace of the Mongol Prince, Nao- 
han, known as Pei tzii Fu or 
“ Prince’s Castle,” near Chaoyang ; 
and next, the establishments of the 
Christians at Pakow, within the 
Ping-chuan magistracy. The two 
points are a hundred miles apart. 
Both are within the official pre- 
fecture of Jého, the town of Chao- 
yang being in the extreme north- 
east, where the Jého borders the 
Féngtien, or Moukden, prefec- 
ture; and Palow, not far from 
the city of Jého, the centre of the 
prefecture. The whole country is 
mountainous and bleak, sparsely 
peopled, poor, and in winter in- 
tensely cold; and its wild tracks 
being only known to the natives, 
it was reckoned impassable for 
troops unacquainted with the de- 
files. The attack was originally 
planned for the severest season of 
the year, January, the time when 
troops were the least likely to 
be encountered. The calculation 
was not very wide of the mark, 
for even in the comparatively 
mild months of November and 
December, the casualties from 
frost-bite and sheer cold were 
heavy. But they were really the 
only losses worth speaking of 
suffered by the Imperial troops. 

As so often happens, however, 
in such cases, some accident—of 
which various accounts are given, 
perhaps all more or less true— 
brought on a premature collision 
which forced the conspirators to 
precipitate the crisis. They were 
probably too deeply compromised 
to draw back if they had wished ; 
but the leaders were sustained by 
a profound delusion as to the 
relative resources of the parties. 
They were no doubt thoroughly 
acquainted with the Mongol 
strength, and they had also taken 
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accurate account of that of their 
Christian countrymen. The Chin- 
ese Government had almost ceased 
to be reckoned with. Anxious 
only to save their own skins, the 
magistrates were cowering before 
the Mongols at one place and 
before the Christians at another ; 
and the Tsai li perhaps scarcely 
understood how far the self-efface- 
ment of these officials was the 
result of their standing instruc- 
tions not to embroil the Govern- 
ment with either of its protégés. 
Absorbed in contemplating the 
objects which pressed on them, 
they were oblivious of, or perhaps 
their imagination failed to rise to 
the conception of, the power which 
must eventually be brought against 
them. For as the country had 
been so long and so systematically 
left to its own devices, it was not 
unnatural for them to expect that 
it would continue to be so left. 

The auxiliaries which came down 
from Kirin brought their families 
and impedimenta with them, as if 
they meant tostay. Perhaps they 
had found the conditions of life in 
the Far North not so luxurious 
but that they were willing to 
sacrifice them for even the chance 
of amelioration nearer to the fringe 
of the settled country. 

The first body that moved from 
Kirin province were intercepted 
by the military commandant there, 
and cut to pieces. But the second 
levy eluded him, and marched to 
the rallying-point. The whole 
force was now organised by Yang 
and Li, whose names were in- 
scribed on the banners, and to 
whom fealty was sworn for that 
and any ulterior enterprise to 
which they might lead the band. 
The mixed force necessarily in- 
cluded a very large proportion of 
unarmed rabble, and of volunteers 
who had no aim beyond personal 
plunder. 
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The assault on the Mongol 
Prince was sudden and fierce; he 
himself was despatched, and his 
whole family, in true oriental 
fashion, exterminated. His palace 
was of course wrecked and looted. 
Blood was up, and the boats 
burned. In the flush of victory 
the insurgents sought out all the 
Mongols they could find, and the 
distinction, owing to the use of 
Chinese dress and language, not 
being always clear, the Mongols 
were tracked by the infallible finger- 
posts of the Lama temples. This 
imparted to the movement an 
iconoclastic character, which, how- 
ever, was quite adventitious. 

The victorious band then marched 
on and entered the unwalled town 
of Chaoyang. There was there 
a solitary English missionary, Mr 
J. Parker, who was glad to make 
his escape with the magistrates of 
the town—they having no force 
whatever to withstand the invasion 
—and who is the only European 
witness of any of the occurrences 
in that region. Chaoyang was oc- 
cupied by the rebels on the 14th 
November. 

An entirely fortuitous episode 
of the rising occurred in that same 
locality, which probably did more 
than anything else to rouse the 
anger and the fear of the Imperial 
family. It happened that the 
Mongol Prince, Po-yen-né-mo-hu, . 
the commander of the Peking Field 
Force, son of the famous San Ko 
lin-sin, who ‘resisted the Allied 
forces in their march on Peking 
in 1860, was present in the neigh- 
bourhood on some mission con- 
nected with the graves of his 
family, and he had with him a 
considerable escort. Being a man 
of martial spirit like his father, 
he resolved to avenge the massacre 
of his brother chieftain, and, full 
of his personal prestige and con- 
fident of the prowess of his re- 
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tainers, he fell upon the victorious 
Chinese band while their triumph 
was still fresh. They defeated 
and massacred him with his whole 
company. So appalled were the 
Peking Court by this disaster to 
one of the Imperial chamberlains, 
whose presence was so familiar 
about the palace, that they dared 
not divulge the plain fact, but 
gave out that the prince had died 
a natural death. It was proba- 
bly to this untoward incident 
that the rebels owed their prompt 
suppression. 

It was now the turn of the 
more Westerly division of the 
insurgent force to make the attack 
which had been allotted to them 
against the Christians at Pakow. 
It was carried out a few days after 
the capture of Chaoyang. The 
local magistrate, feeble at all times, 
was of course paralysed before 
such a howling mob, which has 
been estimated at 1500 strong ; 
and he is accused of giving his 
sanction to the massacre of the 
Christians, which, however, in no 
case he could have prevented. 
The truth seems to be that the 
magistrate feigned to fraternise 
with the rebels in order to disarm 
them against himself and the 
official buildings, and lead them 
into a trap, the more effectually 
to exterminate them when assist- 
ance should arrive. The Christians 
at any rate were overpowered, not- 
withstanding the stores of arms 
which they were reported as having 
provided for themselves in the:~ 
religious houses, and were un- 
doubtedly pillaged and severely 
massacred. According to all ac- 
counts, the Christians were handled 
badly enough. 

Nemesis was promptly afoot. 
The sensitive conscience of the 
supreme Government was reached 
by two avenues. The Mongol 


tribes on the Chinese frontier are 
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the special wards of the Chinese 
emperor, for obvious political 
reasons ; and the murder of the 
two princes could not go un- 
avenged. The Christian com- 
munities, too, are now as the 
apple of their eye to the Chinese 
rulers, for it is from them that 
troubles with foreign Powers em- 
anate. Added to these potent 
considerations, there was perhaps 
the vague alarm as to what 
victorious insurgents might next 
be inclined to enterprise, if they 
were allowed to gather strength 
by a course of unchecked victory. 
Fears not wholly chimerical! The 
Court becoming thus suddenly 
alive to the gravity of the crisis, 
troops were despatched in haste 
to the scene of disturbance, where 
they arrived before the rioters had 
dispersed. The generals were 
sent to kill, and they killed, if not 
the actual insurgents, still “in 
the catalogue they went for men.” 
In plain truth, there was a great 
slaughter of unarmed people, who 
could not get out of the way of 
the soldiery quick enough; for 
their blood was now up, and the 
backs of a mob of unarmed men is 
a sight which the Chinese soldier 
on active service is seldom able to 
withstand. His instinct of pur- 
suit in such cases is sometimes 
uncontrollable. Two generals with 
independent commands were sent 
against the two flanks of the 
rebel force. General Yeh, the 
commander-in-chief of the pro- 
vincial troops of Chihli, moved on 
Pakow, where the Christians had 
been attacked ; and General Nieh, 
also with Chihli troops, advanced 
on Chaoyang. The force of the 
latter was swollen by picked troops 
from the garrison of Port Arthur, 
which were conveyed to Kin chow 
by sea. These struck terror into 
the rebels by the report that they 
had brought with them two field- 
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guns, which, however, could not 
be used in such a_ country. 
Almost simultaneously the success 
of both divisions was reported. 
General Nieh occupied Chaoyang 
on the 28th November, and fought 
an action with the rebels, who had 
evacuated the town, about thirty 
miles beyond, routing them with 
great slaughter. General Yeh 
also dispersed the bands from 
Pakow and the vicinity of Jého, 
with a heavy loss. These suc- 
cesses were vigorously followed up 
by the military, small bands being 
hunted out and killed in many 
places during the winter, and the 
whole insurgent movement cut up. 
It is not, however, their actual 
prowess in battle, for which there 
was probably little call, that 
should be remembered to the 
credit of these troops, but their 
mobility. The marches they made 
in a roadless country, bare of all 
supplies, in terrible cold, were 
memorable. Their superior arms 
and drill gave them great con- 
fidence, and they were inspired 
with an eagerness for the fight 
which is not usual with Chinese 
troops, and which rendered them 
for the occasion invincible. No 
doubt the memory of their prompt 
and decisive action will discourage 
any tendency to insurrection in 
those regions for some years to 
come. 

To the General Yeh seems to 
have fallen the chief honour of 
hunting out the fugitives in the 
ravines of that rugged country ; 
and he had the good fortune to 
be apprised, by treachery, of the 
retreat of the real responsible 
leaders, Yang and Li. It is said 


he parieyed with them, and in- 
duced them to surrender to him, 
on the promise that if they would 
only come with him to Tientsin 
and give a full and true account of 
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the revolt to the Viceroy there, 
they would then be set at liberty. 
It would be hard to believe that 
this time - honoured ruse for get- 
ting possession of the persons of 
oriental fugitives could possibly 
have been resorted to, were it not 
that authentic Chinese history is 
full of incidents of that kind, where 
faith is never kept, except when 
it suits the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and yet the trick seems 
never to lose its freshness. 
Three captives were brought 
down to Tientsin, Yang and his 
son, and Li Kwan. They were 
kept about two weeks by the city 
magistrate, their case was referred 
to the Emperor, the Emperor rele- 
gated the whole matter to Li 
Hungchang and the provincial 


judge ; and the two were executed, 


nominally by the slow process ap- 
plicable to the crime of parricide, 
but actually they were despatched 
promptly, the slicing being done 
after they had received the coup- 
de-grdce. 

Before the sentence was carried 
out, the prisoners were brought 
up once before his Excellency the 
Viceroy, and permitted to speak. 

Yang, the elder, an educated man 
of grave aspect, made a short 
but impressive speech in the hear- 
ing of the subordinate officials at 
the Viceroy’s yamen. He did not 
attempt to palliate the crime of 
insurrection, but said since the 
Government had deigned at last 
to give some attention to his part 
of the country, they might by a 
closer investigation discover the 
true history of the rising, and 
then it would appear that his 
guilt was not so heinous as now 
appeared. He warned the Govern- 
ment against allowing his enemies 
to abuse their triumph over his 
long-suffering people ; and finally 
declared that, if by his death peace 
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might be purchased for his un- 
happy country, he cheerfully made 
the sacrifice. 


The final official summing-up of 
the episode has now appeared in 
the ‘Peking Gazette.’ A Chinese 
official statement is always a con- 
ventional composition, resembling 
the actual facts no more than the 
red or gold lions of heraldry re- 
semble the animal as he exists in 
the African plains, or even in the 
Regent’s Park menagerie. The 
substance of the report now pub- 
lished in the ‘Peking Gazette,’ 
which is in the form of a memorial 
to the throne from the Viceroy, 
Li Hungchang, is the depositions 
of the two leaders who were exe- 
cuted on 20th February. How 
much of what has been put in 
their mouths the two morituri 
actually said is quite uncertain ; 
but under the complicated system 
of distribution of justice prevalent 
in China, even the declarations of 
dying men are matters of bargain 
and social adjustment. This is 
a part of their business which 
Chinese officials understand very 
well indeed —how the inflexible 
majesty of the law may be vin- 
dicated with the least amount 
of disturbance to their own con- 
venience. 

The Chinese official is extremely 
reluctant to take life, and when 
obliged to do so, he takes care to 
cover the act by an indefinite 
amount of redundant justification, 
which carries the record of the 
case far beyond the region of fact. 
This seems to explain the character 
of the judicial investigation by the 
provincial judges of the province 
of Chihli into the guilt of the 
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leaders, Yang and Li. First, the 
son of Yang is let off, although 
taken with his father, because he: 
was declared to have been given 
for adoption to another family, 
and to have, moreover, been ignor- 
ant of the insurrectionary designs 
of his father. The brothers and 
nephews of Yang Yueh-chen are 
held in custody until the fate of 
the Mongol prince, Nao-han, is 
ascertained ; while as to his mother 
and other relatives, inquiries are 
to be made as to whether they be 
alive or not, and if alive, they are 
also to be dealt with according to 
the fate, yet to be ascertained, of 
the Mongol prince. For the sake 
of saving alive the family of Yang, 
the daring fiction is thus introduced 
into his deposition that the prince, 
Nao-han, with his son, escaped, 
while all the inmates of his palace 
were put to death, and is only 
missing, not slain. 

But since it was predetermined 
that Yang himself should be exe- 
cuted, his personal guilt is piled 
mountains high by his own con- 
fession. And in order to justify 
the campaign of 6000 to 8000 
well-armed troops, and the slaugh- 
ter they committed, the resistance 
of the rebels to the Imperial troops 
at all points is magnified by Yang 
beyond recognition. He is even 
made to swell the total numbers 
of his adherents to 20,000. The 
truth is, there was no resistance 
and no fighting, but much reckless 
slaughter of unarmed and mostly 
innocent people. 

The age of Yang is given in his 
deposition as fifty-one, though he 
was popularly reckoned as sixty, 
owing to his white moustache. Li 
Kwan gave his age as thirty-five. 
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THE COMING STRUGGLE. 


THE approach of the month of 
June has intensified the desire of 
her Majesty’s Opposition to be 
made acquainted with the precise 
moment at which the Parliament 
of 1886 is to be dissolved. It 
must, however, have been known 
to these gentlemen, from the very 
commencement of the session, that 
the question was one the answer 
to whic’: depended very much upon 
themselves. Obstruction would 
delay, as co-operation with the 
Government would accelerate, the 
wished-for moment, and it rested 
with them and with their leaders 
to adopt the one course or the 
other. This became more than 
ever clear when the Easter recess 
had been reached and passed. 
The Government stood especially 
pledged to the attempt to pass 
two of their measures, the Small 
Holdings and the Irish Local 
Government Bills. By the end 
of the first week in May the for- 
mer measure was practically safe, 
and it had become sufficiently 
evident that the duration of the 
session and of the Parliament de- 
pended largely upon the passage 
of the latter. It will be remem- 
bered that the introduction of the 
measure had been received with 
shouts of evidently preconcerted 
laughter on the part of the Oppo- 
sition, accompanied by the predic- 
tion that the Bill and its author 
would be covered with ridicule 
which neither of them would long 
survive. This line of action on 
the part of the Gladstonians was 
evidently a tactical error. Ever 
since that memorable evening, 
people have been wondering what 
there was to laugh at in a measure 
which, whatever its defects in de- 
tail, proposed to give to Ireland 


local government upon broad dem- 
ocratic principles, and, at the 
same time, provided those safe- 
guards against the partisan abuse 
of power which experience of Irish 
public bodies had shown to be ab- 
solutely necessary, and which, in 
one form or another, had been in- 
voked in the past by Gladstonian 
as well as by Unionist Administra- 
tions. There may be a difference 
of opinion as to the special form 
in which these safeguards shall be 
established, as, of course, there 
may be differences of opinion upon 
many other details of the meas- 
ure ; but the main principles are 
as we have stated them, and the 
public has yet to learn the justifi- 
cation of the inane laughter with 
which the Opposition received the 
honest attempt of the Government 
to fulfil their pledges to Ireland. 
Meanwhile the Government have 
undoubtedly done right in standing 
to their guns, and obliging their 
opponents to show their reasons 
for the attempt to stifle without 
discussion a remedial measure 
which they might have been ex- 
pected to welcome. 

But whatever may be the out- 
come of the discussion upon this 
measure, the circumstances of the 
moment all point to an early dis- 
solution, and it is understood that 
the feeling of honourable members 
themselves tends in the same direc- 
tion. It is therefore necessary to 
bestir ourselves without delay, so 
that when the hour for action 
comes, it may find us ready and 
prepared for the combat. When 
the trumpet calls to battle, it will 
be too late for argument and per- 
suasion, and it is with a keen con- 
sciousness of this fact, and, more- 
over, of the deep responsibility 
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which at this moment rests upon 
all those who seek to form and to 
guide public opinion, that we ven- 
ture briefly to invite attention to 
certain matters bearing strongly 
upon the importance of the com- 
ing struggle. Every Unionist 
elector, and every elector who, 
not being a Unionist, has the 
fairness and courage to examine 
for himself the arguments on both 
sides of the question, should read 
with care the speeches delivered 
by Lord Salisbury and Mr Balfour 
on the 6th and 7th May. Before 
doing so, however, let him remem- 
ber and recognise the fact that 
up to the present moment the 
Gladstonian Home Ruler in Great 
Britain and the Nationalist Home 
Ruler in Ireland mean by Home 
Rule something entirely different 
the one from the other. The offi- 


cial Gladstonian desires to see an 
Irish Parliament sitting in Dublin 
to manage Irish affairs, swbhordin- 


ate im every respect to the Impe- 
rial Parliament in London. The 
Irish Home Ruler—to whichever 
section he belongs—desires to see 
an Irish Parliament sitting in 
Dublin, entirely independent of the 
Imperial Parliament in London, 
and only subject to the veto of 
the Sovereign, which has _ practi- 
cally for many years been a dead 
letter. It is abundantly clear that 
the two things are absolutely in- 
compatible, and that in the event 
of the Gladstonians and National- 
ists obtaining a majority in the 
new Parliament, there would be an 
immediate split in their ranks 
upon the character of the Home 
Rule Bill to be introduced. But 
inasmuch as the Gladstonian lead- 
ers would in all probability depend 
for their political existence upon 
the votes of their Irish allies, they 
would naturally strain every nerve 
to maintain the alliance ; and as the 
Irish Home Rulers have again and 
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again declared that nothing but 
“a Parliament free as air” will 
satisfy their requirements, it is 
plain that one of two things would 
happen—either that the Gladston- 
ians would declare that the pro- 
posal of their friends was, in Sir 
William Harcourt’s words, of a 
Fenian character, and would call 
upon all loyal men, of whatever 
party or creed, to support them 
in opposing it, or they would yield 
to the Irish demand in order to 
maintain their majority intact, and 
preserve that power in the eager 
pursuit of which they have already 
sacrificed so many opinions and 
so much of reputation. 

As we can only judge of the 
future by the past, it certainly 
seems most probable that, in the 
event of the Gladstonian success 
at the polls, the latter alternative 
will be adopted, and there will 
follow the introduction of a 
Home Rule Bill which will go as 
far as the new Government dare 
in the direction of satisfying the 
demands of their Irish allies. At 
any rate, we may be sure that 
there would be no exemption of 
Ulster from the authority of the 
Home Rule Parliament, but that 
to such authority the whole of 
Ireland would be called upon to 
submit, and the authority would 
be one of a real, full, and wide 
scope and character. It will be 
observed that this is far more 
than an Irish Parliament has ever 
had before, and it is proposed at a 
period when the position and cir- 
cumstances of Ireland are essenti- 
ally different from those which 
obtained during and immediately 
after the existence of Grattan’s 
Parliament. This should be fully 
appreciated and understood before 
we proceed to consider the feelings 
and determination of Ulster at the 
present moment. It is easy for 
such glib and superficial orators as 
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Mr Herbert Gladstone to declare, 
as he is reported to have done in a 
speech at North Hackney on May 
9, that, “if Ulster rebelled, they 
would be prepared to take the usual 
course. Thanks .to a systematic 
policy of coercion in Ireland, there 
were plenty of prisons, and rebel- 
lious Orangemen could be put into 
the cells recently occupied by dis- 
tinguished Nationalists.” This 
silly threat shows the folly of the 
speaker almost as much as his 
ignorant inability to appreciate 
the situation is shown by his fol- 
lowing words: “ All through the 
century they had been obliged to 
listen to the voice of Ulster, and 
to turn a deaf ear to the entreaties 
of Nationalist Ireland; but as a 
matter of policy, apart from the 
matter of justice, why not make 
friends with the larger crowd? 
There were three million National- 
ists and only a million and a half 
anti- Nationalists. Was not the 
majority entitled to rule?” Mr 
Herbert Gladstone appears utterly 
ignorant or oblivious of the pecu- 
liar condition and division of 
Ireland, to which we shall pres- 
ently have to refer, but at the 
moment it is sufficient to note that 
he tells us that the Nationalists— 
i.e., the Home Rulers—are as two 
to one compared with the non- 
Home Rulers, and that the 
majority “is entitled to rule.” 
But hereupon arise several ques- 
tions. What is the area over 
which the question of majority 
and minority is to be settled? Is 
it to be the geographical area of 
the whole of Ireland? During 
the whole of her history, Ireland 


‘ has never been, nor has ever 


attempted to be, a united nation, 
except in the sense of being, as a 
whole, subject to the Sovereign of 
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Great Britain. Mr W. E. Glad- 
stone has himself admitted! the 
historical dependence on _ the 
Crown of the Irish Parliament 
at the time when the Crown was 
practically absolute, though he has 
not seen the force of the argument 
that if this be, as it undoubtedly 
is, the case, the same dependence 
must be recognised now that the 
Crown is controlled by a represen- 
tative Parliament, and that this 
leads to the direct admission of 
the dependence of the Irish upon 
the English Parliament. But if 
Ireland before the Act of Union 
was never a united nation, or, in 
other words, if Scotch and English 
capital and population have been 
poured into one province of Ireland 
alone, and consequently a remark- 
able progress and prosperity has 
been discernible in that province, 
what justice is there in the demand 
of a majority in the other provinces 
to be considered a united nation, 
for the sole purpose of bringing 
this province under the control of 
the rest? It is just as if, in the 
time when “the pale” (comprising 
the counties of Dublin, Kildare, 
Meath, and Louth, with the cities 
of Waterford, Cork, and Limerick) 
was the only territory over which 
the King of England claimed more 
than a nominal sovereignty, it had 
been proposed to submit this part 
of Ireland, in which alone an Eng- 
lish population and English habits 
existed, to the control of a Parlia- 
ment elected by the majority out- 
side the pale, who were hostile to 
the English population, and whose 
habits and ways of living were 
wholly different. Mr O’Connell 
himself, speaking in the House of 
Commons in April 1834, stated 
that “down to the year 1614 two 
independent nations were recog- 


? See his letter of October 30, 1886, to the Editor of this Magazine, regarding 
Lord Brabourne’s articles on Irish History, November number, 1886. 
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nised in Ireland,” and that in that 
year, for the first time, the “ power 
of the King of Great Britain was 
generally recognised in Ireland.” 
That power is still “ recognised,” 
but who shall venture to say it 
is no longer true that “two in- 
dependent nations” exist in lre- 
land? In creed, in descent, in 
habits, there is a broad distinction 
between the inhabitants north of 
Ulster and those of the south, 
south-east, and west of Ireland. 
All, indeed, profess to admit the 
sovereignty of Great Britain ; but 
in race, disposition, and religion 
they differ so widely, that the 
population of at least a large 
portion of Ulster is far more in 
sympathy with England, and even 
more so with Scotland, than with 
the other provinces of Ireland. If, 
then, it is to be a question of 
majority and minority, why is not 
the area upon which such a ques- 
tion is to be decided to comprise 
the whole of the United Kingdom ? 
We are bound, moreover, to re- 
member that Ulster has been 
colonised by Scotsmen and Eng- 
lishmen, who have invested their 
capital, expended their skill, and 
employed their enterprise, upon the 
firm belief that in so doing they 
would be protected by the British 
laws and governed by the Imperial 
Parliament. 

Much has been said about the 
right of Ulster to resist being 
placed under the authority of a 
Home Rule Parliament, of which 
the majority would be composed 
of those with whom they have no 
sympathy and no common inter- 
ests. The matter is one which is 
not to be decided as if it were a 
mere matter of passing controversy 
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between two political parties. It 
is a question to be fairly looked in 
the face and calmly considered.} 
Mr Gladstone, senior, as well as 
his hopeful son, has but little 
sympathy for Ulster. Strange to 
say, he has before this spoken 
words of warm approval of the 
action taken by the Ulster Prot- 
estants in opposing Pitt and the 
Union, but he has nothing but 
condemnation for their opposition 
to Messrs Healy, Dillon, and Co., 
and to the proposal which would 
hand them and their fortunes over 
to a domination which they detest 
and abhor. 

However much we may wish 
that it was otherwise, there is no 
doubt that the attempt to place 
Ulster under a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment is regarded by the great 
majority of the inhabitants of that 
province as something which it is 
their duty at all hazards to pre- 
vent. This is something more 
than a religious question. Lord 
Salisbury spoke wisely and well 
when he utterly repudiated the 
silly charge against him that he 
had attacked the Roman Catholic 
Church. He had done no such 
thing. But, said he, in words 
which appealed alike to the loyalty 
and good sense of Catholic and 
Protestant, “I utterly decline to 
recognise the inhabitants of the 
south-eastern portion of Ireland as 
typical members of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and I am the 
more justified in doing so because 
we know that the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church has 
strongly condemned the immoral 
agencies by which the agitation in 
Ireland has striven to succeed.” 
And, further on, Lord Salisbury 





1 It is curious to note that the last census returns show that whilst in almost 
all the other districts of Ireland there has been, between 1881 and 1891, a con- 
siderable decrease of population, there has been an increase of 53,000 in Belfast 


and Londonderry city. 
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aptly and eloquently continues: 
“TI have condemned, and will 
always condemn, those who, hold- 
ing high spiritual authority at the 
head of a great spiritual organisa- 
tion, shall use those weapons for 
purely secular objects in which no 
spiritual concern exists. I would 
condemn them whether they were 
Protestant or Catholic, Anglican 
or Calvinist, Mohammedan or Jew. 
Men who do that, inflict a danger- 
ous wound upon civil society, and 
fasten a profound stain upon the 
spiritual weapons which they use.” 
Never were words spoken more 
pregnant with wisdom, and they 
will find a response in the breasts of 
loyal men throughout the country. 

We have indeed fallen upon 
strange times, when men who de- 
sire to arrogate to themselves the 
monopoly of the word “ Liberal ” 
go about preaching the doctrine of 
“passive obedience” as if it was 
part of the creed of liberty. There 
may be “ passive obedience” to an 
alien Parliament as well as to a 
despotic king; and the descendants 
of those who, naturally loyal to 
the Crown, found themselves 
obliged to oppose the second James 
in defence of their liberties, civil 
and religious, are little likely to 
be less tenacious of their rights, 
or less vigorous in their resistance, 
when they are threatened with 
enforced obedience to those who 
have no legal or moral claim to 
their allegiance. The braggart 
boasting of such as Mr Herbert 
Gladstone may awaken some of 
those who are at present lukewarm, 
to the reality of the trouble which 
must inevitably encounter any at- 
tempt to foree Home Rule upon 
Ulster. Mr Gladstone boasts that 
there ate “plenty of prisons for 
rebellious Orangemen.” What will 
have been the offence of these 
men? Intense attachment to the 
connection between Great Britain 
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and Ireland, and earnest devotion 
to the British empire, of which 
they have hitherto formed an in- 
tegral part. Does Mr Gladstone 
believe it will be such a pleasant 
or such an easy task to employ 
British forces to coerce British 
loyalists into obedience to those 
who, up to yesterday, have been 
shouting for severance from Great 
Britain, and loudly proclaiming 
their hatred to the “foreign yoke ” 
of “the Saxon”? Such a pro- 
posal would create a feeling in 
England so intense and so deep, 
that no man can foretell to what 
consequences it might lead. The 
attempt to coerce Ulster — not 
merely to reduce her to a level 
with those whom she has out- 
stripped and passed in the struggle 
for social progress and improve- 
ment, but to place her under their 
control and at their mercy—is an 
attempt which can hardly fail to 
kindle a civil war in Ireland. 
What will it do for England? 
Does any sane man think that our 
difficulties with Ireland will cease 
with the attempt to establish a 
Home Rule Parliament in Ireland ? 
No such thing. We shall only be 
upon the threshold of the troubles 
which our suicidal folly will have 
brought upon us. The very foun- 
dation of Ireland’s claims to pos- 
sess an Irish Parliament is the 
allegation that she is a separate 
nation from Great Britain. She is 
no such thing. Even so long ago 
as 1612 Sir John Davies wrote 
that “there have been so many 
English colonies planted in Ireland 
as that, if the people were num- 
bered at this day by the poll, such 
as are descended of English race 
would be found more in number 
than the ancient natives.” No 
man can doubt that this is to a 
much greater degree the case in 
1892; and indeed the intermixture 
of races in England, Scotland, and 
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Ireland has gone on at such a rate, 
that the three countries are really 
bound together by the ties of race 
and blood almost as much as by 
the ties of interest. Shame and 
double shame upon the statesman 
who, under these circumstances, 
could speak as Mr Gladstone 
has spoken of the British Govern- 
ment as the foreign Hxecutive} 
which controlled Ireland. There 
isnothing to prevent Irishmen from 
rising, as they have often risen, to 
the highest places in the Execu- 
tive Government of the country, to 
which they belong equally with 
Scotch and English men, and we 
are proud to recognise the services 
which Irishmen have again and 
again rendered to the united empire. 
But to say that Ireland is, or ever 
was, a nation standing by herself, 
is to say that which is historically 
incorrect ; and to maintain that the 
people who inhabit these islands 
have not become practically one 
nation, is to maintain that which 
the experience of every day dis- 
proves and contradicts. But if 
a Parliament is to be given to 
Ireland upon the pretence that she 
is an independent nation, the argu- 
ment is irresistible for giving to 
that Parliament the full portion 
and privileges of a national Parlia- 
ment. The so-called “ Nation- 
alists ” will in that case be within 
their right in making this claim, 
and they will be satisfied with 
nothing less. What reply will 
Great Britain make to such a 
claim? Can any man doubt that 
trouble must follow immediately 
upon the yielding of any such 
demand as that now made for an 
Irish Parliament, and that the 
trouble would never be removed 
by the concession of the further 
demands which would at once be 
made ? 
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The Gladstonians are living in a 
fool’s paradise. Because it is their 
great object to restore Mr Glad- 
stone to power, they believe that 
the Irish Nationalists are actuated 
by the same motives and have the 
same object in view. They are 
unable to see that their Irish allies 
are merely making use of them to 
obtain certain objects which would 
have been perfectly hopeless but 
for Mr Gladstone’s wonderful 
change of front in 1886, and will 
be perfectly hopeless still when 
the nation has learned thoroughly 
to understand all that is involved 
in the Irish demand. The Nation- 
alists care nothing for Mr Glad- 
stone save as the only possible 
man through whose influence, and 
by means of whose followers, their 
own ends may be obtained and the 
British nation deceived. Probably, 
however, some ot them would dis- 
like nothing so much as a Home 
Rule Bill which (if such a thing 
were possible) would satisfy Ire- 
land. That is not the object 
which they have in view. Tran- 
quil Ireland, contented Ireland, 
prosperous Ireland, is not what 
they desire to see, because upon a 
contrary state of things depends 
their own political existence. It 
is true, indeed, that, should Mr 
Gladstone return to power, they 
have little cause for apprehension. 
The old game of agitation, followed 
by pitiful concession, may again be 
successfully played, and the brighter 
hope which has lately dawned upon 
Ireland may once more be darkened 
by the cloud of conspiracy and 
sedition which will once more 
burst upon her head. It is to 
avert such a catastrophe that all 
true friends of Ireland and of 
Great Britain should, without loss 
of time, put their shoulders to the 
wheel. They may well take for 





1 Speech at Hawarden, 1886. 
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their text the two speeches to 
which allusion has already been 
made, namely, that of the Prime 
Minister to the Primrose League 
on May 6, and of Mr Balfour at 
Manchester on the following day. 
Lord Salisbury did well to point 
out the difficulty of the position 
with regard to the coming general 
election. It is, he said, as if three 
trials were taking place at the 
same time before the same jury, 
and that the jury could only say 
“Yes” or “No” in one verdict. 
He called attention also to the 
fact that the Opposition were art- 
fully taking advantage of this state 
of things, avoiding, as much as 
possible, allusion to Ireland and 
discussion of Home Rule, and 
striving to obtain seats by fighting 
upon the side issues of temperance, 
the Eight Hours Bill, and various 
other matters, under cover of which 
a Home Ruler might here and 
there slip into Parliament as the 
advocate of some one of these 
questions, and not at all because he 
was in favour of Home Rule. 
Lord Salisbury’s speech has been 
violently attacked as an encourage- 
ment to Ulster to rebel. These 
accusations are, however, merely 
the wild ravings of partisan folly 
and spite, and we deeply regret to 
see that Lord Rosebery has lent 
himself to this unworthy course. 
We can only remark that the 
lucidity of the noble lord’s judg- 
ment has been clouded, and his 
sense of fairplay overborne, by the 
political exigencies of the moment. 
For what has Lord Salisbury done ? 
It is one thing to encourage a 
province to rebel, it is another 
thing altogether to point out what 
will be the inevitable consequence 
of a certain line of policy. It 
would indeed be a folly as well as 
a crime to advise rebellion against 
the British Crown under any con- 
ceivable circumstances. But it is 
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the act of a sagacious and far- 
seeing statesman to point out that 
the withdrawal of the controlling 
power of the British Parliament 
from a portion of the home em- 
pire of the Crown would leave 
face to face, unrestrained by the 
tranquillising power of Great Bri- 
tain, elements so discordant and 
of such an opposing character that 
the risk of civil war would be 
indisputably great. Such a risk 
ought to, and must be, taken into 
account by any statesman who is 
responsible for the conduct of 
public affairs, and Lord Salisbury’s 
words, in spite of the assumed 
solemnity with which Lord Rose- 
bery condemns them, were wise 
words of warning, for which he 
deserves the thanks of all men 
who are able in such matters to 
rise above the petty artifices of 
party strife. And when we are 
told by Mr Gladstone the younger 
that “the majority is entitled to 
rule,” we are obliged to ask our- 
selves whether this is a principle 
of universal application, and whe- 
ther it can be fairly applied to 
Ireland? We know from their 
own mouths that a number of 
Irish members of Parliament de- 
sire to be “free from the Saxon 
yoke.” According to the Glad- 
stonian theory that the Parlia- 
mentary majority of Irish mem- 
bers is to be taken as representing 
the wishes of the people of Ireland, 
we may at least suppose it prob- 
able that the above desire is 
shared by the majority of the 
Irish people. Are we to yield 
to this majority, and does Mr 
Gladstone think that it is en- 
titled to rule, being, as it doubt- 
less is, an insignificant minority 
when taken as only a portion 
of the aggregate population of 
Great Britain and Ireland? It 
is plain enough that if the ma- 
jority argument is to prevail, Mr 
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Gladstone is nowhere, in his de- 
sire to please “ the larger crowd.” 
The expression indeed of that de- 
sire indicates a low tone of poli- 
tical morality, and savours of that 
miserable opportunism which has 
destroyed the character of so many 
of our statesmen ; but in this in- 
stance it is a desire founded upon 
an ignorant misconception as to 
where the doctrine of pleasing 
“the larger crowd” would lead. 
It must be clear to all impartial 
minds that if there is any standard 
at all of right and wrong, the 
question of a majority being en- 
titled to rule must depend upon 
their departure from or adherence 
to that standard. In the present 
instance, if the minority in Ireland 
agree with the majority in Great 
Britain that, for the interests of 
the United Empire, the connection 
between the three countries should 
be continued, the majority of the 
people of Ireland, being a minority 
of the whole people, cannot be 
allowed to sever that connection. 
The enormous benefits which it 
has conferred upon Ireland -need 
not here be related, but not the 
least of them has been that the 
power of Great Britain has again 
and again beea interposed to pre- 
vent the conflict between Orange- 
men and Ribbonmen, Catholic 
and Protestant, Loyalist and 
““ United Irishman,” which the ex- 
citable nature of Irishmen has so 
often brought within the near 
prospect of actual warfare. With- 
draw this restraining influence, 
and who can foretell the results? 
Lord Salisbury did but perform 
an imperative duty when he 
pointed out the dangerous out- 
look, and reckless indeed must be 
the politicians who are ready to 
provoke the danger, if only they 
may obtain thereby the power 
which they so greatly covet. 

There is another portion of Lord 
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Salisbury’s speech which deserves 
our special attention. He re- 
minded his audience that, six years 
ago, they had all been agreed that 
two things were necessary for the 
pacification of Ireland,—one, “a 
generous consideration of her ma- 
terial wants, giving those openings 
to industry which might restore 
prosperity to the stricken part of 
her population ; the other, a firm, 
impartial, continuous administra- 
tion of the law, so that industrious 
men might know that their in- 
dustry would be protected, and 
that they might safely invest their 
labour and their money in the 
works of peace.” Now, six years 
having expired, Lord Salisbury 
and his colleagues recall these 
words, and confidently ask whether 
or not their promises have been 
fulfilled. To such a question there 
can be but an affirmative reply 
from every honest and impartial 
mind. We would most earnestly 
urge every elector to consider the 
following statement, and well to 
weigh the deep responsibility which 
will rest upon those who lend 
themselves to the schemes of a 
party which, if successful, will 
undoubtedly reverse the present 
state of things in Ireland. How 
does the case really stand !— 

1. When Mr Gladstone left 
office in 1886, crime, sedition, and 
intimidation were rife in Ireland. 
After five years of Lord Salisbury’s 
and Mr Balfour’s administration, 
a totally different tale can be told, 
and the much-abused Coercion 
Bill, which, according to Gladston- 
ian prophecies, was sure to increase 
disorder and fill the prisons with 
offenders, has had an effect so ex- 
actly contrary to these prophecies 
that the prisoners under the Act 
at this moment in Ireland amount 
to about half-a-dozen persons ! 

2. When Mr Gladstone left 
office in 1886, misery and distress 
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were rife in Ireland, and the 
spasmodic attempt made by the 
Gladstonian Government to give 
outdoor relief to a few unions in 
the west of Ireland did much more 
harm than good, the £20,000 
voted for the purpose having been 
mismanaged and misapplied in 
the grossest manner, and the 
amount about doubled by the mal- 
administration of those to whom 
its application was intrusted. The 
five years of Lord Salisbury and 
Mr Balfour’s administration have 
changed all this. Legitimate and 
honourable employment has been 
afforded to thousands of Irishmen 
by the construction of railways 
which have at the same time 
opened up the country and de- 
veloped its resources. The ‘“Con- 
gested Districts Board” has also 
been established ; and although Mr 
Balfour, in the nobility of his 
nature, declines even to appear to 
make political capital out of the 
creation of this Board by pointing 
out its utility, yet it would ill 
become us to avoid this passing 
allusion to that which has been, 
beyond all doubt, a boon of en- 
ormous value to Ireland, and which 
constitutes another claim that the 
Unionist Government has estab- 
lished upon the gratitude of the 
Irish people. 

3. When Mr Gladstone left office 
in 1886, respect for and obedience 
to the law had wellnigh vanished 
from Ireland. After five years of 
Lord Salisbury and Mr Balfour’s 
administration, it has been shown 
that a steady determination to en- 
force the law has produced the 
usual results: the law has been 
obeyed, the condition of the people 
has been ameliorated, and public 
confidence in a great measure re- 
stored. 

Who, then, are the true friends 
of Ireland? We answer unhesi- 
tatingly, Lord Salisbury and the 


Unionist party. Look on this side 
and on that. You have, on the 
one hand, Mr Gladstone and his 
followers encouraging, or at best 
abstaining from condemnation of, 
that illegal conspiracy, the Plan of 
Campaign, which alone rendered 
possible the continuance of agra- 
rian agitation. You have the same 
party howling against what they 
are pleased to call the Coercion 
Bill, the provisions of which could 
only touch dishonest and disloyal 
men, whilst under its protection 
honest men could live honest lives, 
no longer coerced by those ruffians 
whose coercion Mr Gladstone and 
his friends think preferable to the 
wholesome restraint of the law. 
Again you have had the same party 
attacking the police, denouncing 
the administration of the law, ap- 
plauding and supporting the law- 
less disturbers of the peace, and 
lending ready credence to all the 
assertions of Nationalist orators, 
again and again proved to have been 
exaggerated and mendacious to 
the last degree. You have had these 
same Gladstonians filling the air 
with shouts against coercion, with 
constant accusations against the 
Unionist Government of having 
come into office upon the cry of 
“No coercion,” and with wild, 
though it must be owned with 
strangely indefinite, promises as to 
the panacea for all Irish evils and 
misfortunes which they are ready 
to introduce in the shape of a 
Home Rule Bill, if only they can 
persuade the constituencies to give 
them a majority. 

Now turn to the other side of 
the picture. Steadily, calmly, but 
firmly, Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment has set itself to re-establish 
the Queen’s authority in Ireland, 
threatened as it had been by the 
encouragement given by Mr Glad- 
stone’s party to those who had 
practically defied it. The Crimes 
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Bill was no violation of any pledge, 
but the necessary consequence of 
the state in which Mr Gladstone 
had left the country, and the ful- 
filment of the engagement taken 
by the Unionist party to maintain 
law and order against those by 
whom both were threatened. It 
is with a proud heart that this 
Government can come before the 
country to-day and boldly chal- 
lenge comparison with their oppon- 
ents. What practical good has 
Mr Gladstone done for Ireland ? 
The history of Mr Gladstone’s 
tenure of the office of Prime 
Minister is a record of concession 
after concession ; of a miserably 
spasmodic policy which at one 
time flattered and at another time 
visited with sudden severity the 
disloyal agitator; of futile at- 
tempts alternately to bully and to 
cajole the hereditary foes of British 
rule in Ireland ; and of legislation 
introduced for the sole purpose of 
obtaining a majority by means of 
Nationalist votes, at a sacrifice of 
dignity, consistency, and principle 
such as has seldom, if ever, been 
made by British statesmen. And 
even now, when Ireland has begun 
to feel the beneficent results of 
calm and firm government, when 
her national prosperity has begun 
to develop, and a brighter future 
appears to be in store for her, 
what part do the Gladstonians 
play? They endeavour, from one 
end of the country to the other, 
to deceive the electors of Great 
Britain into the belief that all 
and every improvement in Ire- 
land, and in the disposition of the 
Irish people towards this country, 
springs not from the action of 
Lord Salisbury’s Government, but 
from the trust reposed by Irish- 
men in the character and promises 
of Mr Gladstone, and their belief 
in his desire and ability to give 
them Home Rule! And at the 
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very moment that we have this 
hideous misrepresentation of facts 
thrust before the eyes of the elec- 
torate, we have it flatly contra- 
dicted by the leaders of both sec- 
tions of the Irish party. For Mr 
Redmond, the Parnellite leader, 
clearly exposes in the House of 
Commons the radical difference 
between his view of Home Rule 
and that of Sir William Harcourt 
and the Gladstonians ; whilst Mr 
Dillon, only so lately as the 24th 
of April, declares: “I have always 
preached the doctrine to my 
countrymen that it is not on the 
faith of any English Minister, nor 
on the promise of any English 
Minister, that I place my reliance, 
or ask others to place their reli- 
ance.” What, then, becomes of 
the boast that “trust in the 
promise” of Mr Gladstone is the 
reason why the condition of Ire- 
land and the disposition of Irish- 
men towards Great Britain have 
so greatly improved? Let the 
truth be said in a word. For 
popularity, for maintaining his 
position by the votes of the so- 
called Nationalists, and for satis- 
fying Irish demands, Mr Gladstone 
has from first to last relied upon 
appeals to the baser passions of 
mankind, to the covetousness which 
induces men to long for the pro- 
perty of their neighbours, the law- 
lessness which goes every length 
in order to crush its victims and 
resist legal restraint, and to the 
use which may be made of agita- 
tion under the direction of dema- 
gogues, civil and ecclesiastical, 
who, falsely disguised under the 
name of patriots, have done so 
much, and, if the check be removed, 
willdo so much more injury to their 
unhappy country. 

To such weapons and to such 
means Lord Salisbury has never 
condescended to appeal. Loyal to 
the spirit of the constitution, he 
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has not sought to reverse but to 
improve recent legislation; but 
above and before all he has placed 
obedience to the law, and reverence 
for the Queen’s authority, as things 
indispensable to.the welfare and 
prosperity of Ireland. This, in- 
deed, is the only method by which 
capital can be tempted to Ireland, 
the only hope which Ireland can 
entertain of permanent prosperity. 
Peace, progress, self-reliance, and 
industrial improvement are all 
boons which the Unionist Govern- 
ment has brought within the reach 
of Ireland, all of them resting 
upon the security given by the 
due upholding of the law. We 
would earnestly appeal to Irish- 
men themselves to consider whether 
such a Government is not worthy 
of their support. What good has 
ever come to Ireland from the 
demagogues who have misled her 
people, and the Gladstonian faction 
which has constantly endeavoured 
to make political capital out of her 
distress? What British Govern- 
ment has ever gone to work so 
readily, so energetically, and so 
generously on her behalf as the 
existing Unionist Government ? 
If Irish electors are wise, they will 
recognise this state of things, will 
break away from the teachers who 
have so often failed them, and 
show at once their gratitude and 
their wisdom by onpporting the 
present Government. 

Nor is it Ireland alone to which 
our appeal must be made. Lord 
Salisbury’s Government has shown 
a disposition and an ability to deal 
with Scotch questions which should 
secure them support from one end 
of Scotland to the other. Here, 


as in Ireland, practical legislatiun 
as against empty promises can be 
shown in favour of the Unionist 
party ; and the crofters are begin- 
ning to open their eyes to the fact 
that their real friends are not the 
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preachers of wild doctrines and 
impossible theories, but the men 
who desire and who promote real 
tangible improvement among them, 
and who are actuated not by the 
political objects of the moment, 
but by a patriotic desire to effect 
all that a Government can legiti- 
mately effect for the prosperity of 
the people. Indeed, as regards the 
whole empire, it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the claims of Lord 
Salisbury’s Government upon the 
electorate. Never were the foreign 
relations of Great Britain in a 
more satisfactory condition, and 
never were her position and credit 
with foreign nations more abso- 
lutely assured. As to Finance, 
the petty carpings of would-be 
financial authorities have availed 
nothing against Mr Goschen’s ex- 
perience and skill ; their objections, 
too obviously prompted by jealousy, 
have been answered and refuted, 
and the country knows and feels 
that it cannot be in safer hands. 
In both our army and navy im- 
provements have been effected 
without any large charge upon 
the public revenues; and the 
people may rest assured that, so 
long as Lord Salisbury remains in 
office, efficiency and economy will 
alike be studiously regarded in the 
administration of these great de- 
partments of the State. 

With regard to the many ques- 
tions relating to labour, to land, 
and to the various wants and 
wishes of a progressive and in- 
telligent people, the Unionist 
Government has shown its readi- 
ness to deal with all such subjects 
in a liberal and comprehensive 
spirit. Many of these questions 
cannot be satisfactorily or finally 
settled in a single session or by a 
single Act of Parliament ; but our 
Government, acting with the 
caution which all wise men will 
admit to be necessary in such 
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legislation, has gone boldly for- 
ward with the Allotment Bill, the 
Small Holdings Bill, and other 
kindred measures, and, but for the 
interminable talk which paralyses 
the work of the House of Commons, 
would have before this time de- 
veloped still further the Local 
Government which it has already 
established in Great Britain. We 
have, therefore, a Liberal and 
progressive Government in the 
best sense of the words, and above 
all, we have that which is so 
urgently needed by our country, 
namely, a strong Government. 
Again we appeal most earnestly 
to electors of every class and of 
every school to consider well this 
important point. If the dissolu- 
tion should place the Gladstonian 
Party in power, how is it possible 
that we can have a strong Govern- 
ment? The Opposition are boast- 
ing to-day that they will have a 
majority of seventy Gladstonians 
and Nationalists in the new Parlia- 
ment. Probably they expect too 
much, but what if the result should 
be as they anticipate? The Irish 


Nationalists would practically con- 
trol the Government. 


How long 
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could such a Government stand ? 
We should at once enter upon an 
uncertain state of things which 
could not fail to be detrimental to 
the public interest, and probably 
more than one dissolution would 
have to be undergone before any- 
thing in the nature of a strong 
Government could be obtained. 
But if, in wisdom and in gratitude, 
the electors, English, Scotch, Irish, 
and Welsh, following the noble 
and patriotic example of North 
Hackney, lay aside minor differ- 
ences and small side issues, and 
come boldly to the polls in support 
of the present Government, which 
has deserved so well of the country, 
not only will the improvement of 
Ireland be maintained and ad- 
vanced, but we shall at once be 
assured of a strong Government 
and a united party, the evil dream 
of an anti-British Home Rule will 
pass away, and Great Britain and 
Ireland, recognising and respecting 
the deliberate decision of the con- 
stituencies, will forget the sins and 
sorrows of the past, and march 
forward hand in hand upon the 
path of progressive improvement 
to a happy and United Future! 
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reference to Montrose, <b.—tangle con- 
nected with the visit of Charles I. to 
Edinburgh in 1641, 540—Argyle’s plot, 
541—commission given to Montrose at 
Oxford, ib.—Montrose’s alleged prom- 
ise of plunder at Aberdeen, 542—un- 
generous treatinent of Montrose, 543— 
comparison of Cromwell and Montrose, 
544—his belief in the necessity of a 
strong Government, 547—a great ge- 
nius, 7b.—his personal charm, 548. 

Mozart, AN EsTIMate oF, by Frederick 
J. Crowest, 37—born at Salzburg, 7d. 
—exhibited as a wonder child, 38— 
operatic and orchestral music, 7b,—his 
death, 39—characteristics of his music, 
40—delicacy of his composition, 43— 
musical Form indebted to him, 44—in- 
fluence upon musicians, 46— accom- 
paniments to Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” 47. 

NirRaTE- Fiewps or CHILI, THE, by 
C. M. Aikman, B.Sc., 437 — nitrate 
of soda and its deposits, 1b.—origin 
of nitrate - fields, 438 — conflicting 
theories, 439 — occurrence of gigan- 
tic masses of sea-weed, 440—appear- 
ance of the fields, 441—the nitrate 
manufactories, ib.—extent of the de- 
posits, 443—-nitrate of soda as a fertil- 
iser, 445, 

NovELists, CoNTEMPORARY GERMAN, 802. 

OAKHAM PAsTURES, IN, 114, 











** Occasional freemen” controversy, ori- 
gin of, 767. 

Oup ELEcTIons, 763. 

OLD SALOON, THE :— 

February: Lady Travellers, 299— 
My Canadian Journal, 1872-1878, by 
the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava, 
301—My Three Years in Manipur, by 
Ethel St Clair Grimwood, 305—Jour- 
neys in Persia and Kurdistan, by Mrs 
Bishop (Isabella L. Bird), 307— Two 
Happy Years in Ceylon, by C. F. Gor- 
don Cumming, 316. 

March : Publication of ‘Jane Eyre,’ 
and other literary sensations, 455— The 
History of David Grieve, by Mrs Hum- 
phry Ward, 457— Tess of the D’ Urber- 
villes: a Pure Woman, faithfully pre- 
sented by Thomas Hardy, 464. 

Oxp SoipreR, AN, 746. 

OpruM-SMUGGLING IN INDIA, 669—forms 
of smuggling, b.—fraud of paper-culti- 
vation, 7b.— illicit cultivation, 670—of- 
ficial weighing of opium, 671—methods 
of selling illicit opium, 672—Govern- 
ment mode of stopping smuggling, 673 
—sending smuggled opium by boat, 674 
—contraband trade in Nepal, 1b.—cap- 
ture of Ram Dass, a noted smuggler, 
675-—strategy of a lady smuggler, 676. 

OUTLOOK OF THE NEW YEAR, THE, 151 
—the coming general election, 1b.— 
abuse of Unionists by Gladstonian ora- 
tors, 152—speeches of the Nationalists, 
153—the cry of “Ireland for the 
Irish,” 154— Mr Gladstone's threats 
against the House of Lords, 155 
— slight hold of Home Rule upon 
the constituencies, 156—Gladstonians 
pledged to Home Rule, 157—the agri- 
cultural labourer and his wants, 158— 
allotments, 159—the conference upon 
rural reforms, 160— Mr Gliadstone’s 
vagueness, 161—Newcastle programme, 
164— Mr Gladstone’s appeal to the 
separate nationalities, 166—firm home 
policy of the Government, 167—the 
Liberal Unionists, 168. 

Pantomime, amount of, in conversation, 
840, 841. 

Parliament, paucity of practised speakers 
in, 835 — trenchant speech of Lord 
Randolph Churchill in, 837. 

PersonaL Namgss, by Sir Herbert Max- 

well, Bart., M.P., 504—what’s in a 

name, 7b.—bestowal of, 505—grotesque 

baptismal, 507—disfavour of certain 
names, 508—consulting infants in the 
selection of, 509—floral, 510—family 
names unknown before the Norman 
conquest, ib.—derived from localities, 

511 — survival of territorial in the 

Lowlands of Scotland, 512—Celtic, 513 

—derived from trades and offices, 514 


Index. 
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—personal qualities, 515—use of ‘‘ to- 
names” or nicknames, 516. 

‘Pitt,’ by Lord Rosebery, reviewed, 136. 

PLEASURE, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., M.P., 22—a word of doubtful 
reputation, #6.—contradiction of pro- 
fession and practice, 28—difficult of 
analysis, 24—books as a source of, 26 
—nature and ingredients of, 27—‘‘a 
primeval phenomenon,” 29—enduring 
quality of, derived from knowledge of 

hysical science, 30—ways of the bib- 

iomaniac, 33—derived from art, 34. 

Preaching, defects in, 839. 

Printing, revival of, in Ipswich, 764. 

PROGRESS OF THE SESSION, THE, 602— 
extraordinary conduct of the Gladston- 
ians, ib.—amendments to the Address, 
603—debate on Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill, 604—bill relating to small 
holdings, 605— Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, 606— Scotch legislation, ib.— 
debate on Ireland, 607—alliance of the 
Gladstonians with the Irish Nation- 
alists, 609— London County Council 
elections, 610—the policy of the 
Unionists, 611—the measures of the 
Government, ib.-—Mr Balfour’s ability 
as leader, 612—obstruction, 613—tac- 
tics of the Gladstonian party, 614— 
attempts to push Home Rule aside at 
the elections, 615. 


Public speaking, encouragement to in- 


struction and practice in, 836—vivacity 
essential for success in, 70. 


REcENT Books on THE CounTRY, 697— 


the book of nature, ib.—wide range of. 
sympathy and interest in books on rural 
England, 698 — poets’ and novelists’ 
descriptions of the country, 699—Gil- 
bert White and William Howitt, 700 
—the ‘‘ Son of the Marshes,” 701—his 
works on rural subjects, ib.—a notori- 
ous smuggler, 703—vanity of animal 
life, 705—Mr Watson on the noises 
of animals, 706—his pictures of expir- 
ing life, 708—a typical teacher, 709— 
a ‘‘shepherd’s meeting,” 210 — Dr 
Atkinson’s ‘Forty Years in a Moor- 
land Parish,’ 7d. 


REMINISCENCES, A CHAPTER OF: LORD 


RosEBEry’s ‘ Pirt,’ by John Skelton, 
C.B., LL.D., 1836— Lord Rosebery’s 
style simple and natural, 1b. — Can- 
ning’s devotion to Pitt, 137—dislike 
of the old Whigs to Pitt, ib.—revolt in 
Edinburgh in 1850 against Whig su- 
perstition, 138 — establishment of a 
weekly organ, 139 — irritating Lord 
Macaulay, 140 — widening the politi- 
cal horizon, 143 — Pitt’s contest with 
the House of Commons, 7. — Shel- 
burne’s estimate of the Great Com- 
moner, 144—Pitt a lonely figure, 146 
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—failure of Fox, 147—-Pitt an early 
disciple of Adam Smith, 148—his last 
speech after Trafalgar, 150. 

Rooks, language of, 828, 829. 

RosEBERY v. GLADSTONE, by Lord Bra- 
bourne, 169—Lord Rosebery’s ‘ Life of 
Pitt,’ <.—Mr Gladstone’s inaccura- 
cies, 170—Lord Rosebery’s exposure 
of Mr Gladstone, 172—the Fitzwilliam 
episode, 173—Lord Rosebery rebukes 
Mr Gladstone for erroneous views, 174 
—Mr Gladstone on the Union and its 
authors, 175—Lord Rosebery’s declar- 
ation that the existing system was the 
practical one, 177—Irish feeling at the 

ssing of the Union, 179. 

Salisbury, Lord, good effects of his govern- 
ment in Ireland, 911, 912—claims of 
his Government on the electorate, 914. 

Sister, 888. 

Six rn A LAvA-FLtow: AN ADVENTURE 
IN TENERIFE, 582. 

SKETCHES FROM EASTERN TRAVEL :— 

January: From Yafa to Jerusalem, 
50—The Holy City, 54—Anathoth and 
the Environs of Jerusalem, 59—Ride 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, 64—The 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, 69. 

March: Three Days’ Expeditions to 
Mizpeh, Bethlehem, and Hebron, 399 
—A Day’s Journey from Jerusalem, 
404—Camping-out in Palestine, 408. 

April: Shechem and Samaria, 518 
—Galilee and Carmel, 522 — Mount 
Hermon and the Druses, 526—Damas- 
cus, 531. 

May: The Syrian Desert, from Dam- 
ascus to Karyatén, 722—Karyatén and 
the Kasr el Hér, 726—Palmyra, 731— 
return from Palmyra, 734—Baalbek and 
the Lebanon, 738—Conclusion : From 
Zahleh to Beyrout, 742. 

Soutprer, AN OLD, 746. 

Sotprers, ABouT, By A SoLpIErR, 873. 

SPeEcH, 828. 

Sr ANDREWS, THE CiTy oF, 370— its 
visitors, 372—fascinations of golf, 373 
— Dean Stanley, 374— Kingsley and 
Judge Hughes, 375—Tulloch, 376. 

Sr Grorce’s CHaPEL, WINDSOR, by Sir 
Theodore Martin, K.C.B., 329. 

STRUGGLE, THE CoMING, 904. 

Talma the tragedian, anecdote of, 833. 

TEA AT THE Mains, 257. 

‘Tess of the D'Urbervilles: a Pure 
Woman, faithfully presented by 
Thomas Hardy,’ reviewed, 464. 

‘Three Years in Manipur, My,’ by Ethel 
St Clair Grimwood, reviewed, 305. 





Index. 


TROUBLED EGYPT AND THE LATE KHE- 
DIVE, by Francis Scudamore, 263—the 
ex-Khedive, ib.—the reign of Ismail, 
264 — administration of the Soudan 
provinces, 265—the first Egyptian loan, 
266—Tewfik succeeds to m6 of Egypt, 
268—founds the Ali school, 269 Mr 
Cave’s report the forerunner of British 
intervention, 270— deposition of Is- 
mail, 271 —administrative anarchy, 
272—Arabi and his demonstration, 273 
—ascendancy of the army, 274—the 
fall of Arabi, 276—the burning of Alex- 
andria, 277—pillage and incendiarism, 
ib.—the Egyptian soldier and his de- 
velopment, 280—collapse of Arabi’s 
great following, 281—the cholera at 
Damietta—282—the Soudan rebellion, 
283 —able conduct of affairs in the 
past ten years, 284—sentences against 
brigands, 285— character of Tewfik 
Pasha, ib.— England and Egypt, 
287. 

‘Twenty-five Years of St Andrews,’ by 
the author of ‘The Recreations of a 
Country Parson,’ reviewed, 371. 

‘Two Happy Years in Ceylon,’ by C. F. 
Gordon Cumming, reviewed, 316. 

Ulster, distinction between its inhabitants 
and those of other parts of Ireland, 
907. 

Wilks, Dr, on the nutritive effects of 
alcohol, quoted, 794. 

WINTER SuiFts, 446 — movements of 
wild-fowl, ib.—birds in beech-woods, 
447—the squirrel feeding, 448—plovers 
on the move, 449—fights for the berries 
of the mountain-ash, 450—hares and 
rabbits feeding, 451—Bewick’s swan, 
ib. —depredations of the fox, 453. 

Yang Yueh-chen, leader of the Chinese 
insurgents, his character, 894, 895— 
and execution, 902. 

YARROW OF WORDSWORTH AND SCOTT, 
THE, by Professor Veitch, 638—de- 
scription of, ib.—Wordsworth’s first 
visit to the vale of Tweed, 639— 
‘“*Yarrow unvisited,” 640 — Words- 
worth visits Yar1 »w, 641—again visits 
it in the company of Scott, 643—the 
three Yarrows, 644 — Wordsworth’s 
memories of the place, 645 —Scott 
a poet of names and places, 646 — 
Scott’s deep undercurrent of sadness, 
647—the ‘‘forest” and its memories, 
ib.—his passion for the Yarrow and the 
Border country, 648—his power of direct 
picturing, 649—the wanness of the 
stream, 650. 


Printed by William Blackwvod and Sons. 


































































YELLOWSTONE 
National Park 


THAT 
“ WONDER OF WONDERS, 


Where it seems God left a portion of 
creative handiwork unfinished, that 
he might show his children 
HOW THE WORLD WAS MADE." 


THIS 


American Wonderlan« 


“Situated in the heart of the Roc 
Mountains, on the broad, rugged sumr 
of. the continent, amid snow and ice, a 
dark, shaggy forests, where the gr 
rivers take their rise, surpassing 

wakeful, exciting interest any other reg 

yet discovered on the face of the glob 


IS CONVENIENTLY REACHED 
by the 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
‘RAILROAL 


If you want to take 


THE TRIP OF A LIFETIME, 


Send for our illustrated tourist boc 
and the latest and best maps publis 
of Yellowstone Park, Puget Sound 


Alaska. 
CHARLES S. FEE, 


Gen’! Passenger 


J. M. HANNAFORD, 
Gen’! Traffic Manager, 
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A Talk Among Authorities 


|} “It is here we must turn for the latest re- 

| Its of thought or science, for the latest news 
f discovery and investigation, and for the sound- 

st dicta of criticism,” remarks the scholarly 

dependent. 

| “Excels every periodical in the timeliness 


nd importance of its articles,” breaks in the 
American Hebrew. 


“Its great reputation,” remarks the Roman 
atholic Republic, carefully removing some ‘dust 


om its cassock, “unquestionably rests on its 
oad and liberal editing.” 


“Ah,” says the Episcopalian Living Church, 
t is flavorous, nutritious reading,’ and smacks 
5 lips over the good things it has had in it. 


“Tt would be difficult,” adds the Watonal 


vesbytervan genially, “for any cultured reader not 
be satisfied with it.” 


It is a chorus of praise—no jarring word, 
> difference among the most diverse minds-—all 
ited on the subject of the “Nineteenth Cen- 
ry, sold in the original English edition at $4.50 
r year, or with the “Contemporary,” “Fort- 
ghtly’’ and “Westminster,” at $8.50 for any 


0, $12.00 for any three, $16.00 for all four. 


Write for circulars. 
231 Broadway, New York, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 














CausrorniA, InvINGTON. 
Washington Col . Afine — for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. Aston y Courses leading to Degrees. 
Good Boarding Halls and School- Buildings ,Delightfai 
Climate, Thorough Instruction, C Seas 
Catalogue, address | & oa poo | = By 





Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
School for Young Ladies, West End Institute. 
| Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Principals. Prescribed and 
Elective Courses of Study, or College Preparatory 
Course. Circular, Early application necessary. 





ConNECTICUT, SOUTHPORT. 
A Small Private School for Young Ladies and 


Children, bebo drstians * ~y Address 
iss A. Smitu, Principal. 





Devaware, WILMINGTON, Franklin Street. 

The Misses Hebb’s ee French and 
German Boarding and Day School for young 
ladies and girls reopens September 22, 1892. 





ILuinors, CHICAGO, 479 and 481 Dearborn Avenue. 


Girls’ Higher School. Sixteenth year. Board- 
ing and 4 Sohcol. English, Classical and Modern 
° 





Language Courses. Prepares for College. 
Miss R. S. Ricz, { Princi Is 
Miss Mary E. Bzepy, pes. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
Abbott Academy for You Ladies, Begins 


for a thorough and refining education, with superior 
accommodations in its new and improved buildings. 
HILENA McKeen. 


| its 64th year Sept. 15, offering enlarged opportunities 


Address Miss 





New Jerszy, BorpENTOWN. 
The Priscilla Braislin School for Girls. 
Circulars sent on request. 





7 New Jersey, FREEHOLD. 

Freehold Institute, Boys from 8 to 16 years re- 
ceived into the family and prepared for any college or 
for business. Shorthand. a. 

. A. Cuambers, A.M. 





New York, New York, 6 W. 48th St. 
Miss 8 ’8 Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Special students admitted. 





New York, Garpen City. 

The Cathedral School of St. Mary. College 
Preparatory School for Young Ladies, New building ; 
superior accommodations. 

Miss Jucia H. Farwa tt, Principal. 





Nortu CAROLINA, OXFORD. 

Horner Military School. Modern buildings. 
Healthful and attractive location. Efficient instruc- 
tors. Number limited. A model home school for boys. 
~ Catalogue sent on application. 





s Nortu CaArRo.ina, RALEIGH. 
St. Mary’s School for Girls. (Established 
in 1842.) For catalogue address the Rector. 
Rev. Bennett Smepss, A.M. 





Oun1o, Co_umsBus. 

Ohio State University. Twenty-six de —_— 
ments. Twelve well equipped laboratories. 
logue sent on application. 








Oun10, GLENDALE. 

x Glendale Female College. Fifteen miles north 
of Cincinnati. Best facilities, = careful family 
supervision and care. Rev. L. D. Potrszr, D.D 
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eee. So Fift 
atieta southwest of MF wk ny » in ame = ‘Cum 
Valley. yng wade geen avoiding bleak north. 

per year f oe. —_ voy, Oe Music College 
and Art School. Handsome Par Buildi ~ 


Steam Heat, a y Fe 
v. J, Epcar, Ph.D., President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, OGONTZ. 

Ogontz Sehool for Young Ladies. Established 
in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New York. Opens September 28. For 
circulars and reports apply to Principals. 





PENNSYLVANIA, ge ee ge 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 


A Thorou French and English Home 
School for ty-one Girls. No day scholars. 
Mme, Henrietta Cleve and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 


French warranted to be — in two yous. Teres, 
$300 a year. Address Mme. H. Cierc. 





Virani, SALEM. 
Roanoke College. oth year begins Sept. 
Several courses for es. Instruction thorough ana 
ractical; standard hi Library, 17,000 volumes, 
orking laboratory. ab. for 9 months, $155 to 
$205 (fees, board, etc.). Healthful mountain climate 
for young men from North and South. Catalogue of 
52 pages, views, etc. Jurivs D. Drener, President. 





WasuincrTon, D.C, 
Norwood Institute. 


? Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. 


For circulars address 
Mr. ard Mrs, Wm. D. Casatt, Principals. 
Eleventh session opens September 28. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Founded by OF MUSIC. Cart Faz.ton, 


Dr. Eben Tourjée. Director. 


The most completely equi ipned Institution in the 
World for Instruction in all branches of Music, 
Miooniom, Fine Arts, Literature, Lan- 
guages and Tuning, with valuable Collateral 
Advantages and an inviting home for 400 lady pupils. 
— school A begins Sept. 8. For Calendar ad- 
dress ANK W. HALE, Gen’ Manager, 
Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 














ADDRESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 






To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 
will be sent to all applicants 


VAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANGUAGES "sna 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks wi 
out Jeaving your homes by Dr. Rosenthal’s Meistersch 
System. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if mr in ¢ 


presence of each 

ag for membersh 

— oo for each 
All que 


+ at answered and all exercises corrected free of ch 
Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 60. 


No. 196 , 


R210 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Barer & Cos 


Breakfast 
ey (oc0a 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


A are used in its prepar 
fam ation. It has more 
than three times the 
strength of Cocoa 
% mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.. DORCHESTER, MASS. 








BUBNETT’s 


Standard —:— Flavoring 


@, HIGHLY 5 


EXTRACT? 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
FULL MEASURE, 


No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles, 





Thoughtful people should read the testi- 
monials below, from cooks of 
national reputation, 


Joserx Burnett & Co., Boston: 
Gentlemen: 1 have used your Extracts for years, 
knowing them the best to be found in the market. 
MARIA PARLOA 
School of Cookery, Tremont Street. 





From Professor Blot. 


A good dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalatable 
by the use of a detestably cheap, impureand deleterious 

avoring Extract. 

In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my various 
classes, I invariably reply that during the aged two 
years of my lectures on cookery, “I certainly prefer 
those prepared by Joseph Burnett & Co., of Boston, 
above all others.’ 


BURNETT’S EXTRACTS are for sale by Gro- 
cers and Druggists generally throughout the 
United States; also in many foreign countries. 

Do not accept the poor substitutes sometimes 
offered, but insist agen obtaining BURNETT'S, 
as they are THE BEST. 











Gross ASSETS, - - - - 
SURPLUS, - - - - - 


INCORPORATED 1847. 


Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$18,551,388.00~ 


2,465,689.00 


The Policy Contracts of this Company embrace all the liberal features of every 


ther. 


They become INCONTESTABLE two years from date. 


They are absolutely 


NON-FORFEITABLE, the entire “ reserve ” at lapse being applied either to the ExTEN- 
sion of the original sum insured, or to the purchase of PAID-UP insurance, 


CASH VALUES GUARANTEED, 





HORATIO 8. STEPHENS, Vice-Pres. 
i : d Treasurer. 


nia ts Pm -1i4*A, > 1S 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 


JOHN W. HAMER, Manager of Loan Dept. 
HENRY C. LIPPINCOTT, Man 


er of Agencies. 
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LONG HAIR 





Is the glory of woman, and absolutely essential to 
beauty. To preserve its richness and abundance, 





the greatest care is neces- 
sary, much harm being 
done by the use of worth- 
less dressings. To se- 
cure a first-class article, 
ask your druggist or per- 
fumer for Ayer’s Hair. 
Vigor. It is undoubted- 
ly superior to any other 
preparation of the kind. 
It restores the original 
color, texture, and full- 
ness to hair which has be- 
come thin, faded, or gray. 


It keeps the “scalp cool, moist, and free from dan- 
druff. It heals troublesome humors, prevents bald- 
ness, and imparts to the hair a silken lustre and a 


lasting fragrance. 


Gentlemen as well.as ladies 


find it indispensable. No toilet can be considered 


complete without 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Oo., Lowell, Mass. 





PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 


Small boils, sores, and eruptions, which disfigure many otherwise 
handsome faces, may be effectually removed by the use of the 
Superior Blood Medicine, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

















Has cured others, will cure you. 
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Richmond and Danville 


RAILROAD. 


The Great Southern Highway. 
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DAILY PASSENGER TRAINS between Washington, D.C., and the 3 
Various Commercial Centres of the South. 





NITING, with its own steel rails, Washington on the Potomac River with ° 

Savannah on the Atlantic Seaboard znd Greenville on the Mississippi River | 
penetrating either with its main line or branches nearly every City and Town of 4 
ny importance in the Southern States east of the Mississippi River. If 


TRAVELLERS AND TOURISTS 


err 








bn business or pleasure bent, or Invalids in search of health, will write to its 
Eastern Offices, they can be ticketed at low straight or excursion rates to any 
bf the Wimter Resorts in the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida or points on the 
ulf Coast, or to cities in Texas, Mexico or California, reaching most of them in 
Pullman cars without change. 





THE PRIDE OF THiS PROGRESSIVE LINE IS ITS “ WEDDING TRAIN,” 4 


ADVERTISED AS 


The Washington and Southwestern Yestibuled Limited, 


Which with Pullman Sleepers, Dining ard 
Mx Pailedciphia 20 “ $3 Smoking Cars, vestibuled, reduces the time 
Ar. — — 4p! © between New York and ATLANTA to 24 
pod fontgomery 7 y $: Hours, and to New OrLEAns and MEmpaIs, 


40 Hours, connecting at Atlanta—the J 
ea > eet: official Headquarters and Heart of this Great 

A . . > . 

Ak Bibany Siaetite ° Anniston, Birmingham and Southwest, and 

for Macon, Savannah, Albany and Southeast. 


System—with branches of its own line! to 
Write for rates, time tables and map folders. 
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9 Broadway, New York. 33 So. 3d St., Philadelphia. | 1300 Pennsylvania Ave., 
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Washington St., Boston. | 106 E.German St., Baltimore. Washington, D, C. 





y. H. GREEN, SOL. HAAS, JAS. L. TAYLOR, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen’l Passenger Agent: =| 
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Deer Park and Oakland, 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 








SEASON OPENS JUNE 22, 1892. 














a 











These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies, and directly upon the main line 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage 
of its splendid vestibuled express-train service both east and 
west, and are therefore readily accessible from all parts of 
the country. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer 
Park and Oakland during the season. 


Electric lights have been introduced throughout the 
houses and grounds; Turkish ana Russian baths and 
large swimming-pools provided for ladies and gentlemen; 
suitable grounds for lawn tennis ; bowling alleys and bill- 
tard-rooms are here; fine riding and driving horses, car- 
riages, mountain wagons, tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept 
for hire ; in short, all the necessary adjuncts for the com- 
Sort, health, or pleasure of patrons. 








Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to location. 
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LL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and 

Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 

date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett County, Md. 














The Burlington Route 
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NO PROMINEN 
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TRAINS 

FROM 

LAKE 

MICHIGAN 

TO 

ROCKY | 

MOUNT. AINS 

P PURCHASE YOUR TICKETS VIA THE BURLINGTON ROUTE, | 
AND REALIZE THE MAXIMUM OF SAFETY, LUXURY, SPEED AND COMFOR’ 


TICKETS CAN BE OBTAINED OF ANY RAILROAD OR STEAMSHIP 
AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA. 
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$3.00 a-Year. 


America by authority of the Publishers. 
; : aie Single No. 80 Cents, 
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BLACKWOGD'S 
Ldinburgh 
MAGA ZUNE. 


PuBLIsSHED MonNrTHLY. 
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THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 
231 BROADWAY. 
Publishers of 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


my 








oO SHAKESPEARIANA, Ol 
+ QUARTERLY AND EDINBURGH REVIEWS, 
SCOTTISH REVIEW. 























WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Eprixrcres. 
Registered at the New York Post-Office as second-class matter. 









Fears’ 
Soap 


in blemishes, like foul teeth, 
he more offensive because 
are mostly voluntary. 

e pores are closed. One 
ot open them in a minute ; 
ay in a month. 

ry plenty of soap, give it 
y of time, and often ; excess 
ood soap will do no harm. 
Pears’—no alkali in it ; noth- 
but soap. 


sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
all sorts of people are using it. 





























WITHOUT & RIVAL 
FOR TONE, TOUCH. 


>= ANG) DURABILITY.-3-- 


EINDEPENDENTIRON FRAME 
“~~ MAKES THE STECK 
‘) THE ONLY PIANO 


THAT IMPROVES WITH 
—USE— 

Gennce Sreck & Co MANUFACTURERS. 

‘Warerooms IE.14™ St.NLY. 
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VAN HOUTEN'S 
COCOA: 


“Best & Goes Farthest.” 
“Once tried, used always.” ¢ 
“ButLaw, there's § 
No credit in being? 
Jolly when yous 
. Have Van Hov-$ 


Z@STEN'’s Cocoa io$ 
Drink.” 











MAREK TAPLEY. 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
Its great success has,of course,led tomany 
} imitations, but it is generally admitted, and § 
be comparison will easily prove that none 
,equais Van Houten’s in deliciousness, and ¢ 
nutritive qualities. 


$ The Standard Cocoa of the World. 3 


e 

$ Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib, Cans. 
© BP if not obtainable from your grocer,enclose 
¢ 2cts.to either Van Houten & Zoon,106 Reade 


3O20O055OOO0OOOOOO00OOO00000000000006 anh errr 


, St.,New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and 
) a can,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will 
» be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only 
: by VAN Houten & Zoon, Weesp,Holland. Az. 
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PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


In form of Policy; prompt set- 
tlement of Death Losses; equi- 
table dealing with Policy-hold- 
ers; in strength of Organization, 
and in everything which contrib- 
utes to the Security and Cheap- 
ness of Life Insurance, THIS 
COMPANY STANDS UN- 
RIVALLED. 


Issues Policies on the following Plans: 


Life, Joint Life, Endowment 
Term. Combined Term and En: . 
dowment, and Partnership Polli- 
cies. These Policies have new 
and hoapen tant ‘features. 































AND “THE BIG 5.” 


Two Grand. Trains Daily Betwcen the 
World’s Fair City and the Foothills. 


One Night Out, or One Day Out. Take 
Your Choice. Business Demands it, 
and the People Must Have it. 


The popularity of ‘‘ The Great Rock Island 
Route” as a Colorado line—it having long 
time since taken first place as the people’s 
favorite between the Lakes and the Mountains 
—has compelled the management to increase 
its present splendid service by the addition of 
a train that-is one night on the road from 
Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs or 
Pueblo. This train will be known: as the 
‘‘Rocky MOuNTAIN LIMITED,” and will be 
put in service May 1. Leaves Chicago daily 
at 10:45 A.M., arriving at above. cities in the 
afternoon of the next day, earlier than any 
of its competitors. Especial equipment has 
been built for this train, with the view of mak- 
ing: it a LIMITED in every sense of the word, 
and best of all, there will be no extra charge. 
The route of this exceedingly fast train is by 
the Rock Is!and Short Line, and a few of the 
large cities through which it passes are Daven- 
port, Des Moines, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Lincoln, Beatrice, Fairbury, Belleville, Phil- 
lipsburg, Smith Centre, Colby and Goodland. 
This makes it a most desirable rovte, and par- 
ticularly interesting to the traveller. ‘Another 
point: The popularity of our dining car ser- 
vice is still on the increase, and no money 
spared to make this service what our patrons 
always say, ‘‘ the best.” 

Our “‘ Big 5” will continue as usua!, leaving 
Chicago at 10 P.M., and arriving at Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo the second 
morning, being dut one day out, and this fast 
and popular train goes through Omaha. 

Our No. 11 will leave as heretofore at 6 P.M , 
arrive at Kansas City at 9 A.M., and will reach 
Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo the 
second morning. 

Our Colorado service is made perfect by this 
new ‘‘RocKyY MOUNTAIN LIMITED” and the 
“Bie 5,” and gives to the travelling public Two 
FLYERS DAILY. 

Manitou passengers should consult the map 
and time tables of our line, to fully appreciate 
the advantages in time saved by taking this 
route, when on their summer vacation. 

JouN SEBASTIAN, 
G.T.&P.A 


“THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED,” 





















Wherever he may appear 


The Wheelman on a Columbia Bicyc 
object ‘of admiration. He is gracefully 
urally posed on a wheel which is perfect | 
struction and of elegant design and finish 
you join the throng? We e and gu 


CENTURY COLUMBIA, 
COLUMBIA LICHT ROADSTER SA 
. COLUMBIA LADIES’ SAFETY, 
EXPERT, LIGHT ROADSTER, and VOLUNTEER COLU 






























Catalogue free on application to the nearest Columbia 
sent by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG, CO., 
221 COLUMBUS AVE., BO 








THE DENSMORE. 
‘* The World's Greatest Typewriter” 
tains all the contemplated improvem 
should be examined before purchasing anj 
Highest standard. Invented, owned a 
trolled by men having had fifteen years’ 
ence on type-bar machines, Lt is built 
special view to simplicity, strength, dus 
high speed, easy action, permanent align 
ts most convenient. Two interchangeal 
riages for manifolding and letter-writing. 
throughout. Standard key-board with s 
Sor capitals. 


A board of experts appointed by the gov: 
examine and receive bids on the best machine 
mously reported that the DENSMORE co 
more points of excellence than any other, afd 
was the best machine of all. 

We will appoint a reliable dealer in unoc 
territory as soon as possible, and in meanti: 
ship machines on approval to parties‘ having 
commercial rating. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER 
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Constant improvement has 
characterized the history of the 
Remington Standard Typewriter. | 
The changes introduced into the 
1892 model represent the care- 





fully tested results of expert study 
of various points deemed capable 
of improvement. They present 
advantages in the quality of the 












| The 
189 2 work, and ease as well as con- 


venience of operation which will 
Model readily commend themselves to 


all users. 


of the 

; Wyckoff, 
emington | °F. a. & 

— Benedict. 
on the market. 3247 Broadway, New York. 





Ouio AND Mississippi RAILWAY. 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING 


} A Passenger Train, a Day Coach or a Baggage Car 


From CINCINNATI to ST. LOUIS. 


plid Daily Trains to ST. LOUIS, l ines Lama es eines 
olid Daily Trains to LOUISVILLE, } ano SLEEPERS. 


VESTIBULE DAY COACHES AND SLEEPERS 


A FEATURE OF THIS LINE. 


DOUBLE DAILY LINES 
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7-LMAN VESTIBULE SLEEPING CARS 


ARE RUN BY THIS LINE FROM 




















YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE and WASHINGTON 
. To ST. LOUIS via CINCINNATI i 
. <== WITHOUT CHANGE. = ] 
® Ask for tickets via OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY. Inquire at offices of J f 






iting lines East, West, North and South. RSI 
J. F. BARNARD, m 
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W. B. SHATTUC, 


‘resis CT 4 General Passenger A on. 
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